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Social Security in Review 


THE FIRST SESSION of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
opened in Atlantic City on November 10. Each 
of the member governments signatory to the agree- 
ment to establish UN RRA has a representative on 
the Council, the policy-making body for the 
Administration. ‘The Honorable Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, was appointed to 
represent the United States on the Council, and 
Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, member of the Social 
Security Board, was designated as one of the 
advisers to Mr. Acheson. The ceremony of sign- 
ing the agreement to establish UNRRA took place 
on November 9 at the White House, when 44 
representatives of the United Nations and of the 
Nations associated with them affixed their signa- 
tures to the agreement. 


Two STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE plans recently 
approved by the Board brought to 46 the number 
of jurisdictions now operating all three of the 
special types of public assistance. Iowa’s plan for 
aid to dependent children was approved on 
October 12, and the Illinois plan for aid to the 
blind was approved October 22. Forty-nine 
States are now operating aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and 46 States aid to the blind, under ap- 
proved plans. 

The Iowa plan will be integrated with the State’s 
other two programs and will be administered by 
the county departments of social welfare under the 
supervision of the State Department of Social 
Welfare. The plan provides up to $15 a month for 
one child and $10 for each additional child in the 
family group, within a monthly maximum of $50. 
The first payments are expected to be made on 
January 1, 1944, when the widow’s-aid program 
will expire. Under the legislation the counties are 
scheduled to meet one-fourth the total cost of the 
assistance payments 

Aid to the blind in Illinois is State financed and, 


like the State’s other two programs, will be 
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administered by the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion through county departments of public 
welfare. Maximum payments of $40 are pro- 
vided, but the maximum may be exceeded for 
medical services. It is understood that payments 
under the new program were to start in October, 


ToTAL EXPENDITURES for public assistance in the 
continental United States amounted to $77.5 
million in September. Old-age assistance ac- 
counted for 7Z percent of the total, aid to depend- 
ent children for 15 percent, aid to the blind for 3 
percent, and general assistance for 10 percent. 
A year ago, the expenditure under these four 
programs was only slightly higher—$78.4 million— 
but the total amount expended for public aid, 
which included earnings under Federal work 
programs, was $104.9 million. Expenditures for 
old-age assistance and general assistance increased 
from the August level, the first monthly increase 
in general assistance payments since March. Pay- 
ments under the other two programs registered 
slight declines. The number of recipients con- 
tinued downward under all programs; in aid to 
dependent children, it was the lowest in nearly 
5 years and in old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, the smallest in about 2 years. 





In SEPTEMBER, for the first time in the history of 
the unemployment compensation program, one 
State—Wyoming—paid no unemployment bene- 
fits. Nine other States reached record lows in 
the number and amount of benefit payments. 
For the country as a whole, only $4.4 million was 
expended, as against the $22.4 million in Septem- 
ber a year ago. The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries—74,500—was 16 percent below the 
August and 82 percent below the September 1942 
weekly averages. The down-swing in _ initial 
claims continued, though at a slightly lessened 
rate in September; all but three States shared in 
the 19-percent decline. All States but Alaska 








reported fewer continued claims than in the 
previous month. In comparison with claims a 
year earlier, only three-tenths as many initial 
claims were filed and only one-fifth as many 
continued claims. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
benefits were in force at the end cf September for 
some 842,000 individuals, at a monthly amount 
of $15.3 million. Eighty-four percent of the total 
number were in current-payment status; most of 
the rest were being withheld because the benefi- 
ciary was working in a covered job. About 19 
percent of the primary benefits and about 25 per- 
cent of the widow’s current benefits were subject 
to deduction; a year ago only 15 and 16 percent, 
respectively, were being withheld. More than 
$13.4 million was certified during the month to 
719,000 beneficiaries; 53 percent of the total 
amount went to primary beneficiaries, 38 percent 
to survivors, and 9 percent to dependents. 

Covered employment in the second quarter of 
1943, estimated at 37.7 million, and taxable wages, 
estimated at $16.5 billion, reached the highest 
levels on record. The number of workers was 4 
percent above that for the preceding quarter, and 
taxable wages 7 percent. In comparison with 
April-June 1942, the increases were 6.5 and 26 
percent, respectively. The average taxable wage 
rose to $437, from $423 in the preceding quarter 
and $368 in the second quarter a year ago. The 
number of employers reporting taxable wages, 
which reached a peak of 2,270,000 in the third 
quarter of 1941, declined continuously in each 
succeeding quarter and totaled 2,036,000 in the 
April-June period. While the number of employ- 
ers has been decreasing, there has been an almost 
continuous rise in the average number of employ- 
ees per employer, as larger firms have expanded 
and smaller ones, faced with increasing shortages 
of labor and materials, have had to liquidate. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES to certain dependents of 
members of the armed forces were substantially 
increased in amendments (Public Law 174) to 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1943. The amendments, signed by the President 
on October 26, also provide that the first month’s 
family allowance shall be paid entirely by the 
Government. 

Coverage is extended to the first three grades 


of enlisted personnel—comprising the various 
classes of noncommissioned officers and petty 
officers—as well as to those in grades four through 
seven, the group originally covered. Dependents 
of enlisted women are also made eligible for benefits 
if they are in fact dependent. 

The group of Class A dependents remains the 
same as that defined originally, i. e., wives, 
children, and divorced wives. The definition of 
“child” is broadened, however, to include “g 


_ person to whom the man stands in loco parentis 


and has so stood for not less than 12 months prior 
to the date of application in behalf of the child,” 
and children living with a divorced wife are 
included. Class B dependents are now divided 
into two groups, B and B-1; the dependents are 
the same in both groups—parents, brothers, 
sisters—and are differentiated only by the degree 
of dependency. Class B-1 dependents are those 
who have received “the chief portion” of their 
support from the enlisted man; Class B de- 
pendents, who receive benefits only if there is no 
eligible B-1 dependent, are those who have been 
receiving ‘“‘a substantial portion’”’ of their support. 
The husband and children of women members of 
the armed forces are considered dependents only if 
the woman was their “‘chief support.” 

No change is made in the basic monthly amounts 
payable to a wife alone or a child alone, but the 
allowances for additional dependents are in- 
creased. The total amounts payable (including 
both the deduction from the man’s pay and the 
Government’s contribution) are as follows: 





QOricinal mende 
Dependents ricinal A mended 
wert act 


Wife and 
No child $i $50 
One child f wi) 
Each additional child 2 


No wife but— 
One child ‘ 4 2 
Each additional child ( 


Divorced wife and 
No child Upt 
One child t 
Each additional child 





The same schedule of payments applies to the 
husband and children of an enlisted woman when 
they are dependent on her for their chief support 
and insofar as the provisions are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of any law pertaining to the 
service of which she is a member. 
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The original act established two sets of sched- 
ules for Class B dependents, starting at $37 for 
one dependent parent when there were no Class 
A dependents to whom allowances were being 
paid, and at $20 when Class A allowances were 
also being paid. Under the amended provisions, 
Class B dependents receive a total allowance of 
$37, payable only if no allowance is payable to a 
dependent in Class B-1. The allowance schedule 
for Class B-1 dependents is as follows: 


One parent - - - $50 
Two parents - - - _ 68 
One parent and one brother or sister > 
Brother or sister only 42 


Each additional brother or sister in the groups listed 
above. - -- ‘ » 


Whenever the monthly allowance is divided 
among dependents of a class—two or more chil- 
dren, two parents, a divorced wife and child or 
children, or two or more brothers and sisters— 
the total amount is to be divided equally unless 
the Secretaries of the Army or Navy direct other- 
wise. The allowance to Class B dependents is 
payable to one designated dependent only, unless 
the Secretary of the respective department directs 
otherwise. 

No change is made in the schedule of amounts 
to be deducted from, or charged to, the enlisted 
man’s pay toward the allowances, i. e., $22 for 
any month after the first for which an allowance 
is paid and an additional $5 if allowances are paid 
The in- 
creases provided by the amended act and all the 
first month’s payment are met by the Govern- 
ment. 


to more than one class of dependents. 


A UNIFORM sysTEeM of unemployment allowances 
for demobilized service men and women, and credit 
under old-a and survivors insurance during 
their period of military service, were recommended 
by the President in a message to Congress on 
November 23. “What our service men and 
women want, more than anything else,’ the 
President declared, ‘is the assurance of satis- 
factory employment upon their return to civil 
life.’ His first recommendation, therefore, was 
for legislation providing a uniform, reasonable 
mustering-out pay to all members of the armed 
forces, to be paid in monthly installments rather 
than inalumpsum. ‘We must anticipate, how- 
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ever,”’ the President continued, “‘that some mem- 
bers of the armed forces may not be able to obtain 
employment within a reasonable time after their 
return to civil life. For them, unemployment 
allowances should be provided until they can 
reasonably be absorbed by private industry. 

“Members of the armed services are not now 
adequately covered by existing unemployment 
insurance laws of the States. It is estimated that 
approximately one-half of them will have no 
unemployment insurance protection at all when 
they leave military service. Benefits payable to 
those who are covered by State law are unequal, 
and will vary greatly among the States because of 
the wide differences in the provisions of the State 
laws. The protection in many cases will be in- 
adequate. It is plainly a Federal responsibility 
to provide . . . adequate and equitable allowances 
to those service men and women who are unable 
to find employment after their demobilization . . . 

“T believe that there should be a fixed and 
uniform rate of benefit for a fixed period... In 
order to qualify for an unemployment allowance 
each person should be obliged to register with the 
U. S. Employment Service, and, following the 
usual practice in unemployment insurance, must 
be willing to accept available and suitable employ- 
ment, or to engage in a training course to prepare 
him for such employment. The protection under 
this system should be continued for an adequate 
length of time following the period for which 
mustering-out payment is made.” 

The President also recommended that a Federal 
maritime unemployment insurance act be enacted 
without delay to protect maritime workers against 
post-war unemployment. ‘There has been in 
effect since 1938 a railroad unemployment in- 
surance act, and a similar act for maritime workers 
is long overdue.” 

Pointing out that exclusion of the period of 
military service under old-age and _ survivors 
insurance decreases both the amount of the indi- 
vidual’s retirement benefit and the protection 
afforded his survivors, the President recommended 
legislation to give al] members of the armed forces 
credit for their period of military service. “The 
burden of this extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance should be carried by the Federal 
Government, and the Federal contributions should 
be uniform for all members of the armed forces 
irrespective of their rank.”’ 








Adjusting Administration to War Time 


Oscar M. PoweE..* 


LIKE ALL OTHER administrative organizations in 
the United States, private and public, the Social 
Security Board felt at once the repercussion of the 
bombs at Pearl Harbor. Many of our activities, 
especially those in connection with the responsi- 
bilities we then had for employment services, had 
already been increasing under pressures generated 
by the defense program. On December 7, 1941, 
however, it became clear that no corner of our 
organization would escape the impact of war. 

I like to believe that the Board was better 
equipped than many organizations to face this 
emergency. It had the advantage of being a 
young organization, recruited in a period when 
public service challenged the imagination of young 
people and many people no longer young. From 
the labor market, overcrowded during most of 
the preceding 6 years, the Board had been able to 
attract and select, in accordance with merit prin- 
ciples, a staff who were wholeheartedly interested 
in the objectives of the program and had, I be- 
lieve, an unusually high level of educational and 
technical achievement. I have been told that 
never before had so large an organization been 
recruited wholly under the civil-service system. 
Since social security was new in this country, how- 
ever, very few among the thousands of employees 
eventually recruited could have specific ex- 
perience in the administrative duties for which the 
organization became responsible under the Social 
Security Act. Moreover, nearly all the specific 
procedures for such administration had to be 
worked out from scratch. 

For these reasons, staff training—basic training 
and specialized training, at induction and on the 
job—has been a prime concern of the Board 
since the beginning. A training program had been 
started by the spring of 1936, months before the 
first thousand employees were on the rolls. Be- 
cause we had good people, interested in learning 
and in their jobs, it was both economical and just 
for the Board to adopt and follow a policy of 
promotion from within, and to advance competent 





*Executive Director, Social Security Board. This article is taken from an 
address delivered at the Regional Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies at Jackson Hole, Wyoming, July 21, 1943. 
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employees to more responsible jobs as new oppor. 
tunities opened up in the growing organization, 
Thus many supervisory jobs were held by persons 
who knew, from personal experience, the exact 
nature of the work their subordinates were doing, 
Moreover, since we all were working together, and 
often working against time as one provision of the 
act after another went into scheduled operation, 
there was a widespread and critical interest among 
the staff both in the objectives of the program and 
in the best ways of working to fulfill them. 

As a consequence of this history, I believe | 
can say, without being smug, that the outbreak 
of the war found us with a closely knit organization 
and reasonably tight and smooth administrative 
procedures. Each year we had been able to doa 
little better than we had hoped and to turn back 
part of our appropriation for administrative ex- 
penses. More important, the crisis found us with 
an enthusiastic and critical working spirit on the 
part of the great majority of our staff. In its 
6 years of existence the Social Security Board had 
not had time to develop the middle-aged bulges 
and lethargy which often unfortunately character. 
ize organizations as well as individuals. We hope 
it never will develop these qualities. 

We also were in a position to realize, because 
of our concern with the labor market and other 
economic situations, that the slogan ‘business as 
usual,”” no matter how honorable its intention, 


would not be feasible for any organization in war-, 


time. The best we could hope for was ‘‘standards 
as usual,” trusting that ingenuity and effort would 
enable us to do as much work as we had been 
doing—or more—when we had far less to work 
with. In the circumstances which confronted us, 
many changes in ways of doing business had to 
be made to get the essential work done. 

The obstacles we have been facing for the past 
vear and a half are too well known to nearly all 
public and private administrators to need more 
than mention. Chief among them are the loss of 
experienced personnel to war agencies or the armed 
forces and inability to get qualified persons for 
replacements. In one large branch of the organ- 
ization, last year’s turn-over was 100 percent. 
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Like other agencies, the Board has also had to 
face actual or impending shortages of supplies and 
equipment and also the particularly severe short- 
ages of office space and housing in Washington. 

The measures used to combat these difficulties 
also are not novel in themselves. Activities have 
been decentralized whenever it has been possible 
and desirable to do so. When possible, we have 
simplified the work to be done, the ways of doing 
it, and the materials and equipment used in turn- 
ing it out. We have preached and practiced 
training and still more training. These are famil- 
iar lines of action. I think, however, that we are 
using some new and effective ways to implement 
old devices. 

Few of us failed to recognize that war would 
make it necessary to get along without services 
and conveniences which had been entirely appro- 
priate in time of peace. The problem was how to 
identify the jobs, practices, and equipment which 
could be sacrificed, and how to make full use of 
those remaining. In evena few years an organiza- 
tion, like a ship, develops barnacles that slow up 
its progress. In one or another part of the organi- 
zation, things continue to be done in a certain way 
chiefly because they have been done that way, 
even though the reason for doing them may have 
been outgrown. 

At the beginning of a new program, for example, 
certain types of statistical material, which no one 
had had occasion or opportunity to collect previ- 
ously, had to be gathered and tabulated for the 
information necessary to guide and test adminis- 
tration. When that information was once gained, 
and when experience showed little subsequent 
change in it from year to year, reporting could be 
discontinued temporarily or permanently. It 
may be that the Board has not yet stopped calling 
for all the reports which can be dispensed with, 
but we have the will to do so and, with the collabo- 
ration of all concerned, hope to continue progress 
in this direction. The problem is to identify and 
do away with the habits and practices which have 
grown up accidentally, or which, having once been 
useful, are no longer warranted at this time. 

For materia] things, that job is relatively easy, 
especially at the beginning. As I said earlier, I 
believe that administration of the Social Security 
Board has been reasonably tight and economical 
judged by prevailing standards in either business 
or government. Yet the searches made by the 
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administrative officers in each of our Washington 
bureaus turned up, for example, 375 file cabinets 
which could be returned to stock for others who 
needed them more (incidentally releasing 2,170 
square feet of floor space); 280 telephone exten- 
sions were removed, producing a small but worth- 
while saving in monthly charges and making 
scarce instruments available for urgent needs; 
and 220 typewriters were transferred to more 
useful purposes. In some instances, the re- 
ductions in equipment and other facilities meant 
belt tightening—that is, deliberate lowering of 
standards that had been entirely legitimate before 
civilian scarcities became a byword. In other 
cases, Offices found—often to their surprise— 
what I have called barnacles; for example, in- 
herited file cases full of material collected by a 
previous incumbent of a job or for a purpose no 
longer valid, or telephone extensions which have 
been installed for some function which no longer 
existed. 


The “Why” Survey 


A much more ambitious survey, known popu- 
larly as the‘‘why”’ survey, was undertaken last fall 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Because of the nature of its jobs, that Bureau’s 
losses of personnel to the war agencies and armed 
forces had been particularly heavy. Its large- 
scale operations, moreover, required equipment 
and material urgently needed for war-connected 
activities. In announcing the survey, the Director 
said, “‘We cannot conscientiously use men and 
machines and materials for activities and opera- 
tions not essential to the immediate needs of the 
program, even though such activities are desirable 
in times of peace. We should not so compete 
with war industries and war agencies.”’ 

A. 6-month schedule was worked out for de- 
tailed studies, one after another, of more than 
50 activities of the Bureau. All employees, from 
bottom to top, were urged to look critically at 
each stage in each of the activities under review. 
More than 6,575 separate suggestions, representing 
the ideas of more than 2,000 different employees, 
were made and processed through to the office of 
the Director of the Bureau. 

Proposals developed in the course of this review 
of Bureau operations have ranged from major 
decisions by the Board, such as decisions to close 
or combine certain field offices, to apparently small 
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procedural changes. In any large-scale operation, 
however, what seems like a minor simplification 
may result in very large savings in effort and 
money. For example, omission of the left-hand 
part of one form has eliminated the biggest typing 
job in each of more than 400 field offices of the 
Board and resulted in savings of some $218,000 in 
personnel and printing costs. This part of the 
form was originally designed to supply information 
for the wage records of State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies; it was found, however, that the 
same information can be made available to the 40 
States which use it at far less cost in time, effort, 
and money by reproducing the data mechanically 
as a byproduct of the Board’s accounting opera- 
tions. It is important thet in many of these 
simplifications we have in mind not only our 
present limitations in personnel but also the 
situation at the end of the war, when an enormous 
backlog of deferred retirement claims will probably 
come to us suddenly for quick action. 

The cumulative value of all these tightening 
efforts was reflected in this year’s budget esti- 
mates for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, in which the Board was able to request 
an increase of only 1.7 percent in administrative 
expenses of the Bureau to meet an increase of 6.1 
percent in its work load. 


Job Methods Training 


It has long been a practice in business organi- 
zations to call in efficiency experts to diagnose 
trouble spots and bottle-necks and prescribe reme- 
dies and general tonics to increase the output of 
organization. Obviously, the Board could not 
bave adopted this course of action, even if it had 
been so minded; the Nation’s specialized talent 
in efficiency methods and inventions was needed 
by many with a more urgent claim on such serv- 
ices. Moreover, we are of the conviction that 
good administration cannot be superimposed at 
the top or pulled out of a bat by a kind of leger- 
demain. It is something built up by devising and 
keeping open, from the bottom to the top of the 
organization, channels for common understand- 
ing of the problems to be met and the ways in 
which they are being met, and channels for learn- 
ing and using, day by day, all the intelligence and 
ingenuity that any member of the staff can bring 
to those problems. 

I use the word “channels” advisedly, for col- 


laboration among any group of persons does not 
happen by accident. Unless there are definite 
and recognized methods for working out ideas 
and getting them to the persons who are in g 
position to do something about them, and unless 
those persons then take the appropriate action, 
there are stumbling blocks all along the way, 
Many good ideas and even more good intentions 
are likely to dry rot in “suggestion boxes’’ or op 
the desk of someone along the line who is tog 
busy to think; or they are lost somewhere in g 
fog of weariness, prejudice, or mere inertia. We 
had to find definite ways in which we could lift 
ourselves by our own bootstraps—that is, could 
find, adopt, and use ways to do as much or more 
with far less. 

Instead of calling in outside experts or relying 
on a haphazard suggestion system, we therefore 
undertook to train every employee in the work of 
his unit and in improving the methods of accom- 
plishing it—to give every last employee the 
“know how.”” With this “know how” 
able to make sensible improvements that could 
not be worked out in any other way. Every em- 
ployee makes at least one proposal for improve- 
ment, and between 80 and 70 percent of the 
proposals are practicable. A grade 2 clerk-typist 
in our files unit has tripled her production. A 
$2,000 employee in the Bureau of Employment 
Security worked out a procedural simplification 
that will save unemployment compensation agen- 
cies and the Federal Government many thousands 
of dollars annually. 

Briefly, this is the procedure followed. The 
supervisor of a unit calls his employees to what 
is essentially a staff meeting and explains that 
they are going to work out together ways of 


they are 


simplifying and improving the methods of doing 
the work. He explains further that to help them 
a member of the Board’s Training Division is 
there to describe a definite way to begin. The 
“trainer” then takes over and presents rather 
dramatically what is essentially the Job Methods 
Training plan developed by Training Within 
Industry for industrial foremen. Naturally, that 
program has had to be adapted somewhat; the 
biggest change we have made has been to enlist 
the whole staff—top, bottom, and middle—rather 
than to make work simplification the job of 
supervisors alone. 

The JMT plan calls for selecting a simple con- 
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crete operation and breaking it down into the 
yarious steps actually followed. This break-down 
shows the employee how the operation is now being 
carried on and gives him a field on which to turn 
the searchlight. He learns to ask about each de- 
tail: 

Why is it necessary? 

What is its purpose? 

Where should it be done? 

When should it be done? 

Who should do it? 

How is the best way? 

His answers to these questions in turn lead him 
to see how to eliminate unnecessary details and 
duplication, combine and rearrange details, how 
to place responsibility for various phases of the 
work more effectively, and how otherwise to 
simplify ways of doing necessary work. 

At the end of the first meeting, each member 
of the group is asked so select some part of his 
work or that of his unit and to use the JMT tech- 
niques to work out an improved method of doing 
it. At subsequent meetings, over which the super- 
visor presides with the technical assistance of the 
trainer, each member of the unit presents his 
proposal for simplification and improvement; it is 
then considered and discussed by other members 
of the group, who help him, if necessary, to refine 
his idea. 

This process may seem to require a large in- 
vestment of time. It does. But the returns on 
our investment so far are so large and so immediate 
that we want to invest all we can at such a rate of 
interest. LEEvery employee works out at least one 
proposal and, thanks to the training, the proposals 
are usually good. In the groups that have met so 
far, several improvements are usually developed 
that are so good that any one of them will pay us 
back many times over for the time invested by the 
whole group. 

We think of these more or less formal meetings, 
however, as only the beginning. As a matter of 
fact, we are thinking of this as a continuing way of 
operating the Board wherein every supervisor 
seeks the cooperation of his subordinates in finding 
constantly better and simpler ways of accomplish- 
ing the work of the unit. 

Work Simplification Program 
To this end and to provide a means for getting 


action on proposals, a permanent work simplifica- 
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tion procedure has been set up. A simple form is 
provided on which the employee describes the 
improvement which he has carefully worked out, 
often with the help of his supervisor. These 
proposals are passed up the regular supervisory 
line until they reach the top. Approval to adopt 
the proposal is given at the point in the supervisory 
line where authority for such action exists. We 
want the proposals to come all the way up, how- 
ever, so that we can give recognition and credit for 
good ideas and as a precaution against arbitrary 
action by subordinate supervisors. 

A question may be raised concerning the advisa- 
bility of having employees submit their ideas for 
improvement through the regular supervisory 
channels. Certainly ‘“‘suggestion systems” avoid 
supervisory channels, on the principle that super- 
visors won’t be openminded and in many cases 
will penalize employees for having the effrontery 
to suggest change. We all are likely to resist new 
ideas. We dislike to have our habits disturbed. 
There is no reason, however, to run away from 
this problem. Our reason for having each super- 
visor and his employees meet together is largely 
to overcome this difficulty. By the end of five or 
six sessions under the guidance of the trainer, the 
normal resistance is preity well washed out, and 
the supervisor frequently has established a new 
relationship with his staff. I suppose that the 
Social Security Board has its share of supervisors 
who have given employees the impression that it 
would be tactless or unwise to offer suggestions for 
changing the status quo; so far those who have 
shared in this program are now urging their em- 
ployees to recommend improvements. For one 
thing, under our present set-up, it reflects upon 
the supervisor when employees don’t suggest 
improvements. 

As a matter of fact, the Board has discovered 
that the improved relationship between supervisor 
and employees is nearly as important as the original 
purpose. Some of the results and byproducts of 
the effort are suggested by the following comments 
of employees rather far down the line: 

I never realized before that there could be a plan for 
thinking out improvements. Why there is just no end 
to what we can do now. 

I had always thought the supervisor was supposed to 
do all the planning of how to do the work. Now I feel 
it is part of all our jobs. 


The thing that meant most to me was that the 
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supervisor and others were interested enough in us to 
even ask our opinions. 


I learned a lot about my own work that I didn’t 
know before and I learned more about the other 
people’s work. That made me see just how my job is 
important. 


I was surprised that a supervisor would sit down and 
help us work out ideas and then see that we got credit 
for them. 


Before we didn’t know how we stood. Now we know 
something worthwhile we did is recognized and 
appreciated. 


Always before I didn’t know whether we were doing 
the job just as we should. We were sort of turned 
loose to do them the best way we could. Now we 
know just how to go about all our work and we know 
it is the best way—that we helped work out and that 
is officially approved. 


The repercussions, however, extend all the way 
up. Recently one official reported that his 
Division was undergoing a reorganization. ‘And 
it’s unlike any reorganization we ever had before,”’ 
he said. “This one is from the bottom up. 


Everyone’s in on it and is interested in making it 
work.” 


Job Instructor Training 


Previously we had adapted for our use another 
of Training Within Industry programs—Job 
Instructor Training. We recognized that it makes 
good sense to help people learn whatever things 
they need to learn in order to do their work most 
effectively. We recognized also that this training 
—or whatever you care to call it—can be accom- 
plished only through our supervisors. No one 
would maintain that a 10-hour course by itself can 
equip supervisors to be expert trainers of their 
subordinates. We have found JIT helpful, how- 
ever, as a means of making supervisors more fully 
aware of their responsibilities for assuring that 
their employees learn, quickly and correctly, the 
things they need to learn. JIT has also given 
them some of the techniques they need, and it is 
part of a larger continuing effort to enable every- 
one in a position of supervision to become an 
expert trainer and developer of his subordinates. 

The Board could not have escaped work simpli- 
fication and other economies even if we bad been 
so minded. Like other public agencies, we have 
had to get our operations under lower personnel 
ceilings and into smaller appropriations of funds. 
Our good intentions have been under the contin- 


uous pressure of necessity. Without those intep. 
tions, however, and without the widespread staf 
understanding and concerted effort I have tried tg 
describe, necessity might have been a destructiye 
force. As it is, we regret, but do not resent, some 
of the changes required by war conditions. [Ip 
many other cases, moreover, we have the satisfae. 
tion of knowing that the changes we are making 
now—chief among them changes in point of view 
and in habits of working—will continue to speed 
and smooth operations long after the war is ever. 

Within the Board’s organization as a whole, 
there is a wide range of activities, some of which 
have increased as others declined. Some addi- 
tional responsibilities have been delegated to the 
Board during the emergency. Though the Federal 
insurance system, like the insurance systems in the 
States, is confronted with many problems arising 
from the increased volume of wage and contribu- 
tions reporting, administration within the Board 
has no parallel for the situation faced by State 
unemployment compensation agencies, in which 
unemployment benefit claims and payments have 
declined to a small fraction of those a year ago. 
I doubt if many groups of administrators have had 
to face more difficult problems than are involved 
in so sharp and swift a drop in major activities 
while, at the same time, they must stand by ready 
to take up, at some future unpredictable date, a 
sudden job of unknown but doubtless very large 
dimensions. 

The decline in the claims load explains, of course, 
why costs of administering unemployment com- 
pensation programs have increased in relation to 
benefit payments until in some States the ratio is 
now very high. This situation raises a problem 
which is of prime concern to the Board as well as 
the State agencies. Granted at once that it is 
essential to maintain a structure which will with- 
stand the post-war impact, what changes can and 
should be made now to money, 
equipment, and materials which are critically 
needed elsewhere? Obviously no one knows the 
whole answer to this question, and obviously the 
answers will differ greatly among the States and 
among places within a State. I doubt, however, 
whether any would deny that there are many 
answers and that these answers, individually of 
varying importance, are collectively of great 
importance, and that it is a matter of personal 
self-respect and our duty as public administrators 
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and as citizens of a warring country to find those 
answers and put them into effective operation. 

If the Board’s own experience gives a guide— 
and I am sufficiently impressed by it to believe 
that it does—the job all of us must do and keep 
on doing can be done only from within and by the 
whole organization, from bottom to top. It can 
be done only by enlisting the interest and brains 
and efforts of all the people who do the job and 
so know it better than anyone else. No detail is 
too small, and no activity too large, to be worth 
critical review, reappraisal, and the indicated action. 

The biggest enemies we face as administrators 
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are inertia, a universal failing of mankind which 
appears among “bureaucrats” as among others, 
and the war weariness which comes from knowing 
that we are in the midst of world changes about 
which we can do little individually while we must 
continue to carry on our responsibilities and must 
bear eventually some unknown brunt. I take it 
that war weariness will not decrease of itself in 
the coming months. We must and can, however, 
keep clear of apathy and lethargy. We must let 
the chill wind of economy shake off our weariness 
and give us new zest. We must take off fat, for 


there is no fat on race horses. 








Dependents of Unemployment Compensation 
Claimants in Delaware 


Marvin BLoom * 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION in this country 
represents payment for a part of the wage loss 
suffered during unemployment. An unemployed 
worker, except in the District of Columbia, 
receives a weekly benefit based only on his past 
wages, and family responsibilities play no part 
in the determination of benefit rights. In the 
District, from $1 to $3 a week is added to the 
benefit amount if the worker has certain specified 
dependents. 

It is significant, however, that during the-past 
3 years more than a dozen bills relating to depend- 
ents’ allowances were introduced in the legisla- 
tures of Maryland, Michigan, New York, and 
Oregon.' The New York State Advisory Council 
has recommended dependents’ allowances. A 
Michigan bill providing such benefits lacked only 
a few votes for enactment in February 1942. 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S. 1161 and 
H. R. 2861) includes provisions for payment of 
dependents’ benefits for the short-term risks of 
unemployment and temporary disability as well as 
for the long-term risks of old-age and permanent 
disability. 

Because of this interest in dependents’ allow- 
ances, the Delaware employment security agency 
undertook a survey of the number and character- 
istics of claimants’ dependents in December 1941 
and of the relationship between benefits and family 
responsibility. Although data on family responsi- 
bilities were available from the decennial census, 
the National Health Survey, and the Family 
Composition Study, there were no accurate data 
on dependents of unemployment compensation 
claimants. The Delaware study was intended to 
determine whether the claimant group differs in 
composition from the population at large and to 





* Bureau of Employment Security, Program Division. The survey on 
which this article is based was initiated by the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. The Delaware Unemployment Compensation Commission made its 
staff and facilities available for interviewing claimants. Editing, coding, 
tabulation, and analysis were undertaken by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, which acknowledges gratefully the cooperation of the Delaware 
Commission. 

1 Earlier bills providing dependents’ benefits were introduced in Michigan 
(1931), Maryland (1933), New York (1923 and 1934), Washington (1933 aud 
1935), and Ohio, Oregon, and Pennsylvania (1935). 
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what extent the existing benefit formula reflects 
family responsibilities. 

Since the study was carried on against a back- 
ground of discussion of specific proposals for the 
inclusion of dependents’ benefits in unemployment 
compensation, it was designed to throw some light 
on the issues involved in these discussions. One 
major policy question concerns the types of 
dependents that should be included. Definitions 
of dependents in the bills mentioned above vary 
widely. Some declare merely that benefits shall be 
payable with respect to “dependents.” Since, 
however, the most common provision limits the 
definition of dependents to wives and children, the 
following analysis gives particular attention to 
these dependents. At the same time, recognition 
of the fact that there are other classes of persons 
dependent on claimants suggested the desirability 
of obtaining comprehensive information on the 
whole question of family responsibilities of 
claimants. 

The study was based on a random sample of 
workers who filed claims in the local offices of 
Wilmington, Dover, and Georgetown during a 
2%-month period (December 1941—February 1942). 
Interviewers obtained information on the com- 
position of claimants’ families, the wage rates and 
employment status of family members, and the 
contributions of members to the family fund.’ 

Although the upswing in war production had 
begun, employment in Delaware bad not reached 
an unusually high level in the winter of 1941-42, 
and the 24%-month sample probably gives a repre- 
sentative picture of dependents in Delaware 
claimants’ families in a fairly normal period. In- 
deed, the State claim load was relatively heavy in 
December 1941 and January 1942, because of 
seasonal lay-offs in the construction, food-pre- 
serving, and garment industries. In addition, 
curtailment orders or shortages of materials had 
caused large numbers of regular workers to be laid 
off at this time in the rubber products, transporta- 


1A description of the sample and study techniques is included in “ Method- 


ology”’ at end of article. 
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tion equipment, textile, leather products, and 
automobile industries. 

The great majority of claimants who were 
interviewed were attached to the labor market, to 
the extent that they met the qualifying-earnings 
requirement of $125 then in effect in Delaware. 
Only 3.3 percent of the total group had failed to 
earn this much in covered employment during their 
base periods. 

Summary of findings.—Few claimants who were 
heads of families could rely on the earnings of 
other family members to assist in supporting the 
household; three-fourths of these claimants were 
the only earners in their families. Half of the 
1,288 claimants interviewed had at least 1 person 
wholly or mainly dependent on them. Wives and 
children were the principal dependents. Almost 
half of all claimants had a nonworking wife or a 
child under age 18; less than 10 percent of the 
claimants were the chief support of other relatives. 
Thus, provisions covering only nonworking wives 
and children would include the great majority of 
actual dependents. 

Because both earning power and family responsi- 
bilities vary with age, and because weekly benefit 
amounts are based on prior earnings, there was 
some relationship between the benefits received 
by Delaware claimants and their family responsi- 
bilities. Thus, the median weekly benefit for 
those with dependents was about $3 higher than 
the median for those with no dependents. On the 
other hand, since workers with the same amount 
of highest quarterly earnings, but different family 
responsibilities, were entitled to the same weekly 
benefit amount, weekly benefits did not uniformly 
reflect family responsibilities. About one-fourth 
of the claimants who had 3 or more dependents 
received no more than $8.50 a week and, con- 
versely, more than 40 percent of the claimants 
with weekly benefit amounts of $6.50 or less had 
1 or more dependents. Moreover, the average 
weekly benefit amount per member of the family 
decreased markedly as the size of family increased. 

Claimant characteristics—About half the claim- 
ants were white men and about a third Negro 
men. Women constituted about 16 percent of all 
the claimants and all but 3 of the 200 women were 
white. 

Most of the claimants were 30-54 years, the 
ages in which family responsibilities are greatest. 
There were relatively few youths and aged 
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workers; only 7.4 percent were under 21 years and 
4.7 percent aged 65 or over. The median age of 
men was 39, of women 31. Although the median 
was lower for white claimants than for Negro, the 
difference was due solely to the larger proportion 
of women among the white claimants. White 
men averaged 40 years of age, Negro men 39. 
While Negroes were concentrated largely in the 
ages 35-44, proportionately more youths and 
older persons were found among the white men. 

The predominant family unit consisted of 
husband and wife, with or without children. 
About 54 percent of the claimants were married 
and living with a husband or wife; another 10 
percent were married but separated;* 27 percent 
were single; and 9 percent were widowed or 
divorced. 

In February 1943, a year after the survey was 
made, workers claiming unemployment benefits 
differed considerably from those who filed claims 
a year earlier. A survey of the occupational and 
personal characteristics of 460 claimants (81 per- 
cent of all claimants in Delaware during the week 
ended February 13, 1943) showed that 66 percent 
were women, as against only 16 percent during 
the earlier survey period. Both the men and 
women were much older, on the average, than the 
claimants in this study. In the 1942 sample, 37 
percent of the men and 12 percent of the women 
were 45 years of age or older. These proportions 
had jumped to 72 and 40 percent, respectively, 
by February 1943. Although the proportion of 
single claimants dropped from 27 to 14 percent in 
the year period, only 23 percent of the men inter- 
viewed this year claimed to have dependents. 


Claimants’ Families 


In 1942 only 1 out of 4 claimants lived alone or 
outside a family unit * (table 1). Some of the 
husband-wife families, which constituted 53 per- 





3 Husband and wife were classified as living together if a separation which 
began with the claimant’s unemployment was expected to end with reem- 
ployment or if one was temporarily hospitalized or absent on a visit or worked 
in another city and returned home weekends. In all other cases, a husband 
and wife not living together were considered to be separated. In five such 
instances, the husband wes in the Army. 

‘ For married claimants, a family was defined as including 1 or more of the 
following in addition to the claimant: wife or husband, unmarried children, 
dependent father, widowed mother, mother whose husband was unable to 
work, unmarried dependent brother or sister; and for unmarried claimants: 
mother, father, dependent grandparents, and unmarried sisters and brothers. 
Whether claimant was married or unmarried, persons supported from the 
claimant’s family fund, or contributing to it (aside from payments for board 
and room) were considered members of the family. 
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Table 1.—Family type of claimants, by race 


























° Claimants 
Num-! Per- Num-| Per- Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
Total._____ , 1,288 | 100.0} 859| 100.0/ 420! 100.0 
Claimant only... == | San} 9] «6162 | 18.9) 159| 37.1 
laimant and: | 
Spouse! 282 21.9 172; 2.0 110 | 25.6 
Spouse and 1 or more chil- 
es is. e 406 31.5 308 | 35.9 ON 22.8 
1 or more children but no | 
spouse! ____ : 50 3.9 36 4.2 14 3.3 
1 or 2 parents '____ : 204 15.8 168 19.5 36 8.4 
Brothers or sisters but no 
parents! .__ 15 1.2 10 1.2 5 1.2 
Other dependent relatives 
or persons _____ 10 8 3 3 7 1.6 








! With or without other dependent relatives or persons. 


cent of all families, shared the same household 
with 1 or more other persons. Nearly 16 percent 
of the family units consisted of the claimant, 
parents, and possibly brothers or sisters. 

About 35 percent lived with 1 or more of their 
unmarried children. All but 50 of these 456 
claimants were living with a husband or wife, also. 
Thus the principal family group among all claim- 
ants consisted of the claimant, spouse, and child or 
children. Although 27 percent of both white and 
Negro claimants were single and 64 and 66 per- 
cent, respectively, were married, relatively many 
more Negroes lived alone while fewer were living 
with a spouse. The claimant-parent family unit 
was also more frequent among the white claimants. 

Families of 2 or more persons, in which the 
claimant was the head,> averaged 3.4 persons 
including the claimant, while families in which the 
claimant was not the head averaged 4.1 persons. 

Earners in the families.—Seventy-six percent of 
the claimants who were heads of families were the 
only earners® in their families (table 2). In 
families of 2 or more persons (headed by claimants), 
the percentage was smaller; 64 percent of these 
families had only 1 earner. The largest families 
had the greatest number of workers; half the 
families with 6 or more members had 2 or more 
earners. As one would expect, the families headed 

5 In 1-person families, the claimant was considered the head of the family: 
in claimant-spouse or claimant-spouse-children families, the husband; in 
claimant-children families, the claimant; in claimant-parents families, the 
father, if living with claimant, or the mother, if father was not living with 
claimant; and in claimant-brother-sister and other families, the oldest person. 
Thus, the head of the family was the person usually regarded as such by the 
claimant and his family. 

* An earner was a member of the family who was working, had a job, or was 


seeking work during the interview week. This definition understates some- 
what the true number of gainful workers in the household. 
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by persons other than the claimant had more 
workers ; 87 percent of these families had 2 or more 


wage earners. 


larger the family; the more workers. 

More than nine-tenths of the families had only 
1 worker who was unemployed and seeking work. 
However, in 1 in 6 of the 2-earner families headed 
by claimants, both earners were jobless; and in 
more than a third of these families with 3 of 


more 


As with the other families, the 


earners, 2 or more were seeking work, 


These proportions were not very different for the 


families not headed by 


the following tabulation: 


claimants, a 


s shown by 





Claimant head of family 


Claimant not head of family 





All claimants. - -. ..- 043 
1 seeking work__- : . 897 
2 seeking work... _. ad: 
3 or more seeking work ._____.._. 3 
Families with 1 wage earner 
1 seeking work_. 720 
Families with 2 wage earners 
1 seeking work 150 
2 seeking work w 


Families with 3 or more wage earners 
1 seeking work : ' 27 
2 seeking work. 13 
3 or more seeking work ...__. 3 


All claimants _ 345 
1 seeking work . BI 
2 seeking work 49 
3 or more seeking work r 
Families with | wage earner 
1 seeking work 45 
Families with 2 wage earners 
1 seeking work 179 


2 seeking work. 


Families with 3 or m 


24 


re wage earbers 


1 seeking work 63 
2 seeking work 25 
3 or more seeking work Q 





While 73 percent of all claimants and 64 per- 
cent of the claimants in family groups were family 


Table 2.—Distribution of claimants by number in 
family and by number of wage earners in family, by 
claimant’s status as head of family 





Claimants 


Percent in fa with 
Number in family — 
Num- Per- car 
ber cent ened 1 wage | 2.wage| more 
sine earner earners wage 
earners 
Claimant head of family 
Total 043 100.0 100.0 76.3 1.6 
1 321 34.1 100.0 100.0 
2 239 25.3 100. 0 72.8 2 
3 163 17.3 100.0 61.3 4 4.3 
4 101 10.7 100.0 63.3 . 13.9 
5 He | §.7 100.0 51.9 11.1 
6 or more 65 i) 100.0 50. 4 24.6 
Claimant not head of family 
Total 345 100.0 100. 0 13.0 ) a 
1 
2 74 21.4 100. 0 36. 5 63 
3 91 26. 4 100.0 11.0 79.1 9.9 
4. 72 20.9 100. 0 5.5 66 27.8 
5 0 14.5 100.0 4.0 48.0 48.0 
6 or more fe 16.8 100. 0 4 20.7 75.9 
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heads, a larger proportion, in each case, were 
chief breadwinners.’ Practically all claimants 
who were family heads were also the principal con- 
tributors to the family fund, and 22 percent of 
the nonheads were chief breadwinners (table 3). 
Thus, 79 percent of all claimants and 72 percent 
of the claimants in families of 2 or more persons 
provided most of the family income. 

Although for the total claimant group chief 
breadwinners were found most often among the 
older claimants, there was very little variation 
among claimants who were heads of families. 
Among those who were not heads of families, more 
than 40 percent aged 45 and over were chief 
breadwinners, as compared with 12 percent of 
the claimants who were less than 21 years of age. 

Dependent persons in claimants’ families.—A 
large proportion of the Delaware claimants lived in 
families with 1 or more dependent persons. 
“Dependent,’’ as used here, does not necessarily 
mean a “‘needy’’ person, but rather one who was 
employed less than 15 weeks in the year preceding 
the claimant’s interview or whose contribution to 
the family fund was less than the average. In 
this sense, 68 percent of all the families contained 





’The chief breadwinner was the person in the claimant's family who 
made the largest contribution to the family fund and was employed at least 
15 weeks in the year preceding the interview. 


Table 3.—Distribution of claimants by age group and 
percent in each group who were chief breadwinners, 
by status as head of family 





























aes | Claimant head | Claimant not 

All claimants | of family head of family 

Age group | Percent Peroent Fereent 
|. | who were who were who were 

Num "chief |NU)" chief [NU "chief 

bread- bread- bread- 

winner winner winner 
DR sicinsintesici 1,288 | 78.5 | o3| 90.0] 345 22.3 
Under 21........_. 4 23.4| 12} 100.0] 82 12.2 
21-24. .... ES 137 55.5 66 98.5 71 14.5 
MRR 154 | 73.4| 103| 100.0| 51 19.6 
eT 169 76.3 121 98.3 48 20.8 
35-44... 295 $4.1 230 98.3 65 33.8 
45-54 232 97.8 220 100.0 12 58.3 
55-4. me 125 96.8 116 100.0 g 55.6 
65 and over ae 60 91.7 55 96. 4 5 40.0 
Age unknown... : 22 camhemdeeas 20 x gh RP = < 











1 or more dependents. Of the families in which 
the claimant was chief breadwinner, 63 percent 
included at least 1 dependent. On the other 
hand, 85 percent of the families in which claimants 
were only secondary workers—the larger families, 
generally—included persons who were not mainly 
self-supporting. Among families of the same size, 
those in which the claimant was a secondary 
worker contained fewer dependent persons than 
those in which he was chief breadwinner. 

Although the larger families tended to” have 
more members in the labor market, the number of 





Table 4.—Percentage distribution of claimants by number of persons wholly or mainly dependent on them, by sex, 
family type, and age group 





Percent ! of claimants with 








Number of |- — 











Sex, family type, and age group claimants | 5 
Total No dependent} 1 dependent nema dependents | 4 dependents Pik. .% 
Total... 11, 282 100.0 50.5 21.2 | 12.7 7.9 | 3.6 | 4.1 
_ x | 
Male... : 1, 086 100.0 44.6 23.6 14.3 8.8 3.9 4.8 
Female . 196 100. 0 83. 7 8.2 | 4.1 25 5 eS 
I pe | 
Claimant onl; 321 100.0 100.0 ee os oa ee ee 
Claimant and | 
Spouse 281 100. 0 28.1 65.1 5.0 | 1.8 | Kendall 
Spouse and 1 or more children 402 100.0 18.6 FH i 31.2 | 2.1 | 11.2 | 11.2 
l or more children but no spouse 49 100. 0 10.2 42.9 26.5 16.3 21) 2.6 
1 or 2 parents * 204 100.0 75.9 14.3 3.9 | 2.9 | = 3.0 
Brothers or sisters but no parents ? 15 -- \- ~---= 
Other dependent relatives or persons 10 oma --- 
| 
Ave group ° | 
Under 21 o4 100.0 86. 2 5.3 3.2 2.1 moe 3.2 
21-24 137 100.0 66.4 14. 11.0 2.9 | 2.9 | 2.2 
25-99 153 100.0 49.0 19.6 13.7 9.8 3.9 3.9 
30-34 160 100. 0 43.8 24.9 12.4 10.1 4.1 4.7 
35-44 20? 100.0 16.2 19.9 15.4 7.5 4.8 | 6.2 
45-54 232 100. 0 40.1 23.7 13.8 13.4 4.7 4.3 
55-64 124 100.0 46.0 30.7 12.9 4.8 3.2 2.4 
65 and over 5O 100. 0 52.5 32. 2 11.9 3.4 wecads = 
Age unknown WE Iacidcdeeonctnacel anudhthhbatene bonded gl winssabeetbapeamediet = 
sis 
1 Not computed on base of less than 25 cases * With or without other dependent relatives or persons, 
? Number of dependents of 6 claimants unknown, 
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Table 5.—Percentage distribution of , claimants by 
number of children under 18 years of age and by 
employment status of wife ' 





Employment status of wife 





Num- 
Number of children | ber of | | write et 
under age 18 claim- No | Wile | Wife |nome or 
ants Total wife ! em- | seeking) unable 





eos) work ito werk 





Distribution by number of children under age 18 





| | 
lll | il 440 























Total number. _. 1, 288 | 1, 288 | 726 | 

Total percent __ | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
None........ a | 60.4) 84.3| 59.5 48.2 
La 185} 144] 7.8] 24 22.5 
en a 8.4 44 9.9 14.6 
tema 3.6 21 46) 6.1 
4 or more... a Z| 42) 14 27 |e. 8.6 

Distribution by employment status of wife 

Total... : | 1, 238 | 100.0 | 56.4 | 86, 8, 342 
None. ...-__- sehnaencl ome} 00.0; 68.5 7.4 4) 27 
crest nereTe a a ieod Mae 00.0 | 30.8 ut | 16| 53.5 
| A CS | 100.0 | 29.6 10.2; 9] 50.3 
| sore i...---| 47] 1000] 31.9) 10.6 | 82.5 
4 or more | 4] tooo) 185 8.6 | 65) 704 








1 The 726 claimants with “no wife”’ include 200 female claimants, of whom 
131 were living with husbands. ‘The data, therefore, do not measure the 
number of wifeless families with or without children. 


dependent persons also increased generally with 
family size. In those in which the claimant was 
chief breadwinner, however, the proportion of 
families in which the claimant was the only bread- 
winner decreased, except for the largest families. 
At the same time, there was a small number of 
large families in which economic necessity forced 
additional members into the labor market. 


Claimants’ Dependents 


Not all these dependents relied on the claim- 
ants for their chief support; some claimants were 
dependent persons themselves, or secondary 
workers. Of the 1,288 claimants interviewed, 
half were wholly or mainly supporting 1 or more 
persons® (table 4). Male claimants, naturally, 
were more likely to have dependents than female 
claimants; 55 percent of the men but only 16 
percent of the women had at least 1 dependent. 

The principal family types found in the study 
were those which included the claimant’s chil- 
dren—families most likely also to have members 
dependent on the claimant for support. Of the 
claimants living with a spouse and 1 or more 








* A person was considered wholly or mainly dependent on a claimant if 
that person was a ‘“‘dependent person’”’ as defined above and the claimant 
was chief breadwinner. In this section, unless otherwise noted, “dependent” 
includes only members of the claimant’s family living in his household. 
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children, 8 out of 10 were the chief providers fop 
the family. The supporting burden fell eyep 
more heavily when claimants were widowed, 
separated, or divorced; 9 out of 10 such claimants 
were supporting dependents. 

Of the claimants who were married but had no 
children, 72 percent had at least 1 dependent. 
By contrast, only 24 percent of the claimants who 
were unmarried and living with parents and 33 
percent of those living with brothers and sisters 
only were supporting dependents. 

Relatively few young claimants had dependents. 
Only 14 percent of the claimants under 21, and 34 
percent of those in the 21-24 age bracket were the 
chief breadwinner for 1 or more other persons, 
Among claimants aged 65 and over, 47 percent 
had dependents while, in the other age groups, the 
proportions varied from 51 to 60 percent 

About 2 out of 5 claimants who had dependents 
had only 1, but the average number of dependents 
was 2.2. The largest number of dependent per- 
sons was found among claimants living with 
spouse and children; in these families, 22 percent 
of the claimants had 4 or more dependents. 

Who were the dependents? Wives and children 
were the principal class of dependents. Almost 
half of all claimants (47 percent) had a nonworking 
wife or child, and 34 percent had a wife who was 
not in the labor market during the survey period. 
An additional 9 percent had a wife who was 
working, while fewer than 1 percent had a wife 
seeking work during the interview week (table 
5). Less than 10 percent of all claimants were 
wholly or mainly supporting other relatives. 

The great majority of wives had no income from 
earned wages; 78 percent of the 562 wives of 
claimants were neither working nor secking work 
during the interview week. Even in the families 
with no children under 18, 75 percent ot the wives 
were not in the labor market. If there were 
children, the chances that a wife would look for 
work were slightly less; 81 percent of the wives 
with children were not employed or looking for 
work. The greater the number of children, the 
greater was the probability that a wife would not 
be working. 

The 1,288 claimants interviewed had 873 chil- 
dren under age 18. A dependent’s benefit payable 


* None of the wives who were seeking work claimed benefits during the 
interview week. In only 30 of the claimants’ households was there a second 
claimant. 
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only in behalf of children would cover a large 
majority of the persons actually dependent upon 
claimants. However, almost half of the wives 
who were not in the labor force had no children 
under 18 and the family would therefore receive 
no assistance from a child’s benefit. 

Next to wives and children, the principal class 
of dependents consisted of parents—a father who 
was unable to work, a widowed mother, or a 
mother whose husband was unable to work—but 
only 5 percent of all claimants provided the chief 
support for such dependents. Another 5 percent 
were supporting brothers and sisters or other 
relatives; only 3 claimants were supporting infirm 
nonrelatives. Dependents other than wives and 
children were found almost as frequently in 
families including a wife or child as in families 
which did not. As the number of wife and child 
dependents increased, however, there was some- 
what less likelihood that claimants would have 
other persons dependent on them for support. 

A few claimants were also sending regular con- 
tributions toward the support of relatives living 
outside their households; 3.5 percent were con- 
tributing to the support of 1 or more children, 0.5 
percent to a wife, and 1 percent to both wife and 
children living apart from them, Thirty claimants 


were contributing to the support of 59 relatives 
other than wife or child. 

In summary, a dependents-benefit formula 
covering only nonworking wives and children 
would include about 85 percent of the persons in 
this study who were actually dependent on claim- 
ants. Only 9.5 percent of the Delaware claimants 
had a dependent other than wife or child and only 
half of these were in households which did not 
include a wife or child of the claimant. In other 
words, of all the Delaware claimants, only 5 per- 
cent with 1 or more persons to support would not 
benefit potentially from a formula covering wives 
and children. 


Benefit Rights, Earnings, and Family Respon- 
sibilities 

A positive relationship between family respon- 
sibility and the claimant’s earning power was 
apparent from an analysis of the claimants’ weekly 
benefit amounts, which roughly reflect their aver- 
age weekly wages (table 6)."° Only 14 percent of 
the claimants with no persons wholly or mainly 


1” The Delaware claimants received a weekly benefit amount equal to 1/25 
of total wages in the quarter of highest earnings, rounded to the next higher 
multiple of 50 cents, with a minimum of $5 and a maximum of $15. Distribu- 
tions of weekly benefit amounts were available only for eligible claimants. 
The maximum weekly benefit amount was raised from $15 to $18 in March 
1943 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution of eligible claimants by their weekly benefit amounts and by their base-year 
earnings, by number and type of persons wholly or mainly dependent 





Percent of claimants with weekly benefit 


amount of— 














Percent of claimants with base-year earnings of— 



























































Num- 
ber of ————— ——— ———— | . 
Number and type of dependents claim- | | | | $2,000 
— i. $5.00-| $7.00-| $9.00-) $11.00- $13.00-!g15 99! Total | $125- $200- | $400- | $00-| $800- 00s. iio or 
Total | 96.80 | $8.50 $10.50 $12.50 | $14.50 |*49- ‘ $109 | $390 | $500 | | $799 | $999 | $1,499 | $1,999 | more 
] i | | 
Total 1,245 | 100.0 | 21.4 | 16.6 | 15 13.9] 9.6) 22.6 | 100.0 | 11.1 | 23.9 | 17.8 13.3 | 11.0 15.2] 47] 30 
No persons wholly or mainly de- | } 
pendent 1625 | 100.0 | 27.5] 20.8| 16.6] 13.8] 7.8] 13.5] 100.0| 13.0 | 20.4) 198/136] 99] 1.2] L8| L3 
1 or more persons wholly or mainly | | | 
dependent 1614 | 100.0 | 14.8 | 120] 15.3] 142] 11.6] 321] 100.0] 86/ 184/155] 132/122] 194] 7.8] 49 
1 265 | 100.0 | 17.7/| 13.2! 17.4] 11.3] 10.6] 29.8] 100.0] 10.2} 21.1] 166/140] 98] 189] 64] 3.0 
2 156 | 100.0] 141] 96/115] 160] 122] 366] 100.0] 83/141) 128] 103/147] 227] 103] 58 
3 100 | 100.0 | 13.0] 14.0] 14.0] 19.0] 9.0] 31.0] 100.0] 8.0} 17.0] 15.0) 140] 150] 17.0] 80] 60 
4 or more 93 | 100.0] 97) 10.8) 17.2) 140] 161) 322) 1000) 54) ad 17.2} 15.1] 11.8] 161] 7.5) 7.5 
No children under age 18 866 | 100.0 | 22.2] 17.1 | 17.2] 13.6] 89| 21.0] 100.0] 10.8 | 259/187] 135/102] 1447] 36) 26 
1 or more children under age 18 379 | 100.0] 19.6 | 15.6 | 129] 145| 11.3] 261] 100.0] 11.6] 193] 15.6/129)129) 163] 7.4] 40 
8 179 | 100.0 | 19.6 {6.7 | 12] 123] 13.4] 26.8 | 100.0 | 129) 17.3] 134/129] 134) 195) 84) 22 
2 105 | 100.0 | 20.0) 13.3] 152] 191] 95) 229) 100.0) 7.6 | 22.9] 16.2] 133/181] 124] 5&7] 38 
3 or more 95 | 100.0 | 18.9/ 15.8 | 13.7| 13.7] 9.5| 28.4| 100.0/ 13.7] 19.0| 189) 126] 63 | 47) 74) 7.4 
| | | i | 
No wife or children 51 | 100.0 | 26.7| 18.6| 17.3] 142] 8&5| 147] 100.0] 125 | 23.9 | 19.3 | 14.6 | 10.3 1 as} 165 1.4 
Wife and no children 275 | 100.0 | 124] 13.8) 17.1] 124] 98/345] 100.0) 7.3/ 193) 17.4) 113|) 98| 24] 80] 65 
Working wife 108 | 100.0 | 13.9 | 13.0 | 19.4] 13.9 13.9] 25.9] 1000] 65 | 25.0 17.6 | 10.2] 13.9] 185| 65] L8 
No wife or child dependent ?_.. 655 | 100.0 | 25.9] 17.9] 17.7] 14.2 | 8.7 | 15.6 | 100.0 | 12.1 | 28.5] 19.2] 142/102] 127] 17] 4 
Wife and/or child dependent ? 500 | 100.0 | 16.3] 15.2) 13.9] 13.6] 10.7 | 30.3] 100.0) 10.0| 18.6| 161/124/119] 180] 81] 49 
i 293 | 100.0 | 15.4/ 181/150] 109] 89/ 31.7 | 100.0] 99/ 201/171) 1.6] 106] 174] 85] 48 
& 139 | 100.0 | 20.2 | 11.5 | 10.8] 15.1] 15.8 | 26.6 | 100.0 | 11.5 | 15.8} 129] 13.7) 144] 216) 7.2] 29 
. 81 | 100.0 124/160] 148] 19.8!) 7.4) 29.6| 100.0/ 7.4] 161/198) 99/173] 160] 86] 49 
4 or more... 77 | 100.0 | 16.9 | 10.4] 143] 143] 11.7 | 324 | 100.0 | 10.4 | 20.7 | 143 | 15.6 6.5) 156) 7.8) @1 





! Number of dependents of 6 claimants unknown. 
? As used in this table, 
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a! dependent wife is one who was living with claim- 


ant and not working! during the interview week; a dependent child is an 
unmarried child under 18 years of age living with male or female claimant. 
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dependent upon them for support, but 32 percent 
of those with dependents, were entitled to the 
maximum weekly benefit of $15. The median 
weekly benefit for those with dependents was 
about $3 higher than the median for those with 
no dependents. However, although claimants 
were less likely to be entitled to the lower benefit 
amounts as the number of their dependents in- 
creased, the median weekly benefit was about the 
same for claimants with 4 or more dependents as 
for those with only 2 dependents. 

Since wives and children constituted the large 
majority of the dependents, the general relation- 
ships between benefit amounts and family respen- 
sibility were also found when the analysis was 
narrowed to this group of dependent persons. 
Nevertheless, about a fourth of the claimants with 
3 or more dependents (wife and/or children) were 
eligible for no more than $8.50 a week on the basis 
of their highest quarterly earnings. 

Weekly benefit amounts of claimants with 
children were about $1 higher, on the average, 
than those of claimants without children. The 
median weekly benefit of the former was about 
$11.30, of the latter, about $10.30. Average 
weekly benefit amounts of claimants with 1 child 
were very close to those with 3 or more children. 

Although beneficiaries with dependents had 
higher weekly benefits, on the average, than 
workers without dependents, a worker who earned 
$195 in his quarter of highest earnings and had a 
wife and 2 children to support received no more 
than a single worker with the same earnings. 
Moreover, many claimants with no dependents 
received relatively high weekly benefit amounts 
while a large proportion of claimants with many 
dependents were eligible for very low weekly 
benefit amounts. 

There were also noticeable relationships be- 
tween the family responsibilities of eligible claim- 
ants and their base-year earnings. Claimants 
with 1 or more persons dependent on them for 
support earned more in their base years, on the 
average, than those with no dependents, and 
claimants with a larger number of dependents had 
higher annual earnings than those with 1 or 2 
dependents (table 6). Although this relationship 
would also exist if dependent meant only non- 
working wife or child under 18, the correlation is 
not so clear when the narrower definition is used. 
About 41 percent of the claimants with no de- 
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pendent wife or child earned less than $400 in their 
base period; 29 percent with such dependents 
earned as little; and 31 percent of the claimants 
with 4 or more dependents (wife and/or children) 
did not earn as much as $400 in the base year. 

As a group, claimants with children were. not 
much better off (in terms of their own annual in- 
come) than those without children. The median 
annual income of the former was about $650, of 
the latter, about $550. Almost a third of the 
claimants with 3 or more children earned less than 
$400 in their base year; over a half earned. less 
than $600. It is clear that there was no straight- 
line relationship between claimants’ annual earn- 
ings and the number of their minor children. 

Claimants with a wife but no children had rela- 
tively high earnings, although if the wife was 
working the probability was great that the 
claimant’s earnings were relatively low. Almost 
a third of such claimants earned less than $400 
in their base year. 

These data do not tell the whole story of family 
security. The brief interview in Delaware did 
not lend itself to accurate data on total family 
income. Hence, little can be said here on the 
relationship between the number of dependents a 
claimant had and the total income available in the 
family to support those dependents. Some obser- 
vations, however, are worth restatement in this 
connection: 

1. Families in which the claimant was not chief 
breadwinner necessarily had income from addi- 
tional workers in the family. 

2. Chief breadwinners were found principally 
in the higher age brackets. Very young claim- 
ants, those with the lowest wages and lowest 
annual earnings, rarely had chief family responsi- 
bility. 

3. Since the claimant was the only earner in 76 
percent of the families headed by claimants and 
since claimants’ weekly benefit 
annual earnings did not increase proportionately 
with the number of their dependents, the average 


amounts and 


weekly wage, average income, and average 
weekly benefit amount per member of the family 
decreased as size of family increased. For ex- 


ample, the median per capita weekly benefit 
amount in families with no wife or child depend- 
ent was $9.51; for families with 1 such dependent 
it was $5.50; with 2, 3, and 4 or more such depend- 
ents, respectively, it was $4.12, $3.02, and $1.99. 
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The number of weeks of benefits to which a 
worker in Delaware was entitled depended on his 
weekly benefit amount and his base-year earn- 
ings. Under the law in effect when this survey 
was undertaken, Delaware workers were entitled 
to maximum benefits equal to the lesser of 13 
times the weekly benefit amount or one-third 
of base-year wages, rounded to the next higher 
50 cents." Since both benefits and earnings 
yaried somewhat with family responsibility, the 
potential duration of a worker’s benefits bore 
some relation to the number of his dependents. 
Although most of the Delaware workers were 
entitled to the maximum of 13 weeks, more of 
those with dependents were entitled to the maxi- 
mum than those without dependents. Of the 
workers with 2 dependents, 83 percent had a 
potential duration of 13 weeks—the highest 
percentage for any group. Only 74 percent of 
the beneficiaries with 4 or more dependents could 
receive benefits for the full period. 


Methodology 

The sample.—-With few exceptions, interviewers 
selected claimants at random as the workers filed 
initial or continued claims over the counter. 
Claimants with obvious language difficulties were 
not interviewed. One interviewer interviewed 
only Negroes and completed 300 of the 1,288 
schedules; otherwise, Negro and white claimants 
were selected in proportion to their representation 
in the total claimant group. Another minor bias 
arose from the fact that it was impossible to inter- 
4 The law was amended in March 1943, to provide a minimum duration 


of 10 weeks plus 1 weekly benefit amount for each $200 of base-period earnings, 
and a maximum duration of 20 weeks. 
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view most of the partially unemployed workers 
because they were not required to report at the 
local office. 

Claimants interviewed were fairly representa- 
tive of all claimants during the survey period, 
December 1, 1941—February 14, 1942. The 1,288 
claimants constituted at least 10 percent of the 
total number of different workers who filed claims 
in the State’s three local offices during the period. 
Dover and Georgetown claimants were somewhat 
underrepresented in the sample. Although 85 
percent of the claimants were interviewed in 
Wilmington, this local office received only about 60 
percent of the claims filed in all three offices during 
the survey period. This overrepresentation of 
Wilmington was largely unavoidable, since a 
large proportion of Dover and Georgetown claims 
were filed at itinerant points. : 

The interview.—Local office personnel in Del- 
aware obtained the required information in a brief 
10-minute interview that was, in most cases, made 
a part of the regular job interview given to claim- 
ants registering for work. Other claimants who 
had already had their employment interview were 
questioned separately. 

Interviewers asked a maximum of 20 simple 
questions and entered replies on a 1-page mimeo- 
graphed form. Most claimants gave the informa- 
tion willingly; very few refused. It was made 
clear to them that responses were voluntary and 
that answers would in no way affect rights to 
benefits. Benefit-rights information was ob- 
tained later from central office records. Claim- 
ants’ answers were carefully edited for consistency 
and checked for reliability. 
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The Effect on Needy Families of Suspension of 
the Food Stamp Plan 


Ruts Wuarte* 


DurING THE 4 years of its operation, the food 
stamp plan, administered by the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture,' enabled large numbers of families 
throughout the United States to improve their 
diets. Although the plan was established in 
May 1939, at a time of food surpluses, primarily 
to increase agricultural income by increasing the 
demand for surplus farm products, it also served 
to increase the food consumption of low-income 
families. Disappearance of food surpluses under 
the stress of wartime demands led to the discon- 
tinuance of the plan on March 1, 1943. The 
suspension took effect in a period of sharply rising 
food costs, when the purchase of sufficient food 
was increasingly difficult for families with small 
incomes. 

Since most of the families that had participated 
in the food stamp plan were recipients of assistance, 
an inquiry was made in March 1943 to ascertain 
how these families would be affected by its 
termination.’ Replies received from 44 agencies 
in 39 of the 47 States in which the plan was in 
operation and from 14 large city or county agencies 
include infermation concerning: (1) increases 
that had been made in the amounts included for 
food, in determining need ia each assistance 
program, (2) plans for further adjustments to 
compensate for loss of food stamps, (3) the avail- 
ability of funds to effectuate such changes, and 
(4) the ability of the agencies to aid families who 
had been participating in the stamp plan, al- 
though they were not receiving any other type of 
assistance. 

Administrators of assistance also volunteered 
considerable information on the ability of the 
assistance agencies to adjust payments to meet 
rising price levels and on the relationship of the 
stamp plan to the assistance programs, 





*Bureau of Public Assistance, Statistics and Analysis Division. 

! Previously administered by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion and its successors, the Surplus Marketing Administration and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

? The Food Distribution Administration cooperated in this inquiry by 
supplying statistical data and by advising on the plan for the study. 
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Method of Operation 


In areas that adopted the stamp plan, direct 
purchase by participating families of surplus com. 
modities through normal trade channels was 
substituted for distribution of commodities by 
welfare agencies. The food stamp plan did not 
completely replace direct distribution by welfare 
agencies, however, since the agencies continued to 
distribute surplus foods directly to recipients of 
assistance and other needy persons in areas where 
the stamp plan was not in use. Both in these and 
in stamp-plan areas, food was also distributed 
directly to certain charitable institutions and, 
under the school lunch program, to school children, 
Direct distribution of commodities was discontin- 
ued as a regular program on June 30, 1943. 

Under the stamp plan, free blue stamps were 
distributed to families who were receiving or were 
eligible for assistance, including far ilies receiving 
grants from the Farm Security Administration or 
earnings on projects of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration. These free stamps could be used in the 
retail market to purchase foods declared to be in 
surplus by the Secretary of Agriculture. As a 
condition to participation in the stamp plan, con- 
sumers were usually required to buy orange- 
colored stamps, in an amount intended to equal 
their normal food purchases. These orange stamps 
could be used to purchase any food in the market. 
This purchase requirement was intended to ensure 
that food bought with free stamps represented a 
net addition to food consumption and an increase 
in farm income. Ordinarily, a family received 50 
cents in free blue stamps for every $1 spent for 
orange stamps. In some States and _ localities, 
however, a higher or lower proportion of free blue 
stamps was given with orange stamps, and free 
stamps were also distributed to some families who 
could not buy orange stamps. The food stamps 
could be used in retail food stores in the particular 
food stamp area, and were redeemable by the 
retailer either directly through the Department of 
Agriculture or through wholesalers or banks acting 
as collection agents for the Department 
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Extent of Participation in Plan 


In December 1942, the stamp plan was in opera- 
tion in areas which included more than three-fifths 
of the total population of the United States (table 
1). In most other areas, foods were distributed 
directly to recipients. When general assistance 
and WPA rolls dropped precipitously with the 
rapid expansion of employment to meet war 
needs, the number of families participating in the 
stamp plan decreased. 


Table 1.—Counties participating in the food stamp 
plan, December 1942 





| Percent of 
Counties | City areas | total State 








| Total operating | 
State | counties | entirely | ous i 
| in State | under | comp pion camp plan 
| stamp plan | evens 
0 3, 096 1, 354 83 61.5 
eee 67 3 0 19.0 
i ndcanecoctuecese ai 14 14 | 0 100.0 
ST ‘ 7! 34 | 0 59. 1 
California_- mae 58 51 0 97.4 
Colorado 63 37 0 82.2 
Connecticut _..__. 8 |. 3 20.5 
laware_.......- 3 | 1) 0 7.4 
Peeteee. .........- 67 6 0} 41.1 
Georgia.____.... 159 | y 0) 2.4 
i lettcnatied 4 | 4 0 100.0 
| 
TD 102 8 | 3 | 51.9 
Indiana 92 4 1 25.7 
Sa 99 52 0 | 67.2 
K eS 105 | 97 0} 91.7 
Kentucky --_-.-. 120 | 8 0 28.6 
wisiana..___. 64 39 0 76.8 
Maine. -___. 16 16 0 100. 0 
Maryland... -____. 124 3 1 58.9 
Massachusetts _ - 14 1 42 62.0 
Michigan..___.._. 83 | 56 0 76.4 
{ 

Minnesota_____- 87 85 0 97.7 
Mississippi - ---_- 82 52 0 70. 2 
M or. CS 2115 6 | 1 47.4 
Montana. ..._.... 56 56 0 100.0 
Nebraska eee 93 67 | 0 80. 5 
ST 17 | 17 | 0 100. 0 
New Hampshire 10 | 10 0 100.0 
New Jersey... __- 21 | 0 | 11 | 28.7 
New Mexico____- i 31 | 31 | 0 100.0 
New York........-- ‘ 62 11 | ll 75.1 
North Carolina. -... ; 100 | 11 0 27.0 
North Dakota. -.__..___. : 53 53 | 0 100.0 
aig a 88 | 28 | 1 67.5 
Oklahoma..._.__-- 77 75 0 GR. 4 
J Saar 7 36 36 | 0 100.0 
Pennsylvania_....___- 67 40 | 0 77.2 
Rhode Island____....__.- 5 | 4 0 93.5 
South Carolina._...____. 46 4 0 25. 8 
South Dakota_--....___- 69 66 0 98.4 
ss i ST 95 21 0 7.1 
ee : 254 70 0 49.8 
i emis 29 29 0 100. 0 
TT 14 0 33 19.8 
GT . 4124 2 6 21.1 
Washington..........._. 39 39 0 100. 0 

West Virginia....__. 55 0 0 0 
Wisconsin. _--..._- 7 35 0 61.3 
Wyoming._....__. - B 23 0 100. 0 

District of Columbia §] 0 0 0 





1 23 counties and 1 independent city. 

2114 counties and 1 independent city. 

3Seven townships in Vermont also operated under the stamp plan in 
December. 

4 100 counties and 24 independent cities. 

§ Not included in county totals. 


Source of data: Food Distribution Administration, Civilian Food Require- 
ments Branch. 
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In the 40 States for which information is ayajj- 
able by type of assistance,’ more than one-third 
of all families receiving aid to dependent childrep 
and somewhat less than one-half of those on the 
general assistance rolls participated in the plan in 
December 1942 (chart 1). More than one-tenth 
of the recipients of old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind were utilizing food stamps. These data 
reflect the percentage of all recipients of assistance 
that benefited under the stamp plan in these 40 
States. Since the stamp plan was in operation in 
areas including only 63 percent of the population 
of these States, the percentage of participation by 
families in the stamp-plan areas was much higher, 
On the assumption that 63 percent of the families 
receiving assistance lived in the stamp-plan areas, 
the following rough estimates indicate the propor- 
tion of assistance families in these areas that 
participated in the plan. 





Percent of Estimated per- 
families in total cent of families 


Program case load that | in the stamp- 
participated in | plan areas that 
the stamp plan participated 

Old-age assistance 10.8 17.0 
Aid to dependent children ' 4.4 55.0 
Aid to the blind 11.5 18,0 
General assistance 45.7 73.0 





Assistance cases may not have been distributed 
between the stamp-plan and other areas in the 
same proportion as the general population. For 
this reason, the estimated percentages may be 
somewhat higher or somewhat lower than the 
actual data, if available, would show.‘ Similar 
estimates could be made for each State by relating 
information on population of stamp-plan areas 
(table 1) to percent of total families participating 
(chart 1). Such estimates, however, might in- 
clude a considerable error for some States or for 
one or more programs within a State. 

In addition to cases receiving one of the four 
types of assistance, certain other families were 
eligible to participate in the stamp plan. In 
December 1942, some 34,000 families with a 
member employed on WPA, or 12 percent of the 





+ Information by type of assistance received is not available for 7 States and 
the plan was not in operation in 4 States. 

* In September 1942, about 66 percent of all ‘‘persons certified’’ as eligible to 
participate in the plan, actually participated. The percent of participation 
based on “‘persons certified’”’ is higher than the percent based total case 
loads because all recipients of assistance were not certified. Included among 
those not certified were individuals not eligible to participate because they 
did not eat in their own homes or were living in family homes where the total 


income of the family exceeded specified amounts 
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total families with WPA employment in the 40 
States, used this opportunity. An additional 500 
families assisted by other Federal agencies and 
more than 45,000 families who had no other assist- 
ance also participated in the plan (table 3). 

Not only did large numbers of families partici- 
pate in the food stamp plan, but the free stamps 
represented a substantial addition to their pur- 
chasing power. The average value of free stamps 
issued to participating families who received aid 
to dependent children in December 1942 was 
$12.39. Free stamps issued in the same month 
to general assistance cases that participated in the 
plan averaged $8.50 in value, while those issued 
to recipients of old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind averaged almost $6 and more than $7, re- 
spectively (table 2). The average for families 
not receiving assistance was $11.50. 


Effect of the Operation of the Stamp Plan on 
Administration of Assistance 


At the outset, the Department of Agriculture 
and the public assistance agencies had agreed that 
assistance payments were to be maintained either 
at the levels in effect when the stamp plan was 
adopted or at higher levels, so as to assure that 
food purchased with free stamps would represent 
an increase in purchasing power. In order to 
obtain information as to the effect of the opera- 
tion of the plan on assistance standards, the 
agencies were asked whether at the time the plan 
was put into effect changes were made in the 
amount of money included for food in determin- 
ingneed. ‘They were also asked what effect opera- 
tion of the plan had upon revision of cost figures 
for food. 

Only a few agencies reported that adoption of 
the stamp plan resulted in any change in amounts 
included for food in the determination of need. 
In a few instances, this amount was increased 
either when the stamp plan was adopted or later, 
to facilitate participation in the plan. Such in- 
creases occurred in eight States but related to all 
four types of assistance in only one State, to gen- 
eral assistance in six States, and to aid to depend- 
ent children in one State. In general, increases 
were restricted to the counties in which the stamp 
plan was in operation. Only one State agency 
reported any lowering of standards; in determin- 
ing payments for recipients of old-age assistance 
and of aid to the blind, amounts for food had 
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been reduced to the lower amounts established 
for recipients of aid to dependent children. 
Agencies in six States reported either that the 
need to increase food allowances to meet rising 
prices did not become apparent as soon as it might 
have if the stamp plan had not been in operation, 
or that revision was delayed because commodities 
were available through the stamp plan or through 
direct distribution. For example, in one State 
where local officials are responsible for revision of 
budget standards for general assistance, the State 
agency reported, “In general the attitude of local 
authorities was to allow the excess buying power 
of stamps to absorb the rise in price level instead 
of raising standards.” Another State agency, 
which has revised the State budget standard for 
food every 6 months since prices started to rise, 
reported that many of the local agencies undoubt- 


Table 2.—Average value of blue stamps issued per case 
participating, by State and program, December 1942! 





| | | | 
| Old-age Es. Aid to | General Non- 











State | assist- ent | the assist- assist- 
ance | children | blind ance ance 
j | 
Total _-. ae $5.77 | $12.39 | $7. 23 | $8. 53 $11. 50 
Alabama | 3. 97 8. 58 | 4.32 3. 51 | 9. 65 
Arizona. . aiem 6. 53 12.77 | 8. 67 8.74 iii 
Arkansas 6. 68 10. 47 | 7.91 | 6. 96 12. 48 
California 5.15 14. 47 10. 29 6.78 | 11. 20 
Colorado 5. 64 11. 80 7.30 6. 42 | 13. 09 
Connecticut 7. 84 19. 08 | (?) 3 Ss 
Delaware... 4. 56 13. 62 6. 04 . 
Florida 6. 46 12. 48 7. 65 8. 90 12.19 
Georgia 4.73 11. 98 5. 89 5.42 10. 91 
Idaho_. 5.72 10. 59 | 7. 32 | 4. 22 | 10. 97 
Illinois 5. 37 20. 09 6. 22 | 8. 80 | seit daeaaiaela 
Indiana 7.17 | 14. 89 | (2) | 6. 29 |..... —_ 
Iowa 5.91 | 12. 28 | 6. 90 | 8.71 | 12. 
Kansas 5. 47 12. 09 6.74 8. 43 | 14. 60 
Kentucky. 6. 42 14. 43 (3) | 6.71 | 11.30 
Louisiana 4.04 9. 48 5.11 4.21 | 8. 62 
Massachusetts 5. 51 19.14 (2) 12. 04 22. 63 
Michigan _ - 4. 66 12. 01 10. 69 7.79 (%) 
Minnesota 6. 54 | 13.17 | 7.88 8. 69 | 12.74 
Mississippi 5. 53 9. 54 6. 80 | (?) | 8. 29 
Missouri 5.99 12. 68 7.20 8. 39 er 
Montana 5.06 11. 68 5. 60 5.35 10. 93 
Nebraska 6. 53 13. 29 7.38 6. 43 inn 
Nevada 4, 53 (4) () | 4.95 | () 
New Mexico 4.92 10. 65 6. 83 4.79 12, 25 
New York 6.42 13. 15 6. 53 10. 05 21. 37 
North Carolina 5. 72 11.31 7. 54 4. 69 | 11.25 
North Dakota 5. 56 11. 53 (3 6.89 | (2) 
Ohio 5. 93 13. 78 7.38 6.93 | 13. 01 
Oklahoma 6. 05 11. 25 8. 67 4. 50 8. 95 
Pennsylvania. - . 5. 70 12. 41 5. 27 7. 93 4 
South Carolina 3. 98 9. 23 4. 48 4,27 s 
South Dakota 5. 87 10. 85 (2) 8. 05 (2) 
Tennessee 7.62 11. 96 8. 90 6. 29 11.17 
Texas 7. 75 12.14 8. 73 8. 37 12. 25 
Utah 4.84 12. 34 (?) 7.78 
Virginia 4.65 11. 41 . 61 5.15 11. 70 
Washington 6. 40 13. 28 6. 46 7.05 
Wisconsin 7. 76 14. 23 10. 08 8.95 9. 25 
Wyoming 4.98 10. 92 (? 4. 51 11. 43 





1 Excludes 4 States in which the plan was not in operation and 7 States for 
which data by type of assistance are not available. 
2 Average not computed because less than 50 cases participated. 


Source: Averages computed from data in table 4. 
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edly did not put the recommended revisions into 
effect because commodities were available to 
supplement payments. 

Since prices have risen more rapidly for food 
than for other goods and services, the failure of 
these agencies to increase amounts for food in the 
determination of need has usually meant a con- 
siderable reduction in the amount of food that 
recipients can purchase. The delay in adjust- 
ments to meet rising prices was probably most 
serious for families who did not benefit through 
either the stamp plan or direct distribution of 
commodities. 

A few agencies volunteered the opinion that a 
dual system of assistance is not a satisfactory 
method of providing for needy families. These 
comments were scattered and incomplete, but they 
came both from agencies with very limited funds 
for these programs as well as from those able to 
provide relatively adequate assistance. One 
agency, for example, said, ‘We are firm supporters 
of one type and source of assistance to the needy.”’ 
Another State agency which canvassed the county 
directors reported as the consensus of the directors 
that a direct money grant to the families in an 
amount to meet their need based on minimum re- 
quirements would be preferable tc dependence on 
supplementation by distribution of commodities. 
The director of assistance in a State where general 
assistance is administered by local officials on an 
extremely meager basis believes that reinaugura- 
tion of the stamp plan, or a similar plan through 
which supplemental assistance is provided to 
families, would delay development of a general 
assistance program with Federal participation. 


Effect of Suspension of the Stamp Plan on 
Participating Families ’ 


Replies received from administrators of assist- 
ance indicated that the effects of the suspension 
of the stamp plan on participants would vary 
widely among the States and among participants 
within a given State, mainly because of the great 
differences in State assistance standards and in 
the adequacy of available funds. 

Agencies in the Southern and Southwestern 
States foresee a particularly serious loss to par- 
ticipants in these States. One Southern State re- 
ports that funds for the special types of public 
assistance are not available to increase amounts 
included for food to compensate for rising prices. 
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Moreover, total requirements of recipients even 
under present standards are not met. In this 
State both the stamp plan and the program under 
which food was distributed directly to recipients 
were used to a considerable extent as a substitute 
for a general assistance program, because no State 
funds are available for general assistance and 
county funds for this purpose are extremely meager 
and in some localities nonexistent. On the other 
hand, one Western State reports that, although 
the stamp plan served a useful purpose when pay- 
ments under the general assistance and aid to de 
pendent children programs were below a desirable 
standard, the agency is now able to include ade- 
quate amounts for food.® 

Hardship resulting from of the 
stamp plan is not, however, restcicted to the 
Southern and Southwestern States. In certain 
other States administrators anticipate a serious 
loss to some families. The uneven distribution 
of the effect of loss of foods obtained under the 
stamp plan stems from the differences among 
assistance programs in the extent to which the 
total need of recipients is met. For example, 
both under the Social Security Act ® and under 
laws or administrative policies in some States, 
the maximums on payments allow for more nearly 
adequate payments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind than to recipients of 
aid to dependent children. Frequently, general 
assistance standards differ radically from those 
for other programs. These differences among 
assistance programs may accentuate the effect of 
suspension of the stamp plan upon recipients 
under certain programs. 

Aid to dependent children. 
indicate that suspension of the plan will be a 
particuiar hardship to miny families receiving 
aid to dependent children. Participation by 
these families was relatively high in many States, 
and large amounts of free stamps were issued to 
them. In December 1942, about 110,000 families 
(including almost 500,000 persons), or more than 
one-third of all families receiving aid to depeadent 
children, participated in the plan in the 40 States. 
On the assumption that recipients were distributed 
between stamp-plan and non-stamp-plan aveas 


suspension 


Assistance agencies 


5 From January 1942 to May 1943 the average payment to families receiving 
aid to dependent children in this State increased by more than $i9 and to 
cases receiving general assistance, by almost $7.50. 

¢ The Social Security Act limits the amount of individual payments that 
may be matched with Federal funds under each program 
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in these States in the same proportion as general 

pulation, it may be estimated that more than 
half of the families to whom stamps were actually 
available were making use of them. 

The average value of free stamps issued to each 
family was $12.39 in December, and the average 
payment for aid to dependent children was $36.25 
per family. For families that participated in the 
stamp plan, the average assistance payment may 
have been higher or lower than the average for all 
families. It seems probable, however, that the 
ratio between the amount of the assistance pay- 
ment and the value of free stamps was high for 
most families. In 15 of the 40 States, the ratio 
between the average assistance payment and the 
average value of blue stamps issued per family 
participating in the stamp plan was about 2 to 1. 
In 17 States the ratio was about 3to 1. One ofthe 
State agencies that estimated that loss of the blue 
stamp purchasing power was equivalent to cutting 
the total amount of assistance to participating 
families by more than one-fourth, declared that the 
commodities purchased with blue stamps “brought 
the food budget in the participating cases to some- 
where near an adequate level.” ” 

Payments for aid to dependent children are 
frequently limited by maximums on _ individual 
payments. Eighteen States have adopted the 
matching maximums specified in the Social Secu- 
rity Act, which allows Federal participation in 
individual payments of $18 for the first child in a 
family and $12 for each additional child, while 3 of 
these have an additional limitation through a 
maximum amount per family. Ten additional 
States have maximums of varying amounts. In 
27 of these 28 States about 45 percent of the fami- 
lies are receiving payments at the maximum. An 
increase in amounts included for food in determin- 
ing need does not, therefore, actually result in 
increased payments for al) recipients. As one 
State agency reported, revision in price schedules 
is “academic’’ in this State insofar as aid to 
dependent children is concerned, since about 85 
percent of the grants are at the legal maximums. 

Some States that limit maximum payments pro- 
vide supplemental assistance under the general 
assistance program. Where general assistance 
funds are available for this purpose, loss of food 
stamps will be less serious than in States which 





Minnesota Department of Social Security, Division of Social Welfare, 
Social Welfare Reriew, Vol. 1V, No. 8 (January 1943), p. 6. 
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have no means of supplementation. In States 
where such supplementation is left to the adminis- 
trative discretion of local officials, however, loss 
of food stamps may result in hardship to recipients 
in some counties. In the largest metropolitan 
area in one State, for example, more than 60 per- 
cent of the aid to dependent children families 
receive supplemental assistance under the general 
assistance program. In the other counties, policies 
of local officials differ and only 16 percent of the 
families receive supplemental general assistance. 
In the opinion of the State welfare agency, assist- 
ance payments and other resources available to 
these families in many instances do not meet their 
needs and the discontinuance of the stamp plan 
will mean a serious loss. It will also represent a 
loss in certain other States where payments to aid 
to dependent children families are low because 
standards under which need is determined do not 
provide adequately for the total requirements of 
the families or because funds are not available to 
meet need after it has been determined. 

On the other hand, a number of States that do 
not have maximums on payments for aid to depend- 
ent children and are able to meet total need of 
recipients report that amounts included for food 
under present standards of the agency are consid- 
ered sufficient to meet the nutritional needs of 
the families. 

General assistance.—In December 1942, more 
than 191,000 families, or about 45 percent of all 
families receiving general assistance in the 40 
States, participated in the stamp plan. On the 
assumption that recipients were distributed in 
accordance with general population, it may be 
estimated that approximately 73 percent of the 
families living in the stamp-plan areas in these 
States participated in the plan. The average 
value of free stamps issued to these families in 
December was $8.53. Since all cases receiving 
general assistance did not participate, only a 
rough comparison can be made between the aver- 
age assistance payment under this program— 
$25.21 in December—and the average value of 
free stamps issued to participating cases. It is, 
nevertheless, obvious that the average value of the 
stamps was relatively high in relation to average 
assistance payments. 

The agencies indicate that loss of food stamps 
will be more serious, on the whole, for families 
receiving general assistance than for other recip- 
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ients. Although some agencies are able to meet _ standards adopted by the State agency are not 
total need of families receiving general assistance always used by the counties in determining the 
and have adjusted payments to compensate for need of general assistance cases. Although mogt 
rising costs of living, general assistance payments of the counties have made adjustments in com. 
are still too low in a number of States to meet _ puting the cost of food in general assistance cases, 
minimum subsistence requirements. This is true the State agency believes that the effect of the logs 
not only in States where payments are low under _ of food stamps will be unevenly distributed among 
all assistance programs, but also in some States the families that have participated in the plan, 


that provide more generously for recipients under Old-age assistance and aid to the blind.—Sinee 
one or more of the special types of assistance. payments for old-age assistance and aid to the 


Less favorable treatment of recipients of general _ blind are in general more nearly adequate than 
assistance may reflect lack of funds or the failure of for aid to dependent children and general assist. 
agencies or local officials to adopt reasonably ance, aged and blind recipients have not depended 
adequate standards of assistance. Even within a on food stamps to the same extent as have families 
State, the situation often varies considerably assisted under the other programs. 
among counties. In one State, for example, budget More than 227,000 cases receiving old-age 


Table 3.—Number of cases and persons participating in food stamp plan and value of blue stamps issued, by 
assistance category and by State, December 1942 ' 
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Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind General assistance Non-assistance 
State | Per- | Value of Per- | Value of | Per- | Valueot Per- | Value of Per- | Valueof 
Cases sons blue | sons | blue | Cases sons blue Cases oone blue Cases - ~ . blue 
stamps | | stamps | Sons | stamps — stamps OMS | stamps 
| | 
Total, 40 States ? ..| 227, 505) 404, 215 $1,311,811) 109,535, 483, 721 $1,357,483 * 8,531 2 20,713 3$61, 660 191,431 480, 414 $1,632,618 ¢ 45, 605 4215, 307 + $524 268 
EE ; | 486; 2,804 5,906 1,237, 5,735 10, 608) 56 118 242 442 720 1, 550 556) 2,249 5, 364 
SS | 2,163) 3,679 14,115, 1,281 6,549 16, 363) 143’ 388 1,240) 1,465) 4,602 12, 809 . 
SRE SE 6, 303) 15, 305 42,105; 2,801) 12,795 29, 338) 360, 1,080, 2,846 835} 2,151 5,814) 3,660 16,637, 45,677 
inate 20, 280; 24,519) 104,523) 4,288 18, 961 62, 062) 315 813) 3,240) 8,227| 17,245 55, 806 198 772 2,217 
Sl hatndenehpoamnsn 3, 738; 5, 730) 21,100; 2,109 9,492 24, 880 92 193 672, 1,565 3,698 10, 048 653 3,134, 86 
RRS R 252 441) 1, 976) 272; 1.22 5, 191 5 20 79 719' 2,143 8, 842 none 
tt 53 69 242 106 434 1, 444 : | 231 455 1, 395 
tt cihadeaduccenas | 4,377) 9,076 28, 261) 820, 3.716 10, 231 277 600, 2,119 1,212) 3,507 10, 786 5,079 22,691; 61,900 
SS SSS 3,460, 6, 402 16, 352 873, 4,243 10, 461 212 493, 1,248 1,731) 3,993 9,389, 2,000 9,435) 21,818 
entecuscs 2, 4, 645) 15, 012) 974) 4,595 10, 316 66 153 483 200 323 843 314) 1,368 3, 446 
' | | | i 
Sa 4,490} 7,409 24, 098 670) 3, 369 13, 458 243 467| 1,512] 30,360} 66,335; 267,027/........|........]_..... 
(ae | 915) 1,553 6, 562 592, 2, 843 8, 816 28 66 265; 1,721) 4,481 10, 834 aa 
eS 6, 507| 10, 099 38, 434 513) 2, 305 6. 302 242 435; 1,670) 4,900 16,575 42, 675 167 931 2, 019 
SURE | 10,560) 18, 159) 57,734, 2,062) 12,897 37, 006 450, 1,026; 3.032) 3,224) 6,533 20, 720 375, 2,293 5, 476 
aS 2,999, 7,315) 19, 246 359, «1, 866 5, 181 30 78) 252; 1,488 4,313 9,987} 1,153 5,332; 13,081 
7) See 15, 755) 29, 574) 63,622; 8,942) 39, 344) 84, 742 672} 1,562) 3,431; 1,705) 3,067 7,174 532) 2,047 4, 588 
a ERS : 693; 1, 236) 3,818} 3,341) 14,128 63, 962 2 4 16) 4,141) 14,283 49, 875 944, 5,270, 21,365 
Ma cacccccatcaccest Ma fern 63,041; 7,589) 31,675 91, 141 230 Sil 2,460; 12,841) 28,056 100, 027 48 281 7 
Minn_..___. a 10, 969) 18, 279) 71,745, 4,590 21,084 60, 450 237 522} 1,867) 7,794) 21,420 67, 732 1, 809 ,647| 23,042 
Miss____- ” i 6, 938) 18, 029) 38, 349 1,280) 6, 265 12, 211 410; 1,359| 2,786 36 vn) 170, 8, 209 146; 68,807 
ae ‘tee ) i a 194! 37,224, 1,782) 8, 267 22, 504 156 377; 1,124) 5,882) 14,385 49, 323 
ae ...| 3,223; 4,561 16,323; 1,019 4,555 11, 901 70 120 392 802 1, 909 4, 293 688 2, 867 7, 520 
nee y | 4,764) 8, 380 31, 122 1,754 8, 506 23, 316 110 238 812 2,299) 5,329 14, 784 
Nala j 383 444 1, 736 13 52 130 2 4 20 91) 174 450 49 237 698 
N. Mex... ‘ 2, 801 5, 649 13, 782 1, 617 7, 569 17, 226) 124 334) S48 465 1, 006 2, 227 262 1, 397 3, 210 
fe = ee .-| 12,158) 17, 446 78,076; 14,707! 52,321 193, 356 308 444) 2,012) 58,681) 161,957) 589, 486 640 9 «= «13, 674 
(ae SR 2, 836) 6, 806 16,236, 1,731) 8,855 19, 572 191 597 1, 440 939 2,381 4,406, 3,638) 18,44 40, 920 
Die Eicccesccecceees) SE 46 12,309 1,402 6,400 16, 168 28 77 198, 1,119} 3,497 7,710 13 48 4 
ae ; 7,102) 11,949 42,111 4,131) 18,270 56, 928 537; 1,122 3,961) 14,639 33,090, 101,515 89 1,080 2, 460 
a aaa 31, 601) 48, 911 130,584 8,409 42,354 04, 585 791 2,795| 6,860 925, 1,845 4, 162 1,32 200, 11,824 
i Miaeudecainne ce _| 6,388) 7,990 36,406 11,319 48,670 140,436 936, 1,106 4,931) 9,541, 23,415 saa 
ER .-| 1,808) 3,457 7, 548 785, 3,872 7, 246 88 187 304 306 633 240 892 2, 051 
8. Dak.__.... 3, 950 7, 188 23, 176 953 4, 298 10, 342 4 130 398 683 2, 233 20 87 
ETE 3, 536; 9, 467 26,932 4,050 20,516 48, 454 219 731 1, 949 705| 2,054 1,237) 5,540 13,814 
. Seas 7,218 19,095 55,957, 2,537) 12,745 30, 810 398; 1,217, 3,474) 2,541 6, 304 10,799 52,959) 132,331 
ane 7 2,247, 2,946 10,875, 1,351) 5,950 16, 666 34 67 254 1,187, 2,672 
. *.  ~ 1,029 1,819 4, 785 807 3, 919 9, 206 79 175 444 570' 1,174 187 40 2, 188 
Sr 95,914 2,537 10, 455 33, 697 180 278; 1,163) 2,860) 5,50 ‘ 
i td@sasnchesse 3,697; 7,114 28,700 2,618 11,121 37, 257 123 326; 1,240 2,174 6,666 412) 2,395 3, 811 
RE 1,159 1,712 5, 774 314, 1,457 3, 420 43 101 286 185 295 123 622 1, 405 
! In addition, 33,688 cases with workers employed on WPA projects and 502 3 Total for 39 States; Delaware does not have a program for aid to the blind. 
cases aided by other Federal agencies received blue stamps valued at $416,980 * Total for 30 States; 10 States did not give stamps to ‘‘non-assistance”’ cases. 
and $4,612, respectively. ie : ao ee : ; 
? Excludes Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and West Virginia which Source: Food Distribution Administration, Civilian Food Requirements 
did not participate in the stamp plan and the following 7 States for which data Branch. 


by category are not available: Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
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assistance participated in the stamp plan in 
December 1942 but this number represented only 
10.8 percent of all recipients in the 40 States. 
Only about 11.5 percent of the cases receiving aid 
to the blind benefited under the plan. However, 
even though loss of food purchased with free 
stamps will in general be less serious for these 
aged and blind recipients, some agencies with 
limited funds report that suspension of the stamp 
plan will represent a serious loss to them also. 

“ Non-assistance”’ families—Under certain cir- 
cumstances, free blue stamps were given to needy 
families unable to meet the purchase requirements 
for orange stamps. These families included those 
for whom general assistance was not available in 
the community or who had a member awaiting 
assignment to WPA, or, in a few instances, those 
who could not be added to the rolls for one of the 
special types of public assistance because funds 
were not available to care for all eligible cases. 
In December 1942, free stamps were the only aid 
received by 45,600 ‘‘non-assistance”’ families com- 
prising 215,400 individuals. Almost one-half of 
these families were in 9 States in the South,’ and 
more than one-third lived in 4 States in the South- 
west ® (table 3). The number of such families 
who received free stamps has decreased during the 
past year and, as opportunities for employment 
increase, fewer families doubtless will need assist- 
ance to supplement their resources. Neverthe- 
less, needy families to whom the special types of 
public assistance and general assistance may not 
be available were considered to be likely to suffer 
special hardship. 

One agency declared that it could assist only a 
very limited number of these cases through gen- 
eral assistance and that, in submitting budget es- 
timates to the legislature, it had pointed out the 
effect of loss of food stamps on this particular 
group. Another agency commented that, since 
funds are not available to meet the total need of 
recipients of the special types of assistance, the 
amount allocated to general assistance is ‘‘wholly 
inadequate’ to meet the need. The report from 
another State in which provision of general assist- 
ance is entirely a local responsibility says, ‘There 
is little question but that most families that have 


*“‘Non-assistance”’ cases did not participate in 10 States; also see foot- 
note 3. 

*Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 

” Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
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received free stamps will need assistance which 
will not be available to them in the local com- 
munities.”’ 

One State in these regions, which had a small 
number of “non-assistance” cases receiving 
stamps, expected to be able to care for all needy 
cases. On the whole, however, State legislatures 
and local political units in the Southern and 
Southwestern States have not provided sufficient 
funds to extend general assistance to all needy 
families, and no Federal funds are available for 
this program. Although families that had relied 
on food stamps and were in need when the stamps 
were discontinued were free to request assistance 
on the same basis as other needy families, the 
agencies in most of these States expected that 
little aid would be available to such persons unless 
they were eligible for the special types of public 
assistance. 


Increases in Amounts Included for Food in 
Determining Need 


Where funds permitted, agencies have increased 
the amounts included for food in determining need 
and the amount of the assistance payment. 
Replies from 39 States indicate that in 31™ of 
them amounts included for food have been in- 
creased at least once between January 1, 1942, 
and April 30, 1943, and in some instances two or 
three times (table 4). In some States, informa- 
tion was not available for all programs, and, in a 
few other instances, increases had not been put 
into effect in all programs. The fact that recom- 
mended standards had been revised does not 
mean in all instances that total requirements 
determined under these standards were met. 
Moreover, in some States reconsideration of need 
in accordance with standards recommended by 
the State agency is optional with local agencies. 

Eight States * reported that in determining 
need amounts included for food have not been 
increased since January 1942, usually because 
sufficient funds were not available to meet need. 
Despite this fact, however, in four of these States 
average payments for the special types of public 
assistance increased between January 1942 and 
May 1943 in amounts ranging from $1 to $5 per 


11 Excludes one State that increased amounts included for food in deter- 
mining need for general assistance. The agency which administers the 
three special types of public assistance reported no increase 

12 Includes one State that increased amounts include! for food in deter- 
mining need for general assistance. 
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case per month. Similar increases in aid to 
dependent children occurred in three additional 
States. These increases are a result of several 
factors, including changes in the percentage of 
total requirements to be met by assistance and 
other resources, inclusion of additional items 
in the assistance plan, or, possibly, more liberal 
interpretation of agency regulations regarding 
items and amounts to be considered in determining 
need. 

There has been an upward trend in the average 
monthly payment to recipients under each of the 
four assistance programs, but the increases have 


varied widely among States and among programs 
within States. For example, the average monthly 
payments to families receiving aid to dependent 
children in one State was $19.33 higher in May 
1943 than in January 1942, but in 14 States ths 
increases during this period were less than $2 
Similar but less extreme variations have occurred 
in the other assistance programs. 

These increases are not, of course, an exact 
measure of the extent to which the effect of the 
increased cost of living on the needs of recipients 
is being taken into account, since there have 
doubtless been changes in the resources available 


Table 4.—Dates of increases in the amount of money included for food in determining need, by State and program, 
January 1942-April 1943 





| Dates of increases 




















State —_—e—_—_—_—_—<—<—<—— re ———- 
| 
Old-age assistance | Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind General assistance 
Alsbama..........-. | food we is used in the counties. Unit food costs are revised locally to conform to local prices ! 
la ia eae July and ome 942 | July and September 1942 July and September 1942 July and September 1942 
Arkansas............ June 1942 | June 1942 | June 1942 No increase 3 
alifornia._......... First budget vuide adopted May 1942 to March 1943 | @ May 1942 to March 1943 
October 1942 (Dates varied among 7 coun- (Dates varied among 7 coun- 
| ties aa, ties reporting) 
Colorado............ ® January 1943 January 1943 January 1943 
| hae | April 1942 and January 1943 April 1942 and Senuery 1943 April 1942 and January 143 | For 2 cities reporting, October 
1942 and March 1943, 
| respectively 
Delaware............ (% June and November 1942 oPBA ae yo March 1943 
RRR No in No increase No increase (s 
i ad cscmeccens July 1942 July 1942 | July 1942 | During 1942 in 6 of 7 counties 
| reporting 
Idaho *.............- No iner No increase No increase (*) 
NR March 1942 end. eewery 1943 March 1942 and January 1943 (*) Dates vary by county 
SR! January 1943 January 1943 January 1943 | January 1043 
Louisiana. ......... March 1943 March 1943 March 1943 March 1943 
eT March 1943 March 1943 March 1943 (*) 
a (4 coun- | 3 counties reporting increased amounts on January 1942, January 088, ant March 1943, respectively; last increase in | county in December 
. 104 
Massachusetts... _ _- Twice in 1942 and in January | Twice in 1942 and in January March 1943 Twice in 1942 and in January 
1943 
Michigan........_.. October 1942 and February 1943 | | October 1942 on February 1943 | October 1942 and February 1943 | During last 6 months in most 
| counties 
+ ne eheedindes March 1942 March 1942 | March 1942 (4 
Missouri............ March and December 1942 | March and December1#2 | (*) March and December 1042 
Montana............ Feb: 1943 | February 1943 February 1943 February 1943 
Nebraska___....._.- March 1942 and February 1943 | March 1942 and February 1943 March 1942 and February 1%3 | Dates vary by county® 
| 
es July 1942 | 0) (4) ‘ 
New Hampshire *__ November 1942 November 1942 Date not reported (4 
New Jersey *.._.___. No increase | 5 Ty No increase November 1942 
New Mex _ oe 1942 July 1942 July 1942 
New York G cities) August 1942 and . 1943 in 1 ‘ant March 1943 and April 1943, respectively, in the other 2 cities reporting 
North Carolina No increase No increase Jo increase No increase 
Oklahoma *..._..._. No increase No increase No increase ‘ 
Pennsylvania *__.__. December 1942 August and December 1942 (4) August and December 1942 
ee January 1943 January 1943 January 1943 January 1943 
South Carolina * No increase | No increase No increase No increase 
South Dakota._.._.. November 1942 November 1942 November 1942 (4 
Tennessee ©. No increase No increase No increase (4 
TET No increase No increase No increase ‘ 
Vermont. ......._.. December 1942 January 1943 January 1943 ‘ 
ERPS October 1942 October 1942 October 1942 October 1942 
Waslington......._. | April 1943 April and November 1942, April 1943 April and November 1942, 
| | and April 1943 and April 1943 
Wisconsin........_. | January 1942 and March 1943 | January 1942 and March 1943 January 1942 and March 1943 January 19142 and March 1943 
Wyoming-.......... October 1942 October 1942 October 1942 October 1942 
















1 In general, funds have not been available to increase payments. 
? Amounts allotted to the counties for general assistance were increased 
we « » he the Aa months of 1942-43 in recognition of increased living costs. 
Sag ye not determined on a budget 
‘ ro availeb In some instances, need and amount of payments not 
ined on a budget basis. 

* Last increase for the special types of ? assistance: Idaho, October 
1941; New Jersey, 1939; Oklahoma, April 

¢ Some counties use standards prescribed by the State department for the 
special types of public assistance; other counties increased amounts for food 
following discontinuance of the stamp plan. 
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7 In the spring of 1942 adjustments were made to compensate for increased 
cost of milk. 

* On April 28, 1943, an increase of 20 percent in amounts included for food 
was announced, the increase to be effective June 1, 1943. 

* Last increase July 1941. 

1° Last increase for the special types of public assistance, 
new food schedule with increased amounts included for food wil 
June 1, 1943. 

"| Last increase for old-age assistance, 1938. 
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to some families, in the size of families (particu- 
larly those receiving general assistance), and in 
other factors. Nevertheless it is obvious that 
unless average family resources have increased to 
a marked degree, the small increases that have 
been made in a number of States are inadequate 
to compensate for higher living costs. One 
State in the Northeast, for example, reported 
that food allowances established in ‘1941 were 
increased by 10 percent in 1943, the amount per- 
mitted by the State appropriation. Since this 
increase does not cover the increased cost of 
food, however, the agency added that suspension 
of the stamp plan will mean that many recipients 
are “inadequately fed.” 


Plans for Further Adjustments 


Any plans of the agencies to make further in- 
creases in the amounts included for food will be 
related to changes in food prices rather than to 
discontinuance of the stamp plan. As the plan 
was not in operation in all areas and not all 
recipients of assistance participated in the 
stamp-plan areas, the loss to recipients will be 
unevenly distributed and difficult to measure. 
Changes in price levels, on the other hand, affect 
all families, and the effect of those changes can 
Where funds 
are available, payments can be adjusted to com- 
pensate for higher prices. Reports indicate that 
such measurement and adjustment is a fairly 


be measured more satisfactorily. 


continuous process in a number of agencies. 
In a few instances, action with respect to in- 
creases in amounts included for food was acceler- 
ated by the announcement of suspension of the 
stamp plan, and the loss of food obtained with 
free stamps was taken into consideration. Two 
large city agencies, for example, stated that 
recent increases were planned to cover both rising 
prices and loss of food purchased with free stamps. 
Discontinuance of the stamp plan may, in some 
instances, result in prompter adjustment of pay- 
ments. Frequently, considerable time has elapsed 
between an increase in food prices and actual re- 
determination of need of individual cases to take 
account of these increased costs. This lag may 
occur because an agency has failed to adjust cost 
figures in the standard budget soon after prices 
have changed significantly or has failed promptly 
8 See “Hidden Declines in Ger 


ber 1943, pp. 27-28 
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ral Assistance Rolls,” the Bulletin, Octo- 


to redetermine need in individual cases on the 
basis of revised cost figures. One city agency 
which reported that often several months elapsed 
after a significant increase in food prices before 
individual payments to recipients were increased, 
recognized the need for more rapid adjustment be- 
cause the stamp plan would no longer act as a 
shock absorber during this period. One State 
reported that municipalities that formerly had the 
stamp plan but had not been making payments to 
recipients of general assistance to meet 100 per- 
cent of requirements under State standards are 
now approaching that standard. 

In preparing budget estimates for State legis- 
latures, a few agencies included loss of food 
stamps as one justification for increases in in- 
dividual payments. On the whole, however, in- 
creases in amounts included for food in determin- 
ing assistance payments and requests for funds to 
make them possible were based on current costs 
of goods and services included in the assistance 
plan and were not related to loss of resources 
previously available through supplemental pro- 
grams. In some States, budget estimates had been 
submitted prior to the announcement that the 
stamp plan was to be discontinued. 


Availability of Funds to Effect Further Adjust- 


ments in Payments 


During a period of rapidly rising prices, when 
the amount required to meet minimum needs of 
individual recipients changes frequently, the pro- 
vision of funds to effect adjustment in payments 
is of prime importance. In recent months the 
decrease in case loads without a corresponding 
decrease in revenues has released a growing volume 
of funds for this purpose in many States. More- 
over, assistance agencies have recognized their 
responsibility to provide assistance to needy 
families in amounts sufficient to meet the deficit 
between their requirements and resources and 
have requested appropriations adequate for this 
purpose. A number of State and large city and 
county agencies believe that the funds appropri- 
ated will enable them to increase payments to 
meet rising prices. On the other hand, under 
existing legislation and appropriations, some 
agencies cannot adjust payments to meet increased 
costs of food and other items. 

Lack of funds to increase payments were re- 
ported most frequently by States in the South and 
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Southwest. Four of six States that reported no 
funds for increased payments under any program 
were in these regions, as were five of the seven 
State agencies that planned to increase payments 
but reported that it would not be possible to meet 
the total need of recipients under all programs. 
One State that makes generous payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance did not expect to 
have funds to meet the budget deficits of families 
receiving general assistance. Inadequate funds 
for general assistance will also affect families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children who have 
previously received supplemental payments under 
the general assistance program. 

A number of agencies reported that, even though 
they are unable to increase payments to meet total 





need of recipients, the agency practice is to revise 
the standard budget guide to reflect current cog 
of items included in the budget. Two agencies, fop 
example, recently raised their standard budget t 
a more nearly adequate level, even though funds 
were not available to meet total need determined 


under previous standards. One State agency jn 
the South issues a “suggested food guide,” and 
cost figures are revised locally to conform to local 
prices, despite the fact that, in general, most 
counties do not have the funds to increase pay- 
ments. Another agency, which has not increased 
amounts included for food since 1941, is conduct- 
ing a study of food prices, although it has little 
immediate hope of obtaining additional funds to 
meet increased costs. 
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In RESPONSE TO several inquiries and requests 
from members of the Congress for information 
concerning the protection of the social security 
rights of individuals in the military service, the 
following statements by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, were pre- 
sented in the Congress in October. These state- 
ments, dealing with possible methods of extending 
the protection of the Federal system of old-age and 
surviviors insurance to members of the armed 
forces and questions of policy which would need 
to be considered in the development of a national 


Social Security and the Armed Forces 


system of demobilization unemployment allow- 
ances for servicemen, are presented here for their 
general interest in discussion and study of prob- 
lems of social security. 

In a message to the Congress on November 23, 
outlined on page 3 of this issue, President Roose- 
velt recommended legislation to provide a uniform 
system of allowances to unemployed servicemen 
and women, and to extend credit under Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance, on a uniform 
basis, to all members of the arm | forces during 
their period of military service. 


Policy Questions in the Development of a National System of 
Demobilization Unemployment Allowances ' 


General Nature of Plan 


The first fundamental policy question is whether 
the allowances shall be in accordance with a uni- 
form national pattern or in accordance with the 
varying patterns developed under the 51 State, 
Territorial, and District unemployment compen- 
sation laws. Since the payments are to be made 
as a result of Federal military service, it is assumed 
that a uniform national pattern is desired so that 
benefits shall be calculated in the same manner, 
regardless of where the ex-serviceman makes ap- 
plication or where he lives. 


Amount, Character, and Duration of Benefits 


Another fundamental question is whether the 
amount of allowance should be a flat amount and 
for a fixed period of time, or whether it should 
be related to the amount of the serviceman’s base 
pay or the length of his service. It is assumed 
that a flat allowance is desired regardless of the 
amount of base pay or length of service. A $12- 
a-week or a $15-a-week allowance for a specified 
number of weeks of unemployment during the 
12 months immediately succeeding the period for 
which a “‘mustering-out”’ payment would be made 
might be considered reasonable for a person with- 
out dependents. It should be noted that only 
three State unemployment compensation laws 
pay benefits uniformly for more than 20 weeks, 





' This statement was also distributed to all State employment security 
agencies on October 18, 1943. 
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and most States pay for a considerably shorter 
period. Payment for a maximum of 26 weeks 
during a 12-month period or payment for all weeks 
of unemployment during a 12-month period 
might be considered. This 12-month period would 
be required in many cases for a serviceman to 
develop. new benefit rights under a State unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

Another fundamental question is whether the 
amount of the allowance should be varied in ac- 
cordance with the number of dependents. While 
only the District of Columbia unemployment com- 
pensation law provides dependents’ allowances, it 
is assumed that it is desirable to take account of 
dependents, especially since provision is made for 
dependents’ allowances for persons while in serv- 
ice. However, a secondary question is whether 
the amounts allowed for dependents should be the 
same as (or be related to) the allotments and 
allowances now being provided or whether a sep- 
arate schedule of dependents’ allowances should 
be established. Either approach would be feasible 
administratively; however, if the dependents’ al- 
lowances are to be related to the allotments and 
allowances now being received several questions 
would have ic be decided. To mentior only the 
more important, is it desired to pay to dependents 
only the allowances or both the allotments and 
allowances in addition to the unemployment al- 
lowance that the man himself would receive? Is it 
desired to pay to Class B dependents? Is it desired 
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to consider a working wife to be a dependent? 
Is it desired to fix a maximum amount on depend- 
ents’ allowances? 

If a separate schedule of dependents’ allowances 
is established, the amount of the basic allowance 
may largely determine the number of dependents 
who may be taken into account because of the 
desirability of establishing a maximum allowance. 
For example, if the basic weekly allowance were 
made $12, a dependent’s allowance of $6 a week 
for each dependent, up to a maximum of two or 
three dependents, might be considered reason- 
able. If the basic weekly allowance were made 
$15, a dependent’s allowance of $7.50 a week for 
each dependent, up to a maximum of two de- 
pendents, could be considered. 

All but two State unemployment compensation 
laws provide for compensation for partial unem- 
ployment—that is, when a person works so little 
in a week that he earns less than his weekly 
benefit amount. It is assumed that allowances 
should be paid to ex-servicemen for partial 
unemployment on a basis which would encourage 
them to accept part-time work. Such a formula 
might exempt the first $3 or $6 of weekly earnings, 
in making deductions for earnings from the total 
weekly allowance. 

Another question is whether allowances should 
be paid on a daily or weekly basis. All but one 
State law provides for compensating for unem- 
ployment in units of a week, although the method 
of paying on a daily basis has certain advantages. 


Payment During Disability 


Another fundamental question is whether un- 
employment allowances should be paid regardless 
of whether the unemployment is due to lack of 
work or physical disability. There are six 
possibilities: 


(a) Pay unemployment allowances regardless 
of whether the unemployment is due 
to lack of work or physical disability ; 

(b) Pay no unemployment allowances if the 
person is physically unable to work; 

(c) Pay unemployment allowances if the be- 
ginning of the period of unemployment 
was due to lack of work, even though 
after the period started the person 
became physically disabled; 

(d) Pay unemployment allowances if the be- 


ginning of the period of unemployment 
was due to lack of work, even though 
after the period started the person 
became physically except 
when the individual fails to accept 
suitable work offered to him through 
the employment office; 


disabled, 


(e) Pay unemployment allowances if the 
beginning of the period of unemploy- 
ment was due to lack of work, evep 
though after the period started the 
person became physically disabled, go 
long as he would have been held to be 
“available for work’’ under the State 
unemployment compensation law of 
the State in which he is residing; or 

(f) Pay unemployment allowances if the be- 
ginning of the period of unemployment 
was due to lack of work, so long as the 
extent of any period of unavailability 
within a week is not such as to preclude 
a finding under Federal regulations that 
he was available for work “for the 
week.”’ As indicated in (e), this is in 
accordance with the present practice 
of some States. 


At the present time one State is paying dis- 
ability benefits. Other States administer their 
laws in the manner indicated in (b), (e), or (f). 
Alternatives (c) and (d) are intermediate sugges- 
tions. In part, the decision as to whether to pay 
allowances during periods of disability will depend 
upon the decision as to the effective date of the 
program since administrative considerations must 
be weighed with respect to any inclusion of dis- 
ability benefits. There can be no doubt as to the 
social desirability of providing the ex-servicemen 
and their families protection during periods of 
sickness and disability. With an appropriate 
allowance of time to get ready it would not be 
impossible to administer disability benefits. It 
would be comparatively simple if disability 
benefits are payable only for disability occurring 
within periods of unemployment. If benefits are 
payable for disability, regardless of whether it 
occurs within a period of unemployment, the ad- 
ministrative task is mere difficult and of a different 
character, since it would be necessary to’ have 
Nation-wide facilities to determine the fact of 
disability in individual cases. On the other hand, 
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payment of benefits for disability occurring within 

eriods of unemployment and failure to pay 
benefits for disability not occurring within periods 
of unemployment will cause some anomalies and 
may be difficult to understand. 


Disqualification Provisions 


Another fundamental question is whether there 
shall be uniform provisions relative to disqualifi- 
cation for the receipt of benefits or whether the 
disqualification provisions in the various State, 
Territorial, and District unemployment compen- 
gation laws shall be applicable. The most im- 
portant of the disqualifying conditions in these 
various unemployment compensation laws relate 
to discharge for misconduct, voluntary quitting, 
or unreasonable refusal to accept suitable employ- 
ment. The laws vary in defining the type of 
discharge, quit, or refusal which disqualifies and 
in the extent of the attendant disqualification. 
It is assumed that specific and uniform disquali- 
fication provisions are desired. It is also assumed 
that refusal or failure without good cause to 
attend a training course as directed shall be one 
of the causes for disqualification. 

A related question is whether the interpreta- 
tions of the disqualification provisions and other 
provisions of the law shall be in accordance with 
rules and regulations promulgated by a Federal 
authority or whether they shall be in accordance 
with rules and regulations promulgated by the 
various State unemployment insurance agencies. 
There is considerable variation between the States 
in their interpretation of identical language. It 
is assumed that the provisions should be inter- 
preted in accordance with rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Federal agency. 


Relation to Existing State Legislation 


Final decisions as to what the allowances should 
be, what the disqualification conditions should be, 
and who should be responsible for interpretations 
are dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
relationship envisaged between the ex-servicemen’s 
unemployment allowances and the regular unem- 
ployment insurance benefits payable under the 
various State, Territorial, and District unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. All but three States 
have enacted legislation to freeze any unemploy- 
ment benefit rights which persons entering the 
armed forces may have possessed at the time of 
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such entrance. It is estimated that probably 50 
percent of the persons entering the armed forces 
had benefit rights in varying degrees under some 
State law. Twenty of the States which provide 
for freezing the benefit rights of persons entering 
the armed forces have included a proviso to the 
effect that the benefits frozen shall not be payable 
until unemployment allowances payable under a 
Federal law to such persons are exhausted. Six 
additional States provide that the frozen benefits 
payable for a given week shall be reduced by the 
amount of the Federal benefits. There is like- 
wise a general provision which is found inmost 
State laws to the effect that benefits are not pay- 
able for any period for which unemployment bene- 
fits are payable under an unemployment compen- 
sation law of another State or of the United States. 
Therefore, it is doubtful whether a Federal statute 
could be drawn to supplement for each week the 
benefits otherwise payable under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws which would not require 
amendment of the majority of existing State laws 
in order to make certain that ex-servicemen actu- 
ally could receive combined State and Federal 
benefits up to the desired amount. 

The States could be compelled to amend their 
laws to pay the frozen benefits through the inser- 
tion of sanctions in the Social Security Act relative 
to Federal grants for the administration of State 
unemployment insurance laws and the approval of 
State unemployment insurance laws which is 
necessary in order that employers may qualify for 
the 90-percent offset against the 3-percent Federal 
unemployment tax. However, this would un- 
doubtedly be resented by the States. Even if the 
States were compelled to pay these frozen benefits, 
the determination of the respective State and 
Federal obligation in individual cases would be 
complicated. 


Administration 


Even though the States were not required to 
pay the frozen benefits first or were not required to 
share any financial responsibility for the payment 
of allowances to ex-servicemen, it would still be 
possible to utilize the State unemployment in- 
surance agencies for the administration of Federal 
unemployment allowances. However, it is as- 
sumed that in order to assure administrative 
flexibility and adaptation to changing circum- 
stances it is desired to make it optional with the 
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Federal agency as to whether the allowances will 
be paid directly by the specific Federal agency 
designated to administer the law or by other 
cooperating Federal or State agencies. 

In any event, it seems that there should be a 
specific requirement that applicants for allowances 
shall register at an office of the U. S. Employment 
Service. That service is now being operated by 
the War Manpower Commission but is being 
utilized by the State unemployment insurance 
agencies. The U. S. Employment Service is 
required by the Wagner-Peyser Act (48 Stat. 113) 
to “‘maintain a veterans’ service to be devoted to 
securing employment for veterans.” Prior to 
January 1, 1942, the U. S. Employment Service 
consisted of 51 separate services maintained by the 
various unemployment insurance agencies al- 
though almost 100-percent financed by grants 
from the Federal Government. On that date all 
of the State agencies, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, consented to the transfer of the employment 
offices to the Federal Government for direct opera- 
tion by the Federal Government. In consenting 
to this transfer practically all of the Governors 
and other State officials specified that they con- 
sidered this transfer temporary and justified only 
because of the war emergency. 

Regardless of whether the employment offices 
are returned to the States or directly operated by 
the Federal Government, it should be possible to 
administer this program simply, and in practically 
all cases to have local offices pay allowances with- 
out referral to either State or Federal central 
offices, since the schedule of allowances would be 
uniform and the ex-servicemen’s discharge papers 
would contain all the information iiecessary to 
process the individual’s claim. 


Effective and Terminal Dates of Plan 

Finally, there is the question of when such g 
program should become effective. Already thoy. 
sands of individuals have been discharged from the 
service and it is possible that there may be some 
demobilization of the armed forces before com. 
plete victory over both Germany and Japan, 


Consequently, the effective date should be deter. 


mined in relation to possible military develop. 
ments and possible demobilization plans. One 





alternative is to begin payment of allowances upon 
a specified date; another upon occurrence of 
specific event, such as an armistice or a substantia] 
demobilization; another is to provide that the 
President shall determine the date by proclama.- 


tion, taking due account of certain factors specified | 


in the law. 

It is also necessary to decide for how long a 
period after the termination of hostilities the pro- 
gram will be in effect. The period for which such 
a program should be in effect depends in large part 
upon the length of time it takes to demobilize the 
armed forces and the economic conditions pre 
vailing during the post-war period. It is possible, 
in view of the fact that our forces are distributed 
all over the world, that it may take some time for 
demobilization to be nearly complete. Provision 
could be made for the program to operate for a 
specified time after the termination of hostilities, 
say 3 years. If the Congress should decide later 
on that this was not long enough to permit indi- 
viduals to take advantage of the provisions of the 
law because of a slower process of demobilization, 
the Congress would have sufficient time and 
opportunity to amend the law to extend the dura- 
tion of the program or, if experience should so 
indicate, to shorten the duration of the program. 


Policy Questions in Extending Protection of Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance to Members of the Armed Forces 


General Nature of Plan 

There are two methods that could be utilized 
in extending the protection of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system to persons in the 
armed forces. One is the moratorium plan where- 
by all preexisting rights under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system, possessed by 
persons entering the armed forces, would be 
frozen at the time they entered the armed forces. 
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The other method is simply to extend the coverage 
of the old-age and survivors insurance system to 
include service in the armed forces. 

The moratorium plan has three disadvantages. 
One is that a large proportion of persons entering 
the armed forces have no previous existing benefit 
rights to be frozen. The second is that there is 
no increase in the benefit rights as occurs in the 
case of periods of insured employment. If these 
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men had not been in the armed forces ducing the 
war but had continued at their regular jobs or 
gone into war industry, in most cases they would 
have been building up their benefit rights. The 
third is that it is more difficult to understand 
because it would be necessary to explain in each 
individual case that the period of military service 
would be blocked out in computing an individual’s 
average wage (upon which benefits are paid) and 
in determining eligibility for benefits, both of 
which are related to the period of time elapsing 
from the date the Federal system originally went 
into effect (or from the date the individual became 
21 years of age, whichever is the later). 

It seems preferable, therefore, to treat service 
in the armed forces as though it were insured 
employment and to credit to the serviceman’s 
social security account the wages received during 
his military service. 


Amount of Wages To Be Credited 


In selecting the amount of wages to be credited 
to the serviceman’s social security account, con- 
sideration must be given to equity to the service- 
man, and to administrative factors. The actual 
amount of pay received by the serviceman might 
be credited under the program plus an arbitrary 
amount such as $60 or $75 per month to represent 
the value of the subsistence which he receives. 
Crediting the actual pay, however, may involve 
substaatial administrative difficulties. Two other 
simpler possibilities are either the highest pay 
during military service, or pay at time of dis- 
charge—plus some amount in lieu of subsistence. 
Another even more simple possibility is to provide 
some flat sum for all persons in the service, such 
as $160 per month, as is provided in the military 
service amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act. It should be noted that the crediting of 
any amount less than $250 per month (the maxi- 
mum under the present insurance program) may 
reduce the amount of any benefit slightly for those 
few persons who had higher earnings and were 
covered under the insurance system before enter- 
ing military service. 


Contributions by Servicemen 


Since the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is a contributory program, it is suggested 
that the legislation affording military service credit 
provide that contributions be paid just as they 
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are in private employment. This should add to 
the assurance that any benefits derived from mili- 
tary service are being provided through a con- 
tributory program. In private employment, the 
employer may pay the individual’s-contributions 
for him. Analogously, provision can be made 
that the Federal Government should pay the 
serviceman’s contributions. 


Duplicate Benefits 


An important question to be decided is the 
relationship of regular veterans’ benefits to bene- 
fits which would be payable under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system. It is 
desirable not only to eliminate gaps, but also 
overlaps in providing protection against economic 
loss. In other countries having a social insurance 
system adjustments are usually made to prevent 
the payment of duplicate benefits for the same 
hazard. In Great Britain, for example, social se- 
curity benefits usually are not payable if the per- 
son is eligible for veterans’ benefits. In Germany 
the social insurance benefit may be reduced to 
one-third when veterans’ benefits are payable. 

In this country the problem of adjustment of 
duplicate benefits payable for the same hazards 
under the Social Security Act and other laws has 
not yet been faced or solved. If the social secu- 
rity law had been passed first it is probable that 
the various other laws—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—providing protection against economic loss 
due to the same hazards would have taken into 
account the basic protection provided under the 
Social Security Act. That is to say, the benefits 
provided under such other laws would have been 
made supplementary to the extent necessary to 
a more desirable degree of protection. However, 
as it is, in this country benefits are paid under 
veterans’ legislation, under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, and under other Federal, State, and 
local government retirement plans without any 
adjustment for the fact that we now have a basic 
social security law. The result is that frequently 
the benefits provided are in excess of the economic 
loss sustained. 

In the’ case of workmen’s compensation the du- 
plication of benefit payments occurs only in the 
case of death, since disability benefits are not yet 
provided under the basic social security law. But 
in the case of death, while each type of law cal- 
culates benefits as a percentage of the wage loss 
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sustained, with a maximum to prevent payment 
of more than the wage loss, the payment of the 
given percentage under several laws results many 
times in a payment in excess of 100 percent of 
the wage loss sustained. If veterans’ benefits are 
intended to cover a proportion of the economic 
loss, the same result occurs in the case of death 
as under workmen’s compensation. 

Duplicate benefits can also occur in the case of 
persons who are entitled to old-age retirement 
benefits under both the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system and under some other Federal, State, or 
local government retirement plan. While this 
duplication is reduced somewhat by the fact that 
all old-age retirement benefits are generally related 
to the actual period of service, this duplication is 
by no means eliminated in its entirety, since the 
benefits provided under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system have very little rela- 
tionship to the actual actuarial value of the con- 
tributions that have been made by or on behalf 
of each individual who is insured. This is par- 
ticularly true in the early years of the operation of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. Of course, if in the present instance the 
Government bears the cost of the employee’s 
contributions as well as the employer’s contribu- 
tions, this is all the more true. 

In this respect social insurance differs from 
private insurance. A comparison of the actuarial 
value of contributions and the actuarial value of 
benefits payable in the early years of the old-age 
and survivors insurance system will be found in 


table 5 of the report of the Senate Finance Com- | 


mittee on the Social Security Act amendments of 
1939 (S. Rept. No. 734, 76th Cong., Ist sess.). 
That table indicates, for example, that a person 
who receives under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system $27.50 a month makes contribu- 
tions which would purchase an annuity of only 41 
cents a month. However, eventually, as this 
table indicates, the employees’ contributions will 
cover approximately one-half of the actuarial cost 
of the benefits for the high-paid employee. 

The Federal Government would of course have 
no power to require our State or local govern- 
ments to make adjustments in benefits to take 
account of the basic benefits provided under the 
Social Security Act. However, it would appear 
that the Federal Government should make 
adjustments in the benefits provided under vari- 


ous Federal laws to cover economic loss in order 
to take account of the basic protection provided 
by the Federal old-age and survivors insuranee 
system. This adjustment should, of course, be 
made in such a manner as to eliminate any gaps 
in the protection and to prevent any reduction ip 
combined protection below a reasonable level, 
In the case of the various special Federal old-age 
retirement plans which relate the amount of bene- 
fits to length of service, while the problem of dupli- 
cation exists, it is not quite so great, although its 
solution is more difficult. Therefore, any adjust- 
ment should start with Federal employee noncon- 
tributory plans where benefits are paid that are 
not related to the length of service—such as vet- 
erans’ benefits and benefits payable under the 
U. S. Employees Compensation Act, the District 
of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen-’ 
sation Act, and various noncontributory retire- 
ment plans for officers of the armed forces. 

If the benefits provided under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system, standing alone, and 
the benefits provided under these other Federal 
noncontributory plans, standing alone, were con- 
sidered completely adequate, it would probably 
be logical and reasonable to provide that benefits 
should be payable under only one law. Thus, 
one method would be to provide that no benefits 
shall be payable under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system if benefits are payable 
under some other Federal law to cover the same 
hazard. This method is incorporated in Senate 
bill No. 281. Its defect is that the benefit paya- 
ble under some other Federal law may not be ade- 
quate and also not be as great as the benefit paya- 
ble under the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. Moreover, it would seem to be 
inequitable to pay the noncontributory benefit 
and withhold all the “insurance” benefit toward 
which some contribution had been made by or on 
behalf of the insured. 

Another method is to provide that there shall 
be subtracted from the benefits payable under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance system 
benefits payable under some other Federal law. 
This would make certain that a person would 
always receive an amount equal to the higher of 
the two benefits. However, again we could 
not be sure that even the higher of the two benefits 
was completely adequate. Moreover this method 
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also would not recognize that a person insured 
under the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system probably should receive some additional 
protection because of the contributions that he 
has made under that system. 

A third method would be to provide that the 
full old-age and survivors insurance system 
benefits shall be paid in any case and that the 
benefits provided under any other Federal law 
shall be reduced by only one-half of the amount 
of the old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
or one-half of the amount of the benefits pro- 
vided under the other law, whichever amount is 
the lesser. An alternative way of accomplishing 
the same result as achieved under the last-men- 
tioned method would be to make an equivalent 
adjustment in the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system benefits but pay the full benefits 
provided under the other Federal law. While 
this alternative would accomplish the same result 
and might be considered more acceptable, it is 
not so logical if the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system is recognized as the basic social 
security system and all other governmental 
systems are considered supplemental thereto. 

It should be recognized that even this third 
method does not bring about a fundamental 
readjustment of benefits under the various sys- 
tems to take into account their relationship to 
each other. Therefore, this method does not 
make certain that the total combined benefits are 
adequate in all cases. However, it does make 
certain that in all cases where protection is pro- 
vided under more than one system, the beneficiary 
receives more in total benefits than he would 
receive under any one system. 

There are a number of other methods which 
would adjust, in part at least, the duplication of 
benefits occurring under the several Federal 
laws, but it is doubted whether they would be 
considered as understandable as any of the three 
mentioned above. 

In deciding on the adjustment to be made, an 
important detail relates to the treatment of sur- 
vivors who are already receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits or would have been 
receiving such benefits if credit for military 
service had been granted in the past. For the 
survivors of persons already killed in service, 
retroactive credit might be granted and benefits 
adjusted so that all survivors of persons killed 
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in service will receive benefits according to the 
same plan. Some of the alternatives for adjust- 
ing benefits would result in reduced benefit 
amounts for a small number of persons already 
receiving or eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. Therefore, consideration 
should be given to whether to apply the adjust- 
ment provisions only with respect to future 
deaths in order not to reduce benefits already 
payable, or to apply the adjustment with respect 
to all deaths in the military service since 1940. 


Disqualification 


It is assumed that since old-age and survivors 
benefits are payable under a contributory insur- 
ance program there will be no disqualification 
from receipt of any credit under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program if the discharge is 
not under honorable conditions. 


Effective and Terminal Dctes of Plan 


Among the various dates which may be con- 
sidered in determining the effective date of the 
plan are the following: September 8, 1939, at 
which time the emergency was proclaimed by the 
President; August 31, 1940, when the National 
Guard was called into active service; and Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, when the Selective Training and 
Service Act was approved. As calendar quarters 
constitute the time unit with respect to wage 
credits under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, the wage credits to be provided might 
begin with a calendar quarter, such as July 1, 
1940, or October 1, 1940. 

The providing of wage credits for servicemen 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
might be terminated at the end of the war or at 
the end of a reasonable period thereafter. It is 
impossible to determine now the length of time 
it will take for demobilization after the termina- 
tion of hostilities. Moreover, it does not seem 
necessary that a terminal date be specified in the 
initial legislative enactment. If termination of 
tle plan is desired at the end of the war, the ap- 
propriate date can be inserted at that time by 
amendment. However, there is no fundamental 
reason why the crediting of wages under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program for military 
service need be discontinued at all, since move- 
ment of individuals in and out of the armed 
forces will continue, although on a reduced scale. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Differentials Between Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan 
Counties in the Provision of Public Assistance 


Before the Social Security Act became effective, 
old-age assistance and aid to dependent children 
(or mothers’ aid) were administered in many 
States under laws which were not mandatory upon 
the local subdivisions. Consequently, assistance 
to dependent children and to the aged frequently 
was not available on a State-wide basis, and in 
some States was administered only in the larger 
places. The Social Security Act, however, re- 
quires as a condition for Federal grants in aid that 
assistance shall be available in all local subdivi- 
sions of a State. The effectiveness of this pro- 
vision may be determined to some extent by 
contrasting recipient rates and payments for oid- 
age assistance and aid to dependent children in 
the more populous and less populous areas with 
similar data for general assistance in these areas. 
General assistance is administered without Fed- 
eral aid and, in many States, is primarily or wholly 
a local responsibility. 

Because the county is the usual administrative 
unit for assistance, statistical reports customarily 
relate to counties, and there is no differentiation 
among political units of varying size within a 
county. Differentials in recipient rates and pay- 
ments under public assistance programs cannot 
be related directly to residence in political units 
designated by the Bureau of the Census as rural 
or urban. 

For the purpose of measuring differentials in 
the assistance programs in the larger and smaller 


places, the counties' of the United States haye 
been classified according to the extent to which 
the population of each county is part of a metro. 
politan area. As defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, a metropolitan area includes “all the 
thickly settled territory in and around a city or 
group of cities; it tends to be a more or less inte- 
grated area with common economic, social and 
often administrative interests.’” It is not 9 
political unit, but its nucleus is at least one city 
with a population of 50,000 or more. Counties 
in which three-fourths or more of the population 
reside in a metropolitan district are classified for 
the purposes of this comparison as metropolitan. 
Counties in which some, but less than three- 
fourths, of the population reside in a metropolitan 
area are regarded as containing a mixed popula- 
tion. The remaining counties are classified as 

' nonmetropolitan (table 1). Of the 3,096 counties 
in the United States, 184 are classified as metro- 
politan, 112 as mixed, and 2,800 as nonmetro- 
politan. Despite the fact that not all the 184 
counties designated as metropolitan are com- 
pletely metropolitan in character, less than 5 per- 
cent of their total population lived outside a 
metropolitan district. 

1 For convenience the following units which include both counties and 
primary subdivisions of States are referred to as counties: 3,001 counties, & 
parishes, 27 cities independent of counties, 1 unit comprising the 5 counties 
constituting New York City, and 3 parts of Yellowstone Park lying within 
the boundaries of 3 separate States. 


4 See Series PH-1, “Population and Housing Units in the Metropolitan 
Districts,” 16th Census of the United States, 1940. 


Table 1.—Distribution of the total population and of the metropolitan population of the continental United States, 
by type of county ' : 





























Total population Metropolitan population | Metropolitan 

Number of | ——| population 

ee counties | Percentage P t sy oo 

ercen ercentage of wi 
Number | distribution | Number | distribution | population 
; 
RES te aE ae a 3,006 | 131, 660, 275 100.0 | 62,988, 08 | 100. 0 “1.8 
Metropolitan counties _- ce Se 184 | 61, 380, 382 46.6 | 58, 448, 703 92.8 95.2 
In metropolitan district of more than 500,000_....................... 66 41, 306, 010 31.4 40, 344, 152 64.1 97.7 
Fe of less than 600,000.....................-.... 118 20, 074, 372 15.2 18, 104, 551 23.7 #.2 
ae |e aadtepdsaubucbesacsesececeseces 112 8, 778, 118 6.7 4, 510, 000 7.2 5.4 
I REEL LLL LETTE SILER 2, 800 61, 510, 775 46.7 |. cain -|---- ne et onal 
4 See text for descriptions of these classifications. 2 See footnote 1 of text. 
Source: 16th Census of the United States, 1940 
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Each of the two types of counties—metropolitan 
or nonmetropolitan—contains approximately 47 
percent of the total population of the United 
States. Each has a population group sufficiently 
homogeneous in itself and sufficiently distinct from 
the other to permit valid discussion of possible 
differentials. Differentials in the 112 mixed 
counties cannot be so directly attributed to 
residence, inasmuch as the population in thése 
counties is almost equally distributed between 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan districts. Data 
for these counties, therefore, have not been in- 
cluded in the discussion which follows. 

The metropolitan counties have been further 
subdivided for the purpose of identifying residents 
in the largest urban communities. Of the 140 
metropolitan districts enumerated in the 1940 
census, 22 include half a million or more persons 
within the geographic boundary of the area. The 
inhabitants of these 22 large communities are con- 


Table 2.—Recipients and payments under three assist- 
ance programs, by type of county, January 1942 

















Metropolitan 
counties | 
| Non- 
Mixed! met 
Program and item Total ro coy —_ | — 
Total of of coun- 
| more | less ties 
| than | than 
,000 500,000) 
— | | 
General assistance | 
Number of counties (49 | 
States). .... , .| 8,006) 184 66 118 112) 2, 800 
Number of cases (000 omitted) 838 526 410 116 46 266 
Total payments (000 omitted) . $20, 364 $15, 280 $12,834) $2,446) $021) $4, 163 
) . 32 .00 


Average payment per case....| $24. 30) $29. $20. 02) $15. 68 








Percentage distribution of— 
a 100.0, 46.6) 31.4) 16.2 6.7) 4.7 
Number of cases hacia 100.0; 62.8; 48.9) 13.9) 6.5) 31.7 
Total payments _..----| 100.0) 75.0) 63.0) 120) 465) 20.5 

Old-age assistance | 

Number of counties (49 

8 112) 2,800 


tates)... 3,006) 184) 66, 118 
Number of recipients (000 | 
omitted)... 2, 240 809) 481 328 137! 1,204 
Total payments (000 omitted) _|$47, 917 $21, 078)$13, 259) $7,819) $3, 323 $23, 516 














Average payment per recip- | 
fent.........................| $21.40) $26.05) $27. 54) $23.85) $24. 26) $18.17 
Percentage distribution of— | 
Population . _. .--| 100.0 46.6 31.4 15. 2) 6.7 46.7 
Number of recipients ..-| 100.0) 36.1 21.5) 146 6.1) 57.8 
Total payments............/ 100 0) 4.0 27.7 16.3 6.9 49.1 
Aid to dependent children | 
Number of counties (46 | 
ES | 2,860 175 64 lll 109; 2,576 
Number of recipients: 
Families (000 omitted) ...... 392 170 1% 46 26 196 
Children (000 omitted) 045 392) 282 110 66 487 
Total payments (000 omitted) .'$13, 231) $6,939) $5,350) $1,580) $034) $5, 358 
Average payment per family..| $33. 75) $40.79) $43.13) $34.45) $35.92) $27.31 
Percentage distribution of— | | | 
Population... .----| 100.0) 47.7) 826) 15.1 6.9) 45.4 
Number of families... .... -| 100.0) 43.4) 31.7) 11.7) 66 50.0 
Number of children.........| 100.0) 41.6) 29.9) 11,7] 6.9| 61.5 
Total payments............| 100.0) 62.4) 40.5 1.9) 7.1) 40. 5 





1 Excludes 236 counties in Iowa, Kentucky, and Nevada, which had no 
&pproved plans for aid to dependent children in January 1942. 
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centrated in 66 counties in which 64 percent of the 
metropolitan population and 31 percent of the 
total population of the county reside. Not more 
than 3 percent of the residents of these countics 
are living outside these large communities. The 
population of the remaining 118 metropolitan 
counties is not so completely representative of 
smaller metropolitan districts, since approximately 
10 percent of the residents live outside metropoli- 
tan areas. For this reason and because these 
counties contain only 15 percent of the total 
United States population, the data have not been 
used for comparisons between the larger and 
smaller metropolitan communities. 

Differentials in Proportionate Number of Cases 

Aided 

While 63 percent of all cases receiving general 
assistance in January 1942 were located in met- 
ropolitan counties, only 43 percent of recipients 
of aid to dependent children and 36 percent of 
recipients of old-age assistance lived in such 
counties. Only 32 percent of the general assist- 
ance cases in contrast to 50 percent of the families 
receiving aid to dependent children and 58 percent 
of the recipients of old-age assistance were found 
in the nonmetropolitan counties (table 2). Even 
more notable is the extent to which general assist- 
ance, unlike the other two programs, is predom- 
inantly confined to residents of the largest metro- 
politan centers. Almost 50 percent of the general 
assistance cases were found in these communities, 
but only 22 percent of the aged recipierits and 32 
percent of the families receiving aid to dependent 
children. 

Although the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
population groups are almost equal in size, the 
latter group includes a larger proportion of both 
the aged and child populations. The influence of 
this factor is eliminated, however, when the 
recipients of the two special types of assistance 
are related to the age groups potentially eligible 
for these types of aid * (table 3). The relationship 
between general assistance and the total popula- 
tion cannot be so clearly expressed, since data are 
not available, by counties, on the number of 
persons included in general assistance cases. It is 


* The age beyond which children are ineligible to receive aid to dependent 
children varies in different States. The population base of children under 
15 years of age was adopted because of this variation. The incidence of 
assistance as computed here assumes that the distribution between metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas of older children receiving assistance 
would not vary sufficiently from that of children under 15 years of age to 
affect the validity of the relationships. 
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unlikely, however, that the varying size of relief 
cases in different types of communities would have 
an appreciable effect on these comparisons. 

Aid to dependent children shows the least 
differential in the incidence of assistance among 
the population groups. Among 1,000 children 
under 15 years of age, 30 children were receiving 
grants in both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas. In the larger metropolitan areas the rate 
was 33. 

The incidence of old-age assistance was markedly 
greater in the nonmetropolitan areas, where there 
were 296 recipients among 1,000 persons aged 65 
and over, in contrast to 202 recipients in metro- 
politan areas and only 182 in the larger com- 
munities. 

Data for the general assistance program show 
86 cases among 10,000 persons living in metro- 
politan areas—a rate twice that for the nonmetro- 
politan areas—with the highest rate of 99 in the 
larger centers of population. 

No measure exists, under any program, of the 
relative need for assistance in metropolitan as 
contrasted with nonmetropolitan areas. Varia- 
tions in recipient rates, however, may be assumed 
to reflect some variation in need, if it can also be 
assumed that funds and an organization to pro- 
vide assistance are available alike to metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan communities. With respect 
to the latter assumption, general assistance differs 
considerably from old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children. Organizations exist to care 
for the needy under the social security programs 
in both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 
and funds are available in both areas, although 
they may be less nearly adequate in the nonmetro- 
politan areas. In a large number of communities, 
however, the very existence of an organization 


to provide general assistance is dependent op 
the financial ability or willingness of the local 
community to provide funds. Metropolitan 
communities with more taxable resources are, jp 
general, better able to provide assistance thap 
nonmetropolitan areas with more limited funds 
and less effective organizations. 

Although the wide disproportion in the number 
of general assistance cases between the two types 
of communities is undoubtedly a direct reflection 
of the greater availability of funds to meet need 
in metropolitan communities, data for Pennsyl- 
vania—in which the general assistance program 
is State-administered and entirely State-f- 
nanced*— indicate that not all the difference can 
be attributed to this factor. Even in Pennsyl- 
vapia, where differentials in coverage may be 
expected more nearly to reflect differences in the 
extent of need, data for January 1942 show 10] 
general assistance cases among 10,000 persons in 
metropolitan areas as contrasted with 72 among 
the nonmetropolitan population. 

This differential in Pennsylvania, however, was 
undoubtedly influenced by the fact that propor- 
tionately fewer opportunities for WPA employ- 
ment were available in the metropolitan than in 
the nonmetropolitan counties. The difference 
between the proportionate number of general 
assistance cases in metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan areas in the country as a whole is too great 
to be accounted for by the possibility—which 
seems unlikely—that WPA employment through- 
out the United States was more available to non- 
metropolitan than to metropolitan residents, 


‘ Arizona, the only other State in which general assistance is State-admin- 
istered and financed, does not include any metropolitan counties. 

§ Distribution based on data from Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistica, 
January 1942, shows 210 WPA employees per 10,000 nonmetropolitan resi 


dents and 243 per 10,000 metropolitan residents. 


Table 3.—Number and distribution of persons 65 years of age and over and of children under 15 years of age, and 
recipient rates for three assistance programs, by type of county, January 1942 












































Persons 65 years of age Children under 15 years 7 : 
| : Number of Number of 
are of age el recipients of children re- 
Los a old-age assist- | ceiving aid to 
Type of county p ‘aan —y | ance per 1,000 —_ 
Number ! ercentage Number ! Percentage 10,000 persons 65 | children per 
distribu- distribu- ’ years of age 1,000 under 15 
(thousands) tion (thousands) tion popwation and over | years of age 
Total ?___ ouagen 9, 019 100.0 331, 459 100.0 64 | 248 30 
Metropolitan a ee ere 4, 003 44.4 12,915 41.0 86 | 202 30 
In districts of more than 500,000. _............-- 2, 641 29.3 8, 007 27.3 99 182 33 
In districts of less §00,000........... aeanibohil 1, 362 15.1 4, 308 13.7 58 241 26 
Nonmetropolitan counties_.....................-.-- 4, 373 48.5 16, 416 52.2 43 296 30 
u es, . ‘otal for 45 States with plans for aid to dependent children appro 
1 16th Census of the Uuited States, 1940 > Total f 8 ith pl d to d i hild ved 


? Includes data for mixed counties, not shown separately, 


by the Social Security Board. 
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When, as in the programs for aiding the aged 
and dependent children, the financially less ad- 
vantageous position of nonmetropolitan communi- 
ties is compensated for by both Federal and 
State sharing of responsibility, it is evident that 
need for assistance is not a phenomenon associated 
even predominantly with residence in large urban 
communities. The proportion of children as- 
sisted through aid to dependent children was 
approximately the same in nonmetropolitan as in 
metropolitan communities; the proportion of 
aged receiving old-age assistance was half again 
as high among nonmetropolitan as among metro- 
politan residents. 

The contrast between the two Federal-State 
programs is striking in view of the fact that under 
both provision is made for assistance irrespective 
of the type of community in which the need for 
it occurs. Insofar as the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program obviates the need 
for either old-age assistance or aid to dependent 
children, it seems likely that its effect on both 
programs would be greater in metropolitan than 
in nonmetropolitan areas because agricultural 
employment is excluded from coverage. No 
obvious factors appear to explain why there 
should be such a difference as is shown by the 
data for the two programs in the incidence of 
assistance as between the different types of com- 
munities. At least, there seems to be no evidence 
of bias in the giving of assistance in favor of metro- 
politan residents, since a much greater proportion 
of the aged population living in nonmetropolitan 
areas receives assistance than of those living in 
metropolitan districts, and what little difference 
there is in the aid to dependent children program 
may result from greater need in the large metro- 
politan areas. Persons in need who live in the 
smaller communities apparently have at least an 
equal opportunity with those who live in the more 
populous areas to receive the forms of assistance 
provided under the Social Security Act. 
Differentials in Expenditures and Payments 

Proportionately a much larger share of funds 
for each of the three types of assistance was spent 
in the metropolitan tlian in the nonmetropolitan 
areas. Seventy-five percent of all general assist- 
ance payments were expended in the metropolitan 
areas, which had 63 percent of the cases. In old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent children, also, 
expenditures for assistance were proportionately 
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greater in metropolitan than nonmetropolitan 
areas. Metropolitan residents—with 36 percent 
of the aged recipients and 43 percent of the 
families receiving aid to dependent children— 
received 44 percent of the amounts expended for. 
old-age assistance and 52 percent of the amounts 
expended for aid to dependent children. Non- 
metropolitan residents, with 58 percent of the 
aged recipients and 49 percent of the families 
receiving aid to dependent children, got 50 
percent of the amounts expended for old-age 
assistance and 41 percent of the amounts spent 
for aid to dependent children. 

The greater expenditures of funds in metro- 
politan areas in relation to the proportion of 
the population assisted result in part from higher 
individual payments to residents of these areas, 


. Under all programs, average assistance payments 


were higher in metropolitan than in nonmetro- 
politan areas and were highest for residents in the 
largest urban centers of population. Payments 
for general assistance averaged $29.04 per case 
in metropolitan areas, $15.68 in nonmetropolitan 
areas, and $31.32 in the larger centers; old-age 
assistance payments averaged $26.05, $18.17, and 
$27.54, respectively; and for aid to dependent 
children the average payments to families were 
$40.79, $27.31, and $43.13. 

Differences in cost of living, in consumption 
patterns, and in availability of other resources to 
meet requirements are all factors which might be 
expected to result in differentials in average pay- 
ments. It seems unlikely, however, that these 
factors can account fully for the differential of 85 
percent between average payments in metropoli- 
tan and nonmetropolitan areas under the general 
assistance program. The degree to which general 
assistance is left to local initiative probably 
accounts, in a large measure, for the difference in 
size of payments as between metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas. Where sufficient funds 
are not available, both the number of recipients 
and the size of payments may be restricted. The 
fact that there is not so wide a difference in pay- 
ments made under the other two programs, where 
funds are more uniformly available, would seem 
to support such an interpretation. The State- 
Federal programs seem to have achieved to a 
greater degree the objective of meeting need where 
such need exists, whether it be in the centers of pop- 
ulation or in the more remote sections of rural areas. 
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Statistics for the United States 


During September $77.5 million was expended 
for the three special types of public assistance and 
general assistance in the continental United 
States (table 1). This amount represented an 
increase of less than 1 percent from the previous 
month’s total. A year earlier, public aid pay- 
ments, including earnings under the Federal work 
programs, amounted to $104.9 million. The total 
for the current month was one-fourth the peak 
monthly expenditure of $308.2 million for all 
public aid in January 1934. 

The downward trend in number of recipients 
under all programs continued during September; 
families receiving aid to dependent children 
reached the lowest number in nearly 5 years, 
and recipients of old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, the lowest in about 2 years. Total pay- 
ments for old-age assistance and general assistance 


increased from August. Although payments for 
aid to dependent children and aid to the blind de 
clined, the drop was proportionately less than that 
in the number of recipients, with the result that 
average payments increased under all programs, 

Old-age assistance represented 72 percent of 
total assistance expenditures during September; 
aid to dependent children, 15 percent; aid to the 
blind, 3 percent; and general assistance, 10 per. 
cent. Payments under Federal-State programs 
constituted 89 percent of the total. 

Plans for two new Federal-State programs, aid 
to the blind in Illinois and aid to dependent 
children in Iowa, were approved during October, 
The Federal Government will share administrative 
expense incurred beginning with July 1, 1943, but, 
in accordance with the respective State laws, 
assistance payments may not be made until Octo- 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by month, September 1942-September 1943 ' 





Continental United States 


| States with approved plans 













































































| | 
Special types of public assistance | | 
Year and month | Aid to dependent | 
Total Aid to dependent General Totai Old-age | children Aid to 
Old-age children Aid to assistance assistance | the blind 
assistance the blind a — 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients 
1942 Pa eS 
ee a al caconaeene 2, 245,449 | 381, 964 918, 910 79, 085 | EERE 2, 248, 645 379,114 | 912,772 54, 651 
SED sbthtntibcacuseqestesiccecesesuacs 2, 241,760 | 373,886 | 899, 136 78, 942 503, 000 |........... 2, 242,921 | 371,063 | 893,072 | 54,583 
he TS ETRE Ta 2, 233,610 | 365,108 | 878,669 78, 753 469, 000 2, 236, 746 362,396 | 872,724 54, 449 
Se a eee 2, 226, 731 348,206 | 848, 673 79, 041 | | 2, 229, 859 | 345, 486 | 842, 767 5A, 643 
1943 
NE SS Pes. 2,211,606 | 341,852 | 830,173 78, 617 | ee 2, 214, 692 339, 625 825, 939 4° 
A STs 200,128 | 334,558 | 814,740 78, 219 =| Saree 2, 203,191 | 332,318 | 810, 363 4,433 
i diithatadcascatpeccsslenseusconeen 2, 191, 537 | 327,365 | 796,500 78, 017 SD Dncotetcnesse 2, 194,580 | 325,184 | 792, 293 54, 219 
e.-------- duapoatnaesedecemin 2, 179, 35 320,235 | 780,926 77, 850 | = ee 2, 182,378 | 318,000 | 776,695 54, 022 
SE ‘ PEA | PAR FPP 2, 169,881 | 312,728 | 763,828 77, 403 375, 000 AIS 172,885 | 310,611 | 759,680 53, 798 
AT Se 2, 167, 131 304, 704 747, 203 77,610 SED locccapocssce 2, 170, 115 302,620 | 743, 107 53, 751 
a, te en ueinaiie 161, 624 296,076 | 728, 247 77, 21 SEE Niicé  naeeews 164, 585 204,033 | 724,245 53, 600 
TE “Ta ae 2, 161,169 | 290,204 709, 825 76, 923 312, 000 silliest 2, 164, 133 | , 225 705, 876 53, 538 
lc cccthetcurerangely <bsarnneide 155, 284,858} 704, 342 76, 546 304, 000 hddaeeeagiad 2, 158, 475 282,923 | 700,481 53, 437 
Amount of assistance 
1942 | a 
September_......-........... $78, 442, 907 |$50, 326, 800 $13, 044, 656 $2,080,451 $12,991,000 $64, 752,856 | $50, 398, 602 $12, 999, 491 $1, 354, 763 
TS 78, 391,750 | 50,915, 209 12, 838, 862 2, 083,679 | 12, 554, 65, 138,091 | 50, 987, 105 12, 791, 702 1, 350, 284 
NE 77, 931, 51, 731, 397 12, 582, 505 2,084,495 | 11, 533,000 | 65,706,431 | 51,803, 24€ 12, 537, 023 1, 366, 162 
December. ................- 78, 491, 353 | 52, 177, 830 12, 624, 436 2, 100, 087 | 11, 589,000 | 66,203,056 | 52, 249, 679 12, 579, 609 1, 373, 768 
1943 
tl idscdsnassthacnsence 77, 567,022 | 52, 170, 687 12, 426, 005 2, 084, 330 | 10,886,000 | 66,011,372 | 52, 242, 603 12, 398, 768 1, 370, 001 
— AT 76, 855, 921 | 52, 169, 186 12, 210, 029 2, 065, 706 | 10,411,000 | 65, 799,894 | 52, 240, 902 12, 183, 704 1, 375, 198 
tiligndbigdesbsnatecea’ 77, 852, 154 | 52, 306, 368 12, 218, 525 2, 085, 261 | 11,242,000 | 65,951,076 | 52,378,022 12, 191,012 1, 382, 042 
a linhehdinebecuconsececea 77, 287, 392 | 52, 522. 194 12, 120, 883 2,086,315 | 10, 558,000 | 66,075, 144 | 52, 504, 053 12, 005, 943 1, 385, 148 
iiidcnegebnnocoud 76, 391, 335 | 52, 824, 980 11, 852, 045 2,093,310 | 9,621,000 | 66, 112,832 | 52,807, 984 11, 825. 063 1, 389, 785 
ial cain ia cleme cin , 656, 53, 483, 027 11, 793, 836 2, 101,590 | 9,278,000 | 66,720,403 | 53, 554,603 11, 768, 363 1, 307, 447 
ER Ll Sa aes 77, 208, 758 | 55, 085, 509 11, 547, 102 2,119,147 | 8,547,000 | 68,084,369 | 55, 157, 411 11, 523, 128 1, 403, 830 
a 77, 249, 996 | 55, 672, 166 11, 404, 418 2,119,412 | 8,054,000 | 68, 536,451 | 55, 744, 357 11, 382, 143 1, 409, 951 
September.................-- , 503, 55, 979, 903 11, 318, 959 2,112,091 | 8,093,000 | 68, 766,993 | 56,052, 122 11, 298, 225 1, 416, 646 
iP estimated and subject to revision. For January 1033-August 1942 data, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26. For definitions of terms, see 
the B September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
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Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance in the con- 
tinental United States, January 1936-September 1943 
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ber 1, 1943, in Illinois and January 1, 1944, in 
Towa. 

Old-age assistance—The number of recipients 
declined less than 1 percent from August (table 3), 
extending to 15 months the uninterrupted decline 
in recipient load. During this period total pay- 
ments increased each month except January and 
February. The changes from September 1942 
amounted to a decline of 4 percent in number of 
recipients, and increases of 11 percent in amount of 
payments and 16 percent in average payment per 
recipient. 

Only 14 States reported more recipients in 
September than in August, and 6 States more than 
in September 1942. In contrast, 41 States re- 
ported increases in total assistance payments for 
the corresponding periods. Ten States paid an 
average amount of less than $15 per recipient and 
6 States paid more than $35. The highest aver- 
ages were $47.32 in California and $41.15 in 
Colorado. 

Aid to dependent children—The number of 
families receiving assistance decreased 1.8 percent 
from August (table 5). During the full year and 
a half in which the monthly decline was continued, 
the total number ~f families on the rolls decreased 
117,000 or 29 percent; since September 1942 the 
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Table 2.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1943! 

















Payments to 
enses Percentage change from— 
Num- 

State her ef snags 2008 September 1908 
cases | Total | Aver- 
amount | age 

_ Amount _— Amount 

$26.62 | —2.6 +0.4 |—42.4 —37.7 

10.98 | +1.2 +38.5 | —4.2 +8.0 

55.74 |—24.4 —25.1 |—36.9 —20.6 

25. 64 —.9 —.5 |—19.8 +3.5 

8.23 | -—21 —2.1 |—22.8 +10 

29.21 | —2.6 —4.1 |—41.0 —28.0 

23.72 | ~—1.9 +2.8 () —1L8 

29.96 | —1.5 +1.3 |—31.6 —25.8 

22.75 | —1.4 +4.7 |—29.0 —20.9 

24.45 | +.2 +2.4 |—35.7 —30.5 

9.59 | —1.8 +.1 |—30.6 —16.2 

25.04 | —1.6 +.6 |—20.6 —7.4 

17.56 | —2.1 —1.8 |—31..8 —21.4 

28.69 | —3.3 —2.9 —41L.1 

18.34 | +.8 +17 |—46.2 —36.5 

17. 33 —.6 +40 |—45.0 —39.7 

23.20 | —1.4 +.3 |—40.7 —26.4 








20.19; +.9 3.9) ® 
24.54 | —2.2 —2.3 |—36.1 —37.9 
26.94 | +1.3 +6.6 |—22.4 —9.4 
28.24 | —1.8 +3.6 |—38.0 —30.2 
31.91 | —24 | +17.3 |—46.3 —25.8 
23.23 | —3.8 +.7 |—43.4 34.4 
6.06 | —3.1 +.9 |—-14.7 —2.2 
22.26 | +1.6 |) +40.8 |—47.2 —-A.9 
19.75 | —3.1 —2.4 |—20.5 —18.5 
15.32 | +4.3 +2.9 |—41.3 —20.7 
19.46 |—44.5 | —15.6 |—36.0 —25.1 
25. 39 “2 5) +.7 |—36.0 —29.9 
27.44 | —6.1 —4.0 |—46.6 —38.1 
16.99 | —.8 +2.3 | +12 +29.4 
40.91 | —5.1 —2.4 |—54.5 —51.1 
8.63 | +.2 +1.2 |—21.2 —10.3 
20.07 | —4.6 +.2 |—31.6 —13.7 
23. 91 3.5 —2.0 |—652.1 —40.4 
27,632 | (9) (##) +3.5) (% —20.9 
penowniphnel 91, 283 | 32.50 | —1.4 +4.0 |—17.2 +15.0 
, Be 27,697 | 615,828 | 22.23 | —2.8 +1.1 |-38.2 —31.6 
RRS 1, 862 64,058 | 34.40! +.2 —5.3 |—36.4 —39.0 
1 See 2, 396 23,318 | 9.73 | —2.4 +2.2 | +3.6 +15.4 
8. Dak..._.. 1, 145 17, 667 | 15.43 | —1.5 —1.7 |—27.6 —19.3 
A) ee ee ee ee 
4. | See ee onc cpocalconsesalnesemnes 
58,615 | 36.29 | —2.4 +3.0 |—33.1 —12.5 
19, 184 | 20.09 | +1.8 —9.3 |—10.0 —12.2 
45,448 | 12.52 | —1.1 +.3 |—11.5 +5.1 
210, 144 | 35.62 | +.3 +1.7 |+20.4 +73.4 
39,611 | 10.84 | +24 +3.8 |—65.6 —66.9 
149, 112 | 22.10 | —2.3 —.5 |—46.9 —44.9 
, 646 | 22.54 | —1.2 —1.4 |—35.2 —18.0 























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State Cocnmee total 
excludes cases and payments for medical care, hospi 
only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been 
i State program 1 lud administered by local officials. 

tate p only; excludes program n y re) 5 

*‘ Comparable data not available. 

§ Estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

1 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* No State-wide program in operation in September 1942. Assistance given 
sar, | to employable cases in New Orleans. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

1% Represents 1,878 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,837 cases 
aided under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage 
in number of cases cannot be computed. 


on, and burial 
ted to exclude 
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number has been reduced one-fourth—in 9 States, 
more than one-third. Total payments declined 
less than 1 percent from August but 13 percent 
from September 1942. The average payment per 
family increased 16 percent over the year. 

Six States reported a larger number of families 
than in the previous month and 3 States, more 
than in September 1942. Payments increased 
from August totals in 18 States, and from the 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1943 ' 









































a Percentage change from— 

Number | 

State or recipi- ae 1943 oe 1942 
ents Total | Aver- 
amount | age | ray 

—_— Amount “per | Amount 
Total *_|2, 158, 475 |$56, 052, 122/$25 97 | -0.3| +0.6 | —4.0/ +112 
22,239 | 241,699 10.87) +.5| 41.3) +4+19/ +128 
1, 454 44,572 | 30.65) —.5| —.6|-63| -3.2 
9,604 | 361,367 | 37,63 | +.1 +.2/ +1) 484 
26,158 | 387,244 | 14.80] (3) $+1.4/444] +71.6 
154, 550 | 7,313,695 | 47.32} +.7 +8} —.9} +285 
441,515 |*1, 708,355 | 41.15] (3) () —23/) +84 
15,201 | 475,556 | 31.28 | —1.5 =—.1/-125) 7.7 
1, 783 24,055 | 13.49) —-1.5] —1.0 |—20. 2 17.1 
3, 062 84,994 | 27.76 | —.8 —.9|-122) -97 
40,374 | 612,162 | 15.16) —.5 | +22) -7.4) 1.9 
70,015 | 710,890 | 10.15 | () +1.1/425|) +15.9 
1,4 27,647 | 18.44] —.2| +11] —88 +7.4 
9,701 | 262,988 | 27.11} —.6 —4/-10| 487 
145, 679 | 4,228,595 | 29.03 | —.3 +.1 | —3.4 +3.2 
63, 292 | 1, 438,632 | 22.73 | —.8 +.2| —9.8 | +1.4 
, 685 | 1,356,518 | 25.32) —.1 $+1.9/-46) +111 
29,625 | 771,760} 26.05) —.4| 41.0] —41 +8.9 
53,528 | 554,779 | 10.36} +1.3|} . +1.4| —23 +.3 
37,180 | 761,759 | 20.49) —.8 +.3/ +48) +450.4 
15,595 | 370,408 | 23.75 | (3) +2.0 | -—3.8 | +6.5 
13,573 | 304,995 | 22.47 | —1.0 +.5 |-14.4 -1.5 
945 | 3,036, 37.98 | —-1.5| +65.1/| —7.4 +5.3 
87,975 | 2,471,675 | 28.10] @) +.5|—-3.5| +4346 
59,745 | 1,589,476 | 26.60) —.5 +.4/-49| +120 
25,328 | 237,163 | 9.36) +.3] +11] —5.4 —2.0 
107, 371 | 2,219, 224 | 20.67 | —.4 +.3|/-60| +425 
11, 679 437 | 25.98 | —.5 +.6 | —5.9 +6.3 
26,615 | 670,782 | 25.20) —.5| +48/-85/) +109 
2, 70, 437 | 34.56; () +18) -—6.4 +4.5 
6,850 | 181,163 | 2645) —.6|) +21) —5.7 +8. 2 
26,045 | 681,037 | 26.15 | —1.0 +.8 |—11.5 +.3 
5,127| 151,643 | 29.58 | +.4 +6) —.9| +744 
114, 806 | 3, 481,607 | 30.33; —.3| -3.6| —27 +5.3 
35,936 | 384,570 | 10.70 | —1.0 —.7| —8.5 —5.4 
9,059 | 226,473 | 25.00) +.2/ +1.2| —41 +27.0 
132, 402 | 3,661,004 | 27.65 -.4 —.1| —49 +8.0 
77,093 | 1,780,605 | 23.10; —.3) +1.5|)—-12|) +109 
19,543 | 564,090 | 23.86| +.2/ +16] —87 +9.7 
89, 259 | 2,503,538 | 28.05 | —.4 —.1| 7.8 +6.0 
7,307 | 208,509 | 28.54 | (5) +26/—-19|) +15.3 
20,958 | 268,201 | 1280! +1) +20] —20 +21.7 
13,845 | 298,582 | 21.57| —.3 +.1| —5.6 +5. 4 
38,924 | 508,327 | 15.37/ —.1 (8) —4.2 | +19. 1 
181, 501 | 3,735,396 | 20.58 | —.2 +.5 | +1.9 +3. 2 
13,710 | 501,785 | 36.60| —.4| 436) —51| +28.6 
5,397 | 102,968 | 19.08/ 06 +.6| —1.3 +5.6 
17,338 | 196,018 | 11.31 | —1.0 +.1 |—11.2 —3.4 
61, 136 | 2,243,662 | 36.70 | —1.0 —.5| —4.8 +38 
,180 | 243,700) 1271) +.5| +41.8/-185) 41.6 
49,748 | 1,291,573 | 25.96 | —.5 +.2| -6.9 +1.0 
106, 115 | 31.13 | +.1 () —29/ +214 











1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

? All 51 States have plans approved by ty > 

4 Decrease than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Includes $104,973 incurred for payments to 2,545 recipients aged 60 but 
under 65 years. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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totals of a year ago in 12 States. There was, 
wide range in average payment per family; jg 
States paid less than $25 and 8, more than $60, 
Aid to the blind.—Both the number of recipients 
and amount of payments have changed relatively 
little as compared with the previous month and 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payment, 
to recipients, by State, September 1943! 















































= Percentage change from— 
Num- | Ri 
State a —— 1943 September 1949 
‘ a — 
ents Total es Pe 
amount age “ [oe 
—- |Amount ay | Amount 
| | 
Total......| 76, 623 |$2, 113, 732 |$27.59 | —0.5 —0.3 321 445 
Total, 45 | | 
States #../ 53,437 | 1,416,646 | 26.51 | —.2 + 22/ +446 
Bcceccvsens 651 | 7,624) 11.71 | +.3 +1.0 0 | +121 
(SE 390 14, 371 | 36.85 | —1.0 5 | —6.9 +.8 
(RR 1, 191 20, 126 }-16.90 | —.4 +1 +17) 4674 
Calif. | 6, 521 | 7,200 | 47.12} —.7 | 8 | —8.0 2.5 
aod 566} 19,751 | 34.90) —.7 ® |—1L1 -80 
Conn.._..__. 154 5,030 | 32.66 | —1.9 3.8 |-24.5) 196 
| Sena 265 9,139 | 34.49 | —2,2 21/-105) —§4 
IN in nai sie | 2,417 39,828 | 16.48; —.2|] +3.0/-11.5| 44 
it | 2183 | 2639/1312) +2] 41.2) 430] +415) 
Hawaili_.__.. | 7 1,641 | 21.31; (4 (4) i ®t @ 
! 
Idaho... ....- 240 6, 867 | 28.61 —.4 | +.3 12.7; 29 
i pieaechine aii 6,790 904,440 | 90.11; -3.3| —6.9 89) —105 
Se 2, 336 68,041 | 20.51) —.7) +1.1 14) +67 
eee 1, 476 46, 134 | 31.26) —.6 | +.3|-4.3) +79 
Kans_. | 1,203 33,408 | 27.77 | —.4 | +.9/-89) +443 
ae... 1, 347 16,470 | 12.23 | +6.2 +6.2/) (% () 
eee | 1456 35,861 | 24.63 | —1.2 —.8| +68) +6535 
Maine... ___. 1 23,376 | 24.84 | —.9 | ~.2 |—10.4 —23 
ee 488 12, 674 | 25.97 | —.6 +.5/-17.0) =—64 
Mass. ....... | 7 28, 560 | 20.29) —.2 +3.6 |—11.3 +3.9 
Mieh....... | 1,238 41,438 | 32.17 | —.7 —.8|—-6.9!) +126 
Minn...___. | "9g2 024} 31.49/ —.4) +.4/-51) 461 
Mise ee | 1, 370 , 15 072 | +.8| +16] +.4| 487 
iabidanes * $,000 4 =a “e soapalll 
a | 310 8,678 | 27.99 +.3 +1.8 13) +107 
Nebr........ | 614 15,128 | 24.64) -2.2) +14 /-151| -39 
Nev_. 25 1, 208 Om | ®| © | ( 
| ae 204 7,786 | 26.38 | —1.3 —.7 |~10.6 +.5 
J 606 16, 708 | 27.57 | —1.0 | —.1|~14.4 —é1 
N. Mex...... 252 7,679 | 80.47) +.4) +3.5 $5.0) +504 
N.Y 2, 716 88,975 | 32.76) —.3| —.1|-42) 483 
* aA 222 34,660 | 15.60 | +.4 1} -12| +24 
N. Dak._._.. 128 3, 201 | 25.01 —.8 | +.2/-45}) 70 
i icccecshe 3, 448 82, 582 | 23.95 | —.7 +.5 |—11.3 -.5 
, __ eee , 94 60, 833 | 25.49) -1.0) +21/ —83 +.3 
es 286 14, 092 | 36. 51 0 +2.5 |~14.8 +6.3 
Tl ciinsienaien | 13,371 | 398,488 | 29.80| —.# —.3$|-3.8| 489 
St 91 2,466 | 27.10; (4 mM | & (4 
2 epee 816 13,003 | 15.94 | +.1 3.0} —1.3 +514 
8. Dak....... 7 4,370 | 18.44) -22) —.5 | 7.1 +123 
ae 1, 578 29,070 | 18.42; —.1 | 3/-5.2| +3903 
tik iotads 4, 515 110, 287 | 24.43 | +.9 +13 |4+25.7 +33.5 
| a 124 4,807 | 39.49) +16) +7.3 |—23.5 +7.2 
_ SEEN 154 , 724 | 24.18 | +.7 +.6 | —1.9 +4.7 
. Seaiarrs 1, 007 14,417 | 14.322 | —.6 —.4| —5.9 +4.6 
Wash........ 7! 28, 644 | 37.74 | —1.3 —7|-19.9| 167 
i 874 14, 580 | 16.68 | +2.0 | +3.9 |—15.5 —37.7 
, Sameppes 1, 676 43,622 | 26.03 | —1.3 —.8 |—1L.1 —5.3 
icacnsneiie 119 4,110 | 4.54 | —2.5 | —2.9 |—10.5 +9.3 





! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federa! particl- 
pation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

4 Includes program administered without Federal partici pation. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 
6 recipients; percen changes, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Plan approved as of July 1, but under State law no payments can be made 
under approved plan before October !. 

7 ne vom in operation in September 1942. 

stimated. 
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with September 1942 (table 4). The number of 
recipients declined in each of the past 12 months 
except December and June, while payments in- 
creased in 9 of the 12 months. 

General assistance—The downward trend in 
number of cases which began in February 1942 
continued during September, but payments in- 


creased for the first time since March 1943. 
Cases were 2.6 percent below, and payments less 
than 1 percent above, the totals for the preceding 
month. 

Of the States reporting complete data, 12 
reported an increase in number of cases and 30 
in amount of payments during the month. 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1943 ' 
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Number of recipients Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 
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— 2 Total Average . j 
Families Children amount | per family Number of— Number of— 
Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 
| | | 
Total. 285,478 | 706, 204 |$11, 350, 458 | $39. —1.8 | —0.8 —0.7 —25. 4 —23,3 —13.2 
Total, 48 States ? 282, 923 | 700, 481 | 11, 208, 225 | 39. 93 —1.8 | —.8 —.7 — 25.4 —23.3 — 13,3 
Alabama. -. 4, 462 12, 312 87, 227 19. 55 —1,.7 —1.5 -.3 —19,2 —21.8 —3.8 
Alaska. .-.- 39 126 2, 023 (® (’) i) (’) ) i) 
Arizona... 1, 568 4, 452 58, 112 7. —1.1 —1.5 —.5 —25. 7 —22.0 —10.4 
Arkansas... 5, 247 13, 513 121, 540 23. 16 —1.6 —1.6 +1.4 —M41 —15,.7 +318 
California... 6, 969 417,213 478, 324 68. 64 —5.5 |. —4,2 HIE Bietonedaect —26.5 
Colorado 3,75 9, 920 130, 234 34. 69 —1,7 —11 —-.8 —31.4 — 26.8 —23.4 
Connecticut 1, 885 4, 700 120, 916 64. 15 ~—1.6 —1.6 —-.7 —5.8 7.7 +15 
Delaware.. 244 661 11, 286 46. 25 —4.7 —4.6 —.8 —41,1 —44.2 —22.8 
District of Columbia 717 2, 178 28, 017 39. 08 —3.5 —2.2 +.9 —31.9 —32.4 —3L.8 
Florida *... 3, 880 8, 912 06, 457 24. —1.0 —.7 —.7 —2.6 —31.3 —27.5 
Georgia... - 4, 160 10, 109 99, 826 24. 00 —.8 —.6 —.5 —10.9 —10.9 —65.8 
Hawaii..... 581 1, 826 29, 476 50.73 +.3 -.1 +19 22.7 —21,.7 —7.4 
Idaho. ... 1, 831 4, 930 65, 556 35. 80 —3.4 —3.6 —3.6 —32.4 —29.9 —28. 5 
Illinois... ¢.. 25, 088 7, 643 810, 130 82. 29 —18 +9.7 —1.9 +8.3 +9.7 +7.3 
Indiana 9, 270 20, 397 308, 448 33. 27 —3.0 —2.6 —2.4 —34.0 —31.0 —29.8 
lowa*........ g, 420 466 47, 892 19.79 —1.7 —1.7 —2.0 —20.9 —19.6 —18.1 
— 4,0 10, 810 186, 154 42. 83 —1,7 —1.5 +.5 —31. 5 —30.2 —~18.1 
Kentucky 7 2, 543 17,373 7 63, 158 24. 84 +12.8 +119 +111 ()+478.0 | (®)+401.6 ()+-202.3 
Louisiana. - -. 11, 281 28, 866 406, 988 36. 08 —3.5 —3.1 —1.0 —19, —19.6 +7.2 
Maine..... 1, 547 4, 382 75, 370 48, 72 —13 —1.4 —-.4 —13.2 —12.4 —L3 
Maryland 3, 251 9, 159 114, 155 35. 11 —3.3 —3.4 —1.2 —32.5 —31.3 —20.5 
Massachusetts - . 7, 603 18, 979 623, 713 68. 08 —1L8 —1.9 —.6 —33.2 —32.5 —21.5 
Michigan . . . . 14, 347 34, 820, 103 57. 16 —2.1 —1.6 —2.2 — 26.1 —M.1 2.6 
Minnesota. . 6, 160 15, 218 236, 311 38. 36 —1.6 —1.3 —-.9 —27.4 —25.9 —20.3 
+ em ae _ 2,618 6, 67 53, 905 20. 59 +.6 +.4 +.7 +2.1 +15 +41 
Missouri... . .. 11, 654 28, 082 372, 254 31. 04 —1.3 —.9 —.9 —16.1 —12.0 —11.9 
Montana.... 1, 647 4,095 53, 494 32. 48 —2.9 —2.8 —2.4 —31.9 —32.0 —22.4 
Nebraska *. _. 3, 361 7, 727 109, 488 32. 58 —3.0 —2.5 —1.6 —32.5 —31.3 —30.3 
Nevada - 96 £21 £,318 24.16 (® +3.8 0 —6.0 +2.8 —4.8 
New Hampshire 735 1,870 41, 135 55. 97 —1, —.8 +2.8 —13.7 —12.5 -.3 
New Jersey . 4, 586 10, 834 191, 092 41. 67 —2.5 —10 +2.6 —40.1 — 38,1 —21.8 
New Mexico 2, 244 6, 528 4, 710 42. 21 8 —.3 +2.0 —8.7 —9.3 +30. 4 
New York : 18, 670 41,115 1, 205, 774 64. 58 —-.9 +.1 +.6 —3.9 —23.9 11.9 
North Carolina 7, 202 17, 240 134, 848 18.49 —2.7 —2.9 —2.1 —23.7 —23.1 —17.6 
North Dakota 1, 846 5, 154 71, 167 38. 55 —2.4 —2.8 —-1L8 —21.8 —21.5 —7.4 
Mi secces 9, 031 24, 276 424, 923 47.05 —.2 (%) +1.8 —19.0 —17.7 —2.8 
Oklahoma 14, 672 4, 773 , 530 27.30 —2.0 —1.8 +1.8 —20.9 —21.3 —3.8 
Oregon... 1, 249 76, 841 61. 52 —2.0 —1.4 +.2 —32,3 —31.1 —12.5 
Pennsylvania 27, 651 71,750 | 1,441, 960 52.15 —2.8 —2.0 —2.9 —37.4 —35. 2 —26.4 
Rhode Island _ . 1, 106 2, 992 68, 800 62. 21 —1.6 —2.2 +.1 —12.0 —12.2 +2.7 
| 
South Carolina 3, 483 | 10, 345 72, 849 20. 92 —1.4 —1.1 —-.3 —11.5 —0.9 +16,1 
South Dakota 1, 662 3, 51, 065 31. 27 —1.7 -1,1 —10 —10.7 —11.0 —3, 
ennessec.. 11, 926 30, 511 300, 322 25. 18 —1.5 —1.5 —1.0 —13.8 —12.3 +119 
Texas. ..... 11, 021 24, 384 234, 158 21. 25 —3.3 —3.5 —3.4 —45.8 —41.9 +8.4 
1, 951 | 5, 236 122, 971 63. 03 +.1 +.3 +4,.1 —34.6 —33.4 —0.0 
Vermont... . 631 | 1,613 20, 386 32. 31 +1.0 +.2 —.7 —9.5 —12.7 —10.7 
Virginia 3,912 11, 050 89, 834 22. 98 —1.5 —1.2 -.2 —19.3 —20.6 —10.4 
Washington 3, 183 7, 766 | 238, 447 74, 91 +.2 +.1 +2.7 —27.1 —27.3 +16.6 
West Virginia 8, 133 22, 736 | 188, 226 | 23.14 —2.2 —2.6 +.1 —365, 7 32.7 —62.3 
msin.... 7, 393 17, 784 | 348, 411 | 47.13 | —1.2 —1.2 +3.5 —23.8 — 26.4 —16.5 
Wyoming. . 442 1, 193 | 18, 204 41.19 —3.1 —2.5 -1 —34.4 —32.9 —2.8 











’ Partly estimated. 

* No approved plan for September 1042. Percentage change based on pro- , 
gram administered without Federal participation. 

* In addition, in 54 counties payments amounting to $4,439 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 244 families in behalf 
of 467 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
received aid under agarose’ plan. 

1° Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal 
participation. 

4 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

*Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 

ilies; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

‘ Estimated. 

‘Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

* Plan approved as of July 1, 1943, but under State law no payments can 
be made under approved plan before Jan. 1, 1944. 
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Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


September activities —The $4.4 million in bene- 
fits paid by Staie employment security agencies 
in September constituted the smallest monthly 
expenditure in the history of the unemployment 
compensation program. All-time lows were es- 
tablished in the individual benefit records of nine 
States—Alabama, Arizona, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. No benefits at all wera paid in Wyo- 
ming, which became the first State to report a 
month without any payments under the program. 
Although six States paid more in benefits than 
in the previous month, their payments amounted 
to only one-twentieth of the national total. 

Benefits paid for the 3-month period ended 
September 30 totaled $14.8 million, 27 percent 
less than the total for the preceding quarter. 
The continued downward movement was not, how- 
ever, so pronounced as the drop from the first to 
the second quarter of the calendar year, when 
benefits declined 42 percent. Disbursements in 
the first 9 months of 1943 aggregated $68.2 million 
and compensated 5.2 million weeks of unemploy- 
ment. During the same period of 1942, 25.0 mil- 
lion weeks of unemployment were compensated 
in the amount of $304.7 million. 

Only Alaska, Arizona, Maryland, and North 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims re. 
ceived in local offices, January 1940-September 1943 
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Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, September and January—September 1943 


























September 1943 January-September 1943 
——— 
: Percentage change from— | Percentage change from— 
tem aie 
Number or Number or ; ; 
amount amount anuary anuary- 
August 1943 Spee September Septem 
1942 1941 
ER ES Re ae 89, 985 —18.6 —69. 1 1, 524, 563 | —72.5 —75.8 
RARER IS SERRE SE SRE LIOR: 388, 986 —20.5 —80. 5 6, 552, 429 | —78. 1 —80.4 
RAT EER RE SDS ST TE SS 58, 308 —28.4 —71.3 1, 140, 521 —75.4 —84.0 
ST CS eS EO. 330, 678 —18.9 —81.5 5, 411, 908 —78. 6 —79.5 
EE AL ALON LEE SILL ALTE 320, 574 —16.2 —82.2 5, 194, 377 —79, 2 —79.9 
EES SE EE eae 288, 666 —16.1 —82.6 4, 661, 564 —79.7 —80.3 
RENEE AAT a RI 8, 940 + ~—15.5 4—78.7 140, 350 ‘—79.8 sal 
SS EE a IN 20, 383 3—20.5 4—79.8 301, 519 ‘—77.4 5 —78.9 
Ww average a Ty 74, 547 —16.1 —82.4 = we 
Gross ts ES Sa NE EL ea a * $4, 433, 137 —14.6 —80. 2 7 $68, 691, 015 —77.5 —75.1 
Net benefits since benefits first payable *..................... $2, 100, 585,409 |... ARS Sel ate EE FE, TT 
Funds a' for benefits as of Sept. 30._....................... * $4, 363, 838, 463 9+.5 _ . 3 See 

















‘ Excludes Hawaii for September; data not . 

? Excludes New York because data not re , and Montana and Penn- 
a} YY have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 
‘ on 48 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 

4 Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
§ Based on 32 States reporting comparable data. 
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§ Excludes $541 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
Os Excludes $76,894 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in 

regon. 

* Includes Massachusetts data as of Aug. 31, 1943. 

* Based on 50 States reporting comparable data. 
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Carolina failed to share the general downward 


movement that characterized claims activities dur- 
ing September. The rate of decrease in initial- 
claim loads was substantial in a majority of the 


States. 


In 17 States, the September volume was 


less than three-fourths of the number received in 


August. 





Since, however, the States with the 


largest claim loads had the smallest rates of de- 
crease, the decline for the Nation as a whole was 
only 19 percent. 

With the exception of Alaska, all States reported 
decreases in continued claims from the preceding 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, September 1943 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 23, 1943] 













































































Initial claims | Continued claims 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Social Security Board region and State from— aia from— Waiting. |C 
7 - ting- | Com 
Number New ! tional ! Number oa 
August | September August | September 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Total ?.. | 89, 985 —18.6 ey ee EA 388, 986 —20.5 —80.5 | 68,308 | 330, 678 
Region I: 
Connecticut 1, 466 —16.8 —70.3 1, 218 248 2,917 —6.2 —88.0 613 2, 304 
Maine 753 —19.1 —29.3 257 496 2, 091 —28.2 —74.6 222 1, 869 
Massachusetts 4, 249 —15.8 —68.7 2, 241 2, 008 12, 849 —20.6 —84.6 1, 007 11, 242 
New Hampshire 586 —24.2 —58. 9 277 309 2, 722 —21.4 —61.0 353 2, 369 
Rhode Island 1, 786 —24.8 —63. 6 1, 295 491 8, 124 —24.6 —72.4 536 7, 588 
Vermont 96 —2.4 —65.1 63 33 587 —36.9 —67.2 48 539 
Region II-III: 
Delaware 80 0 —63.6 65 15 307 —31.3 —84.5 22 285 
New Jersey 6, 480 —18.3 —62.2 3, 662 2, 818 24, 108 —H.3 —76.4 3, 409 20, 699 
New York 20, 883 —12.7 —75.4 9, 762 11, 121 76, 793 —19.5 —86. 6 20, 170 56, 623 
Pennsylvania 3, 893 —9. 5 — 58.6 1 3,893 (‘) 27, 410 —11.5 ~—71.2 5, 760 21, 650 
mn IV: 
District of Columbia 409 —14.3 | —14.4 387 22 2, 072 +22.5 —67.6 237 1,835 
Maryland R46 +16.4 | —32.8 1 846 () 2, 755 —19.6 —84.0 334 2, 421 
North Carolina } 769 +15.6 —79.5 635 134 2, 928 | —30.8 —90.9 363 2, 565 
Virginia | 618 — 46.4 | —66.7 618 100 5, 046 —33.8 —71.8 346 4,700 
West Virginia 1, 392 —6.3 | —17.5 1, 211 181 6, 795 | —21.7 —45.0 476 6, 319 
jon V: 
Kentucky 1,413 —3.2 | —40.2 1,112 301 8, 214 —13.0 —61.3 569 7, 645 
Michigan 2, 716 —11.4 | —74.8 2, 109 607 7,110 —15.0 —91.3 744 6, 366 
Ohio | 1, 863 —27.1 —72.1 11,863 (‘) 8, 220 —23.6 —88.6 1,803 6,417 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 13, 739 —20.0 —66.4 5, 402 8, 337 39, 653 —20.8 —82.5 4,190 35, 463 
Indiana 1, 356 —31.4 —67.0 | '1,356 (‘) 9, 333 —28.7 —71.2 800 8, 533 
Wisconsin | 9981 —9.1 | —60.3 (4) (4) 5, 203 —12.9 —70.7 965 4, 238 
Region VII | 
Alabama | 1,114 —43.4 | —75.3 813 301 9, 203 —25.5 —78.2 783 8, 420 
Florida | 1,342 —18.6 —H4.8 11,342 (‘) 9, 182 —4.2 —77.3 616 8, 566 
Georvia 795 —32.6 | —86. 4 573 222 6, 925 —13.6 —82.9 1,379 5, 546 
Mississippi 534 —18.0 | —57.2 | 427 107 2, 737 —17.5 —67.5 317 2, 420 
South Carolina 1,035 —42.3 —67.6 800 235 6, 582 —19.2 —62.0 762 5,770 
Tennessee 1, 822 —2A.0 — 59.0 1, 375 447 16, 481 —14.4 —66.0 1, 498 14, 983 
Region VIII: 
lowa 312 —43.1 —81.0 220 92 2, 353 —36.3 —71.1 287 2, 966 
Minnesota 02 —32.7 —79.1 303 299 2, 731 —36.8 —85.0 474 2, 267 
Nebraska 158 —39.5 —74.6 78 80 1,015 —28.7 — 67.1 98 017 
North Dakota 2/ ® | @& 9 3 | -320) —883 " 61 
South Dakota 62 —46.1 +21.6 60 2 532 —.2 +45. 4 i) 523 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 987 —39.6 —15.5 889 98 8, 054 —22.0 —42.1 577 7,477 
Kansas 696 —20.1 —53.4 506 190 4, 973 —19.9 —48.9 381 4, 692 
Missouri 2, 810 —238.0 —76. 2 2, 200 610 12, 603 —14.8 —79.4 2, 005 10, 508 
Oklahoma 1,001 —18.9 —43.9 722 279 3, 928 ~—7.0 —75.8 352 3, 576 
m X: 
Louisiana 1, 230 — 36.3 —77.8 943 287 7, 264 —40.1 —81.9 900 6, 364 
New Mexico 45 (® ® 43 2 247 —15.1 —81.2 6 21 
Texas 1, 807 —23.1 —64.0 () i) 11, 071 —17.7 — 65.6 686 10, 385 
Region XI: 
Colorado 318 —15.4 —52.8 225 93 1, 507 —33.5 — 57.1 113 1, 394 
Idaho 30 (4) (5 29 1 4i1 —36.7 —A. 2 24 387 
Montana 42 (5) (5 34 8 242 —37.8 —82.4 36 206 
Utah ; 48 (5) (5 38 10 306 —24.4 —79.2 2B 283 
Wyoming 7 (') (5 7 0 70 —35.8 —83.4 5 65 
Region XII: 
Arizona 141 +7.6 —77.9 131 10 —64.7 —75.8 24 635 
California 6,142 —4.9 —67.0 3, 201 2, 041 22, 951 —3.2 —78.9 3, 201 19, 750 
Nevada 36 ® (5 25 ll 251 —6.3 —6.2 13 238 
Oregon 192 —34.2 —36.0 147 45 543 — 57.4 —62.8 44 499 
Washington 272 —34.5 —56.7 184 &8 817 —23.8 —70.3 123 694 
Territories: 
| EE Senos ho 19 ( (5 6 13 95 (5 —76.7 0 95 
BED ©. nnccccccccoccececcencwentéusslsssouannpeinsesccnetecdiacessessoens ashecusthelssibeddentensneaelietdeindsnadicndiaee 
1 8tate procedures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, ‘ Distribution by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions of 
Indiana, Mar land, Ohio, Pennsylvania. State law are not comparable with those of other States. 
? Excludes Hawali; data not reported. + Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were reported in either or 


* Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
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both periods. 
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month. The total of 389,000 continued claims 
represented only one-fifth the number received in 





local offices during September a year ago. The 
decrease of 21 percent from August in the Nation 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, September 1943, 
by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 20, 1943] 


















































| Weeks compensated for specified types | a 
Beneficiaries of unemployment | Benefits paid 2 
| — _— Le 
Social Security Board region and State | | oo ~ Sue | Percentage change 
verage . 
weekly Alltypes| Total Part- | Partial’ | Amount —— 
number August | September total! | August | September 
1943 1942 1943 06— | 1942 
SISA oT Cn ee 74, 547 —16.1 —82.4 | 320,574 | 288, 666 | 8, 940 20, 383 | $4, 433, 137 | —14.6 90,2 
Region I: — ———-  .- -. iit 
I So Se ae call 455 —25.8 —90. 4 1, 985 1, 846 9 130 30, 928 | —24.0 —87.4 
SE itirtabec<<tetes+erenseustees 410 —22.9 —76.1 1, 750 1, 100 68 582 17, 511 | —26.0 —75.§ 
Massachusetts... ...................- 2, 489 —22.0 —85. 4 11, 588 9, 959 120 1, 509 169, 558 —11.8 -7.3 
New Hampshire... .._.............-.- 546 —19.9 —50.7 2,173 1,814 5 354 23, 534 —27.9 | —56.4 
ERLE 1, 897 —23.7 — 69.6 8, 157 7, 151 0 1, 006 126, 561 22.8 | 63.5 
Vi arenes Nase 118 —15.7 —63. 6 554 532 10 12 6, 225 1.6 —55.4 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware__.........__. sonal 61 —30.7 —86. 6 251 227 1 3, 358 22.9 -70.7 
in cvnnnsacniontcandanscese 4, 882 —8.6 —77.9| 21,235 | 19,036 35 2,164 | 318, 166 8.9 | —74.2 
LATED 15, 616 —10.1 —87.3 68, 218 65, 633 (') (') | 1, 042, 085 9.0 | —85.1 
peapeyeventa TLR See COC ae 4, 843 —9.7 —73.2 , 640 20, 640 (1) (‘) 301, 306 11.0 —00.9 
Region : } 
District of Columbia_-_...........--- 574 +1.6 —58.4 2, 458 2, 373 75 10 | 39, 623 $3.3 -#.0 
ll istdcknbnlsesccaseainennses 814 —7.5 —79.8 3, 402 2, 299 17 1, 086 | 48, 164 3.9 -76.5 
North Carolina... 744 —22.6 —88. 4 3, 049 2, 847 45 157 | 26, 157 22.0 —~96.6 
ll liliennstieehnbihdiaeaamaien 1, 135 —30. 6 —73.4 4,812 4, 544 232 36 | 54, 287 —29.3 —0.3 
CS CEASA ATTA 1, 425 —2.4 —57.4 6, 228 4, 572 0 1, 656 | 04, 626 —19.1 —53 
 beticindpecaanetsoubosshesn’ 1, 359 —10.1 —63.2| 5.774 | 5,104 434 26 | 52,690 85} ens 
RE AT AIS R OTP 1, 460 —10.8 —92.9 6. 601 6, 341 124 136 114, 188 +4, 2 | 91.9 
TE i cacinnaepidhidbsuoctghuonipantetd 1, 340 —19.8 —91.0 5, 756 4, 905 118 733 | 70, 075 | —17.3 | —9.3 
ee Pee 9, 146 —244.8 —83.7 38, 206 29, 799 3,.132 5, 365 | 536, 983 —%. 1 ~82.9 
Indiana. ............ ane 2, 035 —30.6 —67.5 8, 770 8, 232 184 354 125, 720 —25.0 | —59.9 
Region Vil SS ehedsipnaectiondaanenaemert 831 0 —74.3 3,711 3, 204 26 zi | 45, 838 | +10.3 | 73.6 
b4 | | 
ae ee 2, 005 —19.9 —74.8 8, 091 7, 337 741 13 | 37, 341 24.2 —73.9 
1, 390 +1.2 —83.0 5, 896 5, 669 190 37 | 63, 492 | —4.1 —81.4 
1, 149 —9.3 —85. 5 4, 719 4, 534 151 34 | 49, 893 13.3 | —83.6 
319 —18.6 —79.6 1, 346 1, 223 50 73 | 16, 340 18.9 | —70.5 
755 —1.0 —72.9 3, 240 3, 130 69 41 | 34, 253 s —64.6 
T eee eetes 3, 057 —15.6 — 68.3 13, 337 12, 929 282 126 | 146, 056 | 12.1 —62.5 
Region 
ENS Ee 476 —29.3 —6.7 1,818} 1, 675 125 | 18 18, 827 | 41.7 ~61.5 
ln cascubededecssstienvnnaned 536 —36.6 —85.0 2,347 | 2,057 90 | 28, 579 34.8 —844 
i icecnicinisiiacerentutecseonsd 200 —24.0 — 58. 5 803 | 735 17 1] 9, 903 24.0 —56.7 
Ne TRIN Bina: 6 () ( 28 | 22 1 5 | 191 52.5 | —04.9 
=, men PEA LS EE 33 (‘) (*) 128 124 1 3 | 1, 293 —14.8 —624 
i a a 1, 370 —24 —51.2 5, 765 | 5, 613 113 30} 63. 466 -~7.7 "29 
Sl itnitcertssacececestecabwcsta 1, 084 —20.5 —15.8 4, 464 4, 143 229 32 | 57, 351 | 23.9 +3.8 
Oe ea rN ee ace 1, 875 —11.3 -827| 7,878 6, 841 160 877 | 102.351 15.1 -8L3 
wat ES ee 579 +20.1 —78.3 | 2,476 2, 219 228 29 | 34, 755 | +20.3 —73.3 
Louisiana. ____. : a 1, 089 —45.2 —86. 1 4,810 4, 533 109 168 61, 442 35.2 | —81.8 
New Mexico__.........-..-.--------- 17 0) 0) 85 | 77 6 | 2 G&S +8. 3 —89.8 
Te Ee mnnenene—nertononwewns 1, 073 —11.6 —80. 2 | 4, 648 | 4, 306 238 | 14 | 47, 196 | 13.2 —75.3 
Region XI: | 
Co eR Ee te ee 154 —47.4 —70. 4 | 673 | 637 2 | 13 | $9,175 | 12.8 —57.9 
i hcnstdmnigecanentibebnasesm ‘0 —40.0 —73.5 260 253 7 0 2, 826 53.0 —62.6 
i ntdvaiitiihisdecendapebioses 54 —34.1 —83.4 219 219 () “| 2, 404 4.2 —81.0 
inne ccntishalihnasnnhalntbeinaeé 82 —13.7 —77.0 379 368 1! 0 | 6, 223 | 6.9 —72.2 
Ree xi SE RY 2 () (4) 0} 0 0 0 0 (' (® 
n | 
AIS Se a 2 Sn 5O —35.1 —82.5 | 203 | 191 1 0 2. 663 —40.7 —0.3 
EE SE A Se 4, 662 —4.9 —81.6 20,342) 16, 761 1,0%3 2, 558 | 322, 877 3.5 —79.4 
eatin aha aencsarntetntilidipiaanbts tetra 40 (0) (*) | 202 | 198 | 3 | 1 | 2. 955 +13.8 —44.7 
A a ee 64 —73.4 —85.0 254 22 9 43 | 32.758 69.9 —72.9 
i SPAT 133 —26.5 | —75.6 575 295 30 250 7,417 19. 4 — 68.3 
“ | | ; | | 
21 — 2 se 64 64 | 0 | 0 | 828 7.3 — 66.4 
32 Oo | © “116 63 | 7 | 46 1,771 21.7 -73.3 














1 Benefits for partial and 


State law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 


or both periods. 


-total unemployment are not provided by 


ew York data not available. 

2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. 
3 Excludes $541 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either 


§ Includes delayed payments for claims filed in 1941 and 1942. 


* Preliminary. 
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’The weeks of compensated unemployment (on which 


the estimated 


average weekly number of beneficiaries is based) occurred in the week August 
30-September 4: the apparent discrepancy in the data for this State results 
from the fact that the average weekly number of beneficiaries is computed 


from weekly fi 
figures for weeks com 
dar month of Septem 
§ Benefits pai 
1942, $3,048. 


r only. 





res which include data for the last 2 days of August, whereas 
nsated and benefits paid represent data for the calen- 


during August 1943 amounted to $186, during September 
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Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of un- 
employment benefits paid, January 1940-September 


1943 
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as a whole was the result of declines among the 
States ranging from 0.2 percent in South Dakota 
to 65 percent in Arizona. On the basis of cor- 
respondingly low initial-claim loads, the trend of 
compensated unemployment, as reflected in con- 
tinued-claim receipts, may be expected to con- 
tinue downward during October. 
h.The average weekly number of beneficiaries in 
September, 74,500, was 16 percent less than the 
number in August and about one-fifth the num- 
ber a year earlier. Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and West Virginia had 
the greatest relative amount of compensable un- 
employment ' in September. These 10 States 
represent about 30 percent of all covered workers 
and approximately 55 percent of all beneficiaries. 
Only 3 States—District of Columbia, Florida, 
and Oklahoma—reported more beneficiaries than 
in August; in 14 States the weekly average was 
reduced by 25 percent or more. 

Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
during the third quarter, based primarily on tax- 
able wages paid the previous quarter, amounted 





| 1 Determined by relating the number of beneficiaries to the number of 
covered workers 
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to $351.3 million, 5.4 percent more than the 
April-June total; all but 10 States reported in- 
creases. Lowered contribution rates effective 


Table 4.—Ratio of benefits' to collections,’ by State, 
by specified period through September 1943 


[Based on data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Oct. 26, 1943] 





Ratio (percent) of— 
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(ane BEE ae Benefits a. & 
Social Security Board | year bene-| to col- | jetions | ,t0 Sl- | to eum- 
region and State | fits first | lections,| October | ections | uiative 
| payable |January-| 1942- since | ‘Gollec- 
Sep- Se benefits tions 
tember | tember first and 
1943 payable 
| 1943 interest 
DOB iencicdhsdiptninda | waite 46.9 48.3 540.8 32.5 
Region I: 
Connecticut...........| Jan. 1938 2.0 2.4 23.7 20.1 
DU icikesccccusul |...do...... 4.8 5.4 45.7 39.7 
Massachusetts... ._._. |---do.......| @ *) 49.8 40.1 
New Hampshire --- -- = we 8.7 18.8 46.9 36. 6 
Rhode Island... -..-- = = 9.7 11.0 48.3 41.9 
.. . . re aneeuneaae |...d0.. 5.5 5.9 34.2 28.4 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware.....-. ...-| Jan. 1939 10.6 9.5 27.1 18.3 
New Jersey... -...-.---- es 7.4 8.8 24.9 19.0 
New York............| Jan. 1938 10.2 | 14.5 49.4 42.7 
Pennsylvania. -.-......|...do_.... ‘ 3.6 4.1 38: 5 32.9 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia. --_|...do_...... 5.2 5.6 22.4 18.3 
Maryland ROS EY “ey 3.4 3.9 33.1 20.2 
North Carolina... ...-.|...do.....-- 3.8 4.9 31.7 27.1 
Virginia cudainnedatydelibdneind 8.7 8.8 40.0 33.3 
West Virginia_- A 7.9 8.0 43.5 35.8 
Region V: 
Kentucky... -.- ..| Jan. 1939 8.0 8.1 238.6 20.1 
Michigan - - . .. ! July 1938 6.1 7.9 58.5 46.2 
ie ae Jan. 1939 2.9 4.3 27.4 19.2 
Region VI: 
Illinois inaenetawetinl GI Se 15.9 17.3 42.0 27.1 
Indiana $a Apr. 1938 8.0 | 8.3 39.9 31.9 
Wisconsin......- July 1936 4.7 4.4 $29.2 21.6 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ........-. Jan. 1938 14.9 | 17.2 43.0 35.9 
| Jan. 1939 7.3 11.1 54.2 41.6 
Georgia FE Ft” : 8.4 11.8 34.3 24.5 
Mississippi.......- _.| Apr. 1938 7.6 7.5 46.8 39.1 
South Carolina... July 1938 10.2 10.9 33.9 26.2 
Tennessee we Jan. 1938 | 12.9 | 14.3 46.9 40.3 
Region VIII: | | | 
Iowa... one July 1938 | 7.3 | 6.9 40.8 31.4 
Minnesota. .....---- Jan. 1938 9.7 | 9.8 53.8 44.5 
Nebraska. . ...-| Jan. 1939 4.9 | 4.5 40.4 25.3 
North Dakota........ do 6.8 | 6.4 61.8 37.6 
South Dakota. .....- do 6.1 | 4.7 34.1 21.4 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas... ae 7.0 6.7 41.1 31.3 
Kansas... . ee Se “Rew 6.8 | 6.3 30. 3 21.3 
Missouri... - et 14.0 | 17.9 30. 8 21.2 
Oklahoma........-..--- | Dec, 1938 | 7.5 | 8.0 45.0 30. 4 
Region X: 
Louisiana. -.----| Jan. 1938 | 8.0 | 10.2 49.0 42.0 
New Mexico. .-..-.-..- Dec. 1938 1.9 « 2.0 53.9 38.3 
,. see Jan. 1938 | 3.1 | 3.6 34.4 27.9 
Region XI: 
Colorado....... ...-| Jan. 1939 | 3.1} 2.7 45.4 31.6 
Idaho. ...-- -.---| Sept. 1938 4.9 | 3.6 56.8 44.4 
Montana... ....-| July 1939 3.8 | 3.4 65.7 41.6 
Sn idcdstnccackcete Jan. 1938 | 1.6 | 1.9 42.3 36.3 
Wyoming... _...-| Jan. 1939 | 9 | 9 58.3 39.7 
Region XII: 
Arizona. .--- ..| Jan. 1938 1.6 | 1.8 41.0 35.0 
California. -......... do 61) 63 41.2 35.2 
Nevada. .....- .-.---| Jan. 1939 1.4 | 1.3 42.1 33.9 
0 SE | Jan. 1938 2.4 2.4 36.8 32.0 
Washington ..---| Jan. 1939 | 1.2 | 1.2 30. 1 23.4 
Territories: 
, |...do.. 2.2 | 1.8 30.8 24.7 
Hawaii_....- ; do 1.4 | 1.4 8.7 6.2 











1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

2 See table 5, footnotes 3 and 4. 

3 Except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

4 Based on data for 50 States. : 

§ Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938, 
¢ Data not comparable. 








Table 5.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, ang 
benefits paid, by State, by specified period through September 1943 


























































































° [Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Oct. 26, 1943] 
— 
id | 
pb ate mg = Collections * | Benefits paid ¢ 
— gata — Ss 
Cumulative through Septem- Jul 1 
y-September 1943 July-Septem 
Month and ber 1943 * ember BS 
Social Security Board year bene- Per- ———————_..., 
region and Btate ab — Per- Cumulative Per. 
i} Amount? from rcentage| through Sep- | centag 
\ June 30,| Collections change | tember 1943? | 
1943 | and interest s| Collections Amount from Amount | from 
{ , June June 
1943 1943 
} | : a — on a 
; 0 Se Ska |" $4, 363, 838, 463) * +9. 0 §$6, 464, 423, 837) $6, 179, 465, 523}10 $351, 204, 0751 * +5. 4)" $2, 100, 585, 409 '° $14, 829, 141) #27, 
Region I: . ‘Bites 
Connecticut._.........-- Jan. 1938_. 114, 387,042) +8.5 143, 194, 519 136, 538, 727 8, 519,240 +7.4) 28, 807, 475 114, an —10.9 
i tlenimbonocccoas ie “een 21, 414, 555) +13.8 35, 521, 931 34, 586, 081 2, 572,278} +42) 14, 107, 370) 69, 533] —37.4 
Massachusetts... ......- ae deel § 162, 493, 463) (1) § 271, 181, 920 # 259, 343,698) 10 8, 524,854) (1!) | # 108, 688, 454) 10 469,041) (11) 
New Hampshire... ..... eee 15, 088, 575, +6.9 23, 799, 874 22, 762, 848 993,701; +3.7) 8, 711, 299) 87,990} —§5 
Rhode Island. -_......... —— Sate 44,785,278) +9. 77, 089, 854 74, 704, 971 4, 062,376, +5.9 32, 304, 578) 414,441) +114 
vermont. | AS aodlasdinint 8,005,150) +8. ‘ 11, 179, 669 10, 664, 183 603,161} +6.4 3, 174, 523 19, 387] —2H6 
Region II-III: | 
0 Ee Jan. 1939... 12, 062,137) +3.4 14, 761, 069) 13, 810, 396 360, 181 +5. 1) 2, 698, 933 16, 869} —50.8 
New Jersey... .........- 2 ee 290, 084,453) +9.2 358, 260, 372) 339, 262, 245 24,110,998! +31. 5) 68, 175, 920) 1,021,679) —931 
New York. .........---. Jan. 1938_. 556, 917,302) +11.2 971, 844, 519) 937, 279, 201 56,614,031} +46 414, 927, 216 3. 189.902) —23.8 
Pennsylvania De coeeabal Pty pp 432, 912,833} +9.9 530, 397, 622, 129, 586 38, 096, 034 +52} 212617, 567 960, 72s -104 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. ___|...do_...._- 30, 261,029) +6.4 48, 082, 304| 45, 228, 450 2, 292, 629) +. 3} 8, 821, 368 109, 500} +7.6 
Maryland... mata seiaeends 77. 516,395] +122) 100,547,335, 105, 744, 427 8. 219,310, +6.0| 32,030, 938) 159,716] —40.§ 
N Carolina... __.-.-  Wieée 65, 297, 251 +7. 9) 89, 543, 440! 85, 730, 270 4, 595, 436) —18. 6) 24, 246, 190! 95,036) —47,.5 
ss ES eee 44,961,782) +6.5) 67, 386, 271) 64, 324, 345 2, 772,276, +55 22, 424, 490 238, 340) —16.5 
wee , _ eee : See 46, 986,049) +6.7) 73, 231, 499 70, 424, 556 3, 081,386) +2. 7 26, 245, 453 341, 786) +63.3 
ion V: 
Kentucky--.............- 1 61, 541,497, +5.3 76, 986, 683) 72, 476, 455 3, 008, 241 +23. 5) 15, 445, 183 168, 580) —23.2 
— Nese July 1938 190, 345, 226} +10.0 353, 690,084) 341, 461, 211 16, 725, 202} +4. 5) 163, 344, 863 350,067) —528 
Region Vi. Pekiienndacnenecad an. 1 “ 320, 794,461; +6.2 396, 899, 8 372, 852, 880 17, 549,770} +10.8 76, 105, 492} 226, 896) —31.4 
m VI: | | 
Milinois..................| July 1939.. 365,050,971; +4.3) 500,718,755 473, 409, 800 15, 443, 555) +82 135, 667, 788) 2, 174,076) —17.3 
Indiana. ....__._- ...----| Apr. 1938_. 114, 815,304) +9. 4) 168, 488, 604) 161, 085, 123 9,814,689, —27 53, 673, 216 468, 268) —27.1 
Region Vile batenacnesueses July 1936_. 99, 244, 386 +7. 2) 126, 619, a 117, 960, 234 6, 337,133) +15. 5 27, 375, 422) 123,740} —3L.6 
D : 
Alabama.__...........-- Jan. 1938_. 44,519,191) +6. 3 69, 462, 753) 66, 682, 669 2, 723,699, —11.6) 24, 943, 566 300, 803} —10.6 
RTE Jan. 1939_- 29, 102,915, +13. 3) 49, 858, 077| 47, 969, 439 3, 472,000, +147 20, 755, 159 186, 982} +26.9 
| ISS > eee 49, 363,078) +8. 4) 65, 388, 496) 61, 966, 930 3, 769,822, +10.3 16, 025, 420 167,858} —34.6 
M ES ES Apr. 1938 13, 480,989) +11.7 22, 151, 024) 21, 303, 481 1, 405, 044 +6. 1 8, 670, 036 58,357; —28.6 
South Carolina July 1938 25,951,997) +6.5 35, 157, 003) 33, 329, 325 1, 564,892) +3.6 9, 205, 008 04,779) —28.3 
T ae Jan. 1938 42, 950, 257) +12.1 71, 923, 437) 69, 469, 417 4, 922, 463) +9.8) 28, 973, 177 465,425) —128 
Region VIII 
as July 1938 _. 36,892,473) +7.1) 53, 777, 537) 51, 185, 023 2,358,650 +9.4) 16, 885, 060 88, 56.:; —31.7 
Minnesota... ............| Jan. 1938_- 49, 209,706, +120 88, 685, 232. 85, 216, 115 5, 182,671, +17.6 39, 475, 524 132,736, —66.1 
16, 539.278, +10. 1 22, 153, 467| 20, 868, 050 1, 483, 704) +18.6 5, 614, 194 34,204) —23.8 
3, 452,067) +6.1 5, 529, 844) 5, 225, 518 184, 585, +13.3 2, 077, 775 1,122) 84.5 
4, 983,798, +3. ‘ 6, 338, 1s 5, 905, 906 164, 303) +19. 5 1, 354, 918 5,002) —54.3 
18, 230,792} +7.7| 26,540,838] 25, 433,852 1,375,185, —2.3| 8, 310, 050 55, 317| +1716 
31,875,811} +9.0 40, 486, 970! 38, 377, 799 2, 684, 579, —16.9) 8, 611, 162} 210, 154) +81 
05, 256,933 +5.8 133, 594, 148) 125, 448, 577 5, 620, 830; +10. 7| 28, 337, 218 348, 160) —32.0 
31,872,212) +7.5 45, 765, 781 43, 256, 226 2, 167,281) +9. 0) 13, 893, 574 92,544, —43.1 
41, 500,979} +12.9| 71,503,944) 68, 789,901| 4,802,237, +13.8| 30, 002, 966 246,800] 126 
6, 061, +8.3 9, 819, 771 9, 384, 062 442,288) —3.5 3, 758, 048 3,170) —61.3 
104, 147, 030 +7.5 144, 447, 4 136, 659, 249 6, 934,824, +22. 6) 40, 300, 464) 139, 937) —3.9 
| | i 
23,411,715, +7.0 34, 236, 820 32, 543, 263 1, 463, 286) —. 2) 10, 825, 102 44,403) —21.7 
8, 782,926 +11.0 15, 783, 875 15, 279, 691 841,217) +14. 7| 7, 000, 946) 13, 889) —70.6 
10, 950,405, +9.3 18, 738, 409 17, 931, 566 888, 899) +.6 7, 788, 002) 9, 267, —69.2 
14, 645,477) +12.9 23, 003, 164 22, 282, 142 1,627,369) —4.5) 8, 357, 690) 16,094 —I1L8 
5, 148,336, +7.2 8, 536, 172) 8, 170, 028 321,937) +12. 2) 3, 387, 842 380} —76.4 
11, 397,312; +11.9 17, 520, 883) 16, 933, 122 1, 167, 878| +15. 6 6, 123, 568 10,610} —17.8 
408, 863, 307, 1 +12.3 631, 397, 501 606, 225, 201 44, 205,489, +9.7 222, 534, 285 1, 104, 878) —47.8 
5, 965, 547, +13.1 6098, sa 8, 762, 904 670,827; —10.1 3, 061, 051) 8, 414) —2.1 
39, 577, 219' +13.9 58, 173, 624 56, 246, 426 4, 688, 287) -+20.6 18, 506, 407 28, 506) — 68.0 
ad +13.4 101, 919, a 97, 914, 165 8, 885, 834 +13.4) 23, 878, 382 31, "7 —43.8 
4,076,541, +11.3 5, 414, 368 5, 218, 313 398,278) +36.7 1, 337, 826) 2,843) —57.3 
13, 622,253) +4.9 14, 529, 500) 13, 617, 467 577.227) —16.5 907, 247 6.049} —43.6 












1 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2 me erp gee fal a in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in 
Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts reflect transfers to rail- 


road unemployment insurance account. 
’ —— contributions, penalties, and interest from employers, and 
contributions from employees. Ad for refunds and for dishonored 


contribution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wagcs) 
are: For employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 
for cmploress. 1.0 ant in Alabama, California, and New Jersey, and 0.5 
percent in Rhode . 40 States have adopted experience rating which 
modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either wholly or in 
part on quarterly basis. 


4 Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 


collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title I 


of Social Security Act. 


Excludes 


contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now subject 


to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 


5 Interest re nts earhings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 


trust fund is credited at end of each 


* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


quarter. 


7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
§ Massachusetts data as of Aug. 31, 1943. 


* Based on data for 50 States 


1 Excludes September data for Massachusetts. 


1t Data not comparable. 
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April 1 under experience-rating provisicns may 
be responsible for smaller collections in 2 of these 
States—Alabama and Arkansas. In the others, 
the decline in collections is apparently attribut- 
able to seasonal factors, or to the completion of 
major construction projects, or both. 

For each dollar in contributions collected during 
January-September of this year, only 7 cents were 

id in benefits to unemployed workers, in con- 
trast to 37 cents for the same period of 1942. 
The continued increase in collections and the 
downward trend in benefits are clearly illustrated 
by the following ratios of benefits to collections: 


1942—third quarter, 30 percent; fourth quarter, 


13 percent; 1943—first quarter, 11 percent; 
second quarter, 6 percent; third quarter, 4 per- 
cent. In the 9 months ended September 30, 
1943, these ratios ranged from nearly 16 cents in 
Illinois to less than 1 cent per dollar collected in 
Wyoming. 

Funds available for future benefits approxi- 
mated $4.4 billion at the end of September, 41 
percent more than the amount available as of 
September 30, 1942. During July-September, 
the funds of 17 States experienced gains of more 
than 10 percent. 


Employment Service Operations * 


The civilian labor force declined from August 
to September, as is usual, according to estimates 
of the Department of Commerce. Both agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural employment decreased 
somewhat, as thousands of young people between 
the ages of 14 and 19 relinquished jobs to go back 
to school. The number of unemployed workers 
fell to the lowest level on record—800,000; the 
decline in unemployment was not concentrated in 
any one age group. 

In the period from September 1940 to Septem- 
ber 1943, civilian employment has increased 4.6 
million and unemployment has dropped 6.2 
million; as the net result of these changes, the 
total labor force has been reduced by 1.6 million. 
The following tabulation shows these year-to-year 
changes (in millions of persons): 





Civilian employment 
Civil- 














fon -——| Unem- 
Month and year labor Non- | Agri- | ploy 
force | Total agricul-| cul- | 
| tural tural 
se a” Meee "a ae | | 
September 1940 54.9 | 47.9) 37.5 10. 4 | Ke . 
September 1941 M.8 50.3 40.2; 10.1] 4.5 
September 1442 41 | $2.4 42.2} 10.2] 1.7 
September 1943 6.3] 825) 41.2 | 11.3 | . 





More effective operation of the programs de- 
signed to alleviate the farm labor shortage, the 
deferment of farm workers, and the importation 
of foreign labor have combined to improve the 
agricultural labor situation, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Women, older men, 
and young children continue to make up the 





*Data from Reports and Analysis Service, War Manpower Commission, 
and from published releases of other Government agencies. 
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general farm labor group, and there is a particular 
need for skilled, able-bodied workers capable of 
operating machinery or doing heavy manual labor. 
The importation of foreign labor has helped many 
sections over their seasons of peak harvests, since 
these workers are shifted from one region to 
another as crops mature. At the beginning of 
October, 36,300 Mexicans, 8,650 Jamaicans, and 
4,250 Bahamians were employed in or available 
for agricultural work. The Mexicans were con- 
centrated on the West Coast, and most of the 
Jamaicans and Bahamians were in Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Michigan, 
although 28 States in all were participating in this 
labor program. 

Nonfarm placements made by the USES i 
September showed only a slight gain over the 
August total, but were 40 percent above the level 
of September 1942. August-September changes 
among the States ranged from a decline of 35 per- 
cent in Nebraska to a rise of 50 percent in Rhode 
Island; decreases occurred in 25 States and in- 
creases in 24. In the year-to-year comparison, 
increases were more general; the greatest—347 
percent—was reported by Alabama. 

Placements of women comprised 38 percent of 
the September placements—the highest proportion 
in the 13 months for which comparable data are 
available. Placements of nonwhite workers, on 
the other hand, bave not increased as a percent 
of the total, although the number of such place- 
ments was 27 percent higher in September 1943 
than it had been a year earlier. Placements of 
nonwhite workers have constituted from 15 to 
18 percent of the total during the 13-month period. 
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Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, September and January~September 1943, 
and applications received in public employment offices, September 1943, by State 
[Corrected to Oct. 30, 1943] 










































































ose 
| Nonagricultural placements 
ea eee ‘ —- 
September 1943 | January September 
| ‘iia’ ee 
War Manpower Percentage change , . ‘ | cations 
Commission region trom— Short-time Women Nonwhite Peseenés \received 
and State | age 4 
WS | | " | change = er 
Tos Percent- | | Percent- | Number from 43 
num 3 age > | ege ae * | January- 
August os Num- a tae —_— change se” To Num- change Percent Septem- | 
hy | | of 
1943 1942 ber total from total ber | from | total ber 
August | Aueust | “* | | 1942 | 
| | 1943 | 1043! | 
| } ee re e— 
a 908, 620 +0. 2 +40.3 77, 741 | 8.6 | 345,156) +3.2| 38.0 | 143,924) —7.0 | 15.8 |6,979, 949 +39, 1 1758, 29 
Region I: | g 
pectiont EES 9, 798 a 12 = 1.9 sos —15.5 | 41.8 374 —54.6 | 3.8 | 89,005 +88 | 33, 187 
eeilinsdmee 4,951 —23. 17.1 1 3.0 2, 166 | +.2| 43.7] 45 | a) 51, 747 +26.8) & 
Massachusetts. _| 24, 508 —1.7 +63. 4 152 6 10, 975 | +3.9 44.8 |} 600; 16.3 2.4 | 197, 165 +94 6 | en 
Rbvdsiuund| Sre| ans] tmz} | 07| kin | tut] Sol assis] 23) Baz] G8) 2M 
Vv, pens 5 4 le 7 5 40. | + 11.8 2.7 47, 668 +4.0 | 14, 178 
ate ES 1, 463 +24.4 | +171.9 12 8 507 | ors 41.5 | 0 |--- = = 7,172) +19.4) 1am 
me Se 5 86, 929 +114 +17.0 | 29,210 33.6 | 41,523) +7.4 47.8 | 28,721 | +3.6 | 33.0) 667,481 +21.6 | 107, 590 
n ° | | 
Delaware.___- 3, 568 +35.2 | +170.5 o | 4,177] +4223] 330] 796 | +724) 220 19, 065 +44.4/) 14% 
New Jersey _..__ 36, 157 —15.9 | +163.7 | 2,113 5.8 13,751 | -—18.6] 38.0) 5,302| —48.3 14.9 | 253, 460 486.7 | 30,879 
m ’ Ivania__.. 42, 107 +.5 +43.6 | 1,683 4.0 17, 228 +7.6 40.9 5, 380 +1.3 12.8 | 322,027 +35.3 | 78,123 
Reg n : | | | 
District of | 
ee bones ae 3 ry 1m a9 2, 407 +12.6 73.8 | 2,327 | +.8| 71.3 29, 643 40.8) 6,127 
anime 13, 482 —i4. .1 ‘ , 424 —14.5 47.6 | 2,819 —37.0 20.9 | 129,385 483.1 | 24,444 
North Carolina 23, 718 —3.3| +64.3 298 1.3) 9,758) 16.7) 41.1 | 11,055) —11.5 | 46.6 | 150,233 —2.7| 7,38 
Virginia... ...._. 10, 165 +9.4 +5.2 98 10; 3,791 +14 37.3 | 4,210; +16.7 41.4 | 72,028 3.6 | 14,219 
West Virginia 7, 198 —2.2 +82.0 237 3.3 1,511 | —7.0 21.0 | 334) —12.1) 4.6 55, 534 +69. 0 7, 953 
Kentucky______. 19, 991 +7.3) +145.4 190 1.0| 5,927) +365] 29.6) 3,410 —7.5| 17.1 | 116,655 $63.2 | 6,344 
Michigan.___- 36, 254 -—8.2; +091.3 278 -8| 15,861 | —8.7 43.7 | 3,609 —4.2 10.0 | 271, 985 +86.0 6, 569 
os 7, 404 44.6) +523) 7,330) 10.9 27.776) +4126| 41.2)| 9,937 46.8} 14.7 | 501,857) 468.5) 27,901 
n VI: 
as 31, 384 +21.6 | +65. 5 866 2.8 12,233 | +21.7 | 39.0); 3,129 +28.8 10.0 | 224, 589 +15. 1 62, 182 
Indiana_......-.-| 34,567|  +28.4/ +719/ 1,33) 39) 14410| 431.5) 41.7/ 2160! 4114] 6.2) 208201; t630| 4o'seg 
Resin a peated 19, 568 —.6 +34. 5 592 3.0 8,041) +11 41.1} 180 —2.2 .9 | 158,935 +45.0 | 14,206 
n | } 
Alabama...____- 17, 708 +6.8 | +347.1 31 2 6,400 | +17.0) 30.8) 4,901) +144] 27.7| 138,547 +156.7 | 913,504 
=a 20, 067 +3.4 | +132.5 402 2.0 6,806 | +16.5 33.9 | 5,653 +1.2]} 2.2 53, 798 +105.1 | 13,339 
pic] ine] cme] “aes S| 3] die) She! BS] S55) its] ee) wee | tues] oe 
- 10, —10. —6. . , —3. 3.3) 3, —16.5; 31.9 87, 502 +14.3 14, 46 
South Carolina R 8,617 —22.8 +65. 3 386 4.5 2,992 —23.8 | 34.7 | 2,836 —23.1/; 32.9 58, 749 +13.5 | 12,616 
nee onl 16,865| -—26.7| +1007; 19] 1.2| 4.4890) 16.2 | 26) 4383) —.8| 26.0] 116,035 77.1} 10.490 
n : 
Se 14,077 +32 +79. 1 384 2.7) 6,306 +7.8|) 44.8 319} +108 2.3 85, 534 +40.2 | 15,450 
Minnesota._..__. 15, 759 —29.8 +42.0 | 1,893 12.0 4, 524 —39.7 28.7 | 109 —15.5 7 135, 270 +H). 7 17, 421 
Nebraska_______. 4, 676 —35.3 —36.8 40s 10.7} 1,195| —43.6 25.6) 224) —345|) 5.0 57, 984 +7.7)| 6,084 
North Dakota... 1, 122 +3.0| 25.6 304 27.1 422; +4096! 37.6| 13 | 1.2/ 13,974 9) 4,285 
wm : 1,474 —9.7; 62.9) 86 58 516, +93 35.0) 150; +20.0 10.2 14. O85 a3l ie 
n ; | | | | 
{ghanmes. oe 20 zni “ms | = $3 = me 35.8 | 2,133 —17.9 29.0 85, 520 4.4 8, £39 
amsas._......- 14,2 15. —.5 | , ‘ | +3 7.9/ 1,372); —7.4 9.f | 122, 236 +38.8 | 4,629 
Missouri_.__..-. 25, 832 —6.6| —18.3)| 469 1.8 10, 624 —7.7 41.1 | 3,455) 421.1 13.4 | 228,513 +19.3 | 33,304 
Oklahoma. ---__ 8,311; -9.0 | 49.6] 1,190] 136) 2160) -48| 261) 1434) 50 17.3) 72368 2) 3,738 
Louisiana... __ 6, 502 +.3| +889 295 4.5 | 2,395 +9.6 36.8 | 2,429 —7.1 37.4 51, 959 +7.7| 7,054 
New Mexico____- 1,820 ~—17.2 | +4.8 | 49 2.7 30! —1.3 16.8 128 | +156.0 7.0 19, 392 20.4 1,493 
T =. a 45, 727 +14.7| +13.2)| 1,453 3.2) 14,996 +25. 6 32.8 | 10,867; 8.8 | 23.8 | 386, 767 +5.0 | 43,862 
Region XI: | 
Colorado. ....... 7, 980 —12.6 | —3.9 440 | 5.5 | 2, 522 +2.9 31.6 | 171 | —26.0 2.1 7.0 3, 346 
 “ oeeun 3. 248 —7.4 —54.5 363 | 11.2 | 761 | +56.9 23.4 166 | 5.1 15.4 1,670 
Montana....___- 3, 094 +6.1 —14.9 119; 38 437} —126/ 141 56 —-4.8/ 18 21.4 3, 638 
| SD 5,073 —8.8 —24.9 512; 10.1 1,776 | +91.0 35.0 541 | +313.0] 10.7 $101.5 1, 319 
had ¢ eueoes 2, 167 +30.2 —3.2 37) 17 354 +16.4 |) 16.3 4 ; 1.9 23.8 | 1,067 
Region | | i j | 
Arizona__....._. 6,436| +301; +4627| 151| 23/ 1,881/ +222) 293! 700| -138! 124! 40,483) +349 58 
California. ..._. 81, 375 —4.4|) +147) 9,457/ 11.6 30, 305 | —8.7 | 37.2| 6,489; +01 8.0 | 711,767 +35.6 | 39,617 
Nevada._........ 3, 928 +11.6 +24. 5 37) 8.8 475 —16.4 |} 12.1 232| —45.2/ 5.9 33, 305 4-37. 5 7 
iicecccce 18, 910 (*) +79.6 | 1,583; 84 7,151 +24.6| 37.8 349 +19. 1 1.8 | 175,219 +98.7| 2,431 
Washington... 41, +17.0| +160.2| 10,239 | 24.6 12, 917 +27.2| 31.0) 1,127 —33.1 2.7 | 246,650 +91.8 808 
| 
Fa a only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in : Badades empownls, dete not reported. 
months, ncrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Excludes renewals for Alabama, Connecticut, and Ohio; data not reported. 
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Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major occupationa 
group, September 1943 


[Corrected to Oct. 30, 1943] 
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—_—_—_— 
Total, all occupations 
— weneensngy enange fessional | Clerical Semi- | Unskilled 
Industry division from— Non- | 8nd man-| and sales Service | Skilled | cvinied | and other 
Number Women white agerial 
August | Septem- 
1943 ber 1942 

———___— — eRe) Sw | = 
Total. | 908, 620 +0.2 +40.3 345, 156 143, 924 10, 222 76, 941 89, 638 110, 321 137, 973 483, 525 
Forestry and fishing 456 | —55.6| +149 21 12 u 13 126 15 29 264 
Mining... .----- 12, 389 +4.6 | +211.4 331 685 29 185 78 4, 203 1, 451 6, 443 
Construction... 72, 197 —2.7| —858. 2,070 | 14,082 205 2, 414 1,273 | 18,782 7, 959 41, 564 
Manufacturing... | 596,047 +2.4| +119.3 | 234,865 | 50,039 5, 488 658 | 12,188| 73,712] 108,566 | 361,435 

c jon, communication, and | 

other public utilities : 39, 740 +6.6 | +100.5 6,714 6, 511 247 5, 092 1, 544 8, 706 4,759 2A, 392 
Wholesale and retail trade 59, 747 +3.0| +209] 25,946] 15,042 367 | 15,000 | 14,715 1,917} 4,812} 22.846 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 3, 581 —2.5 +10.6 2,173 638 27 1, 880 1,119 129 128 298 
TE 76, 761 —1.7 —2.8 53, 871 39, 853 2,779 5, 833 52, 980 2, 889 4, 449 7, 831 
Government _.... _...| 47,197 10.7| —55| 19,098 7,876 | 1,065| 11,722 5, 688 4,924 | «65,774 18, 124 
Establishments not elsewise classified_. 505 —63.7 | +6.8 67 186 6 of 27 44 46 328 





Manufacturing industries absorbed nearly two- 
thirds of the September placements, service and 
construction industries each took about 8 percent, 
and the other seven industry groups accounted for 
less’ than 7 percent each. 





Only 754,000 applications were received in pub- 
lic employment offices in September—the lowest 
figure on record in the period 1940-43. New 
York was the only State to report more than 
100,000. 


Table 3.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by major occupational group, sex, and 
race, July-September 1943 


[Corrected to Oct. 30, 1943] 















































Total, all occupations Women Nonwhite 
ene. Percentage Percentage 
Major occupational group change change 
from Percent from Percent 
Number Number April- oO Number April- of 
April- July- = total , total 
June Septem- 1943 1943 
1943 ber 1942 
Total _. . ; 2, 696, 257 +19.4 +38.9 | 991, 296 +23. 2 36. 8 438, 495 +19.5 16.3 
P aot ————_——'—-—  —- — 
Professional and managerial 27, 798 +11.6 +35. 5 | 9, 659 + 7.3 34.7 204 —18.7 PY 
Clerical and sales 211, 931 +10. 5 +41.7 159, 744 +12.2 75.4 2,479 — 4.7 1.2 
Service... . | 272, 289 (*) + 2.7 | 171, 705 + 3.7 63.1 138, 469 + 3.6 50.9 
Bkilled 322, 678 + 7.4 + 8.3 | 43,113 + 1.9 13.4 9, 162 — 3.6 2.8 
Semiskilled _ . : aaah 410, 443 +17.4 +58. 0 176, 770 +18.6 43.1 28, 143 + 6.0 6.9 
Unskilled and other .---| 1,461,118 +29.7 +H.7 430, 305 +45.1 29.7 260, 038 +33. 9 17.9 
1 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Labor shortages continued to influence the 
Board’s operations in unemployment insurance 
and employment service in September. The 
number of vacant railroad jobs, as indicated by 
the estimated needs of the industry for additional 
personnel, was nearly 16 percent higher on Sep- 
tember 1 than a month earlier. Resources from 
which labor could be recruited for the railroads 
were considerably reduced by the heavy demand 
for workers for the fall harvest, and by the return 
of students to school. 

Railroad maintenance forces were particularly 
affected by this reduced labor supply. There was 
a net decrease of nearly 7,000 in the number em- 
ployed in maintenance of way and structures from 
mid-August to mid-September, largely accounted 
for by decreases on the northern and western 
railroads. Few of these workers, however, appear 
on the unemployment insurance rolls. Although 
there were some seasonal layoffs of train-and- 
engine service men, somewhat concentrated in 
Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, the 
railroads in general were adding to these forces to 
handle the fall traffic load. Employment in this 
group increased by 3,100. 


Employment Service 


Verified placements in September totaled 26,700, 
approximately three-fourths of the large number 
reported for August and considerably more than 
twice the number for September 1942. The high 
level of placements in August was due in part to 
two special factors—almost three thousand workers 
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were brought in from Mexico and several thousand 
freight handlers were recruited in an emergency 
campaign to prevent a freight jam in the Ney 
York harbor area. The decrease from August, 
which also reflects the reduction of available labor 
reserves, was confined almost entirely to the labor. 
ing groups. Placements of maintenance-of-way 
laborers and of station and platform laborers 
dropped by 6,400 and 4,500, respectively. 

Placements of train-and-engine service workers, 
office employees, and helpers and apprentices 
continued to increase and were from 23 to 28 
percent above the August figures. The number of 
train-and-engine service workers placed by the 
employment service has shown an almost con- 
tinuous increase throughout the past year, from 
less than 500 in September 1942 to 3,500 this 
September. 

Workers recruited in September by one region 
for jobs in another numbered 1,471 of whom 900 
were recruited under the national clearance order 
procedure; the corresponding figures for August 
were 1,748 and 606. Shop and store laborers 
and trackmen comprised nearly two-thirds of 
these September placements. 

The number of employer orders remained rela- 
tively stable, but the number of openings and 
referrals decreased about 15 percent. It is believed 
that a substantial number of openings may have 
been carried over from August on open orders. 

September 1943 marked the end of the third 
year of Nation-wide operations for the empley- 
ment service of the Board. Its growth from a 
skeleton force, organized mainly to find jobs for 
unemployment insurance claimants, to a wide- 
spread organization supplying badly needed work- 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, 
claims received, and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 



































1943-44 1942-43 
Period —_ Benefit Payments ? | a | Benefit Payments! 
A * 
Placements| “PP! Claims Placements} “PP Chims |(—————_;— 

Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
July-September...............-. 92, 054 2,170 6, 076 4,354 $111, 416 | 39, 865 11, 720 | 35, 107 MH, 796 $571, 343 
Oe | 29,276 1, 024 | 2, 034 1, 213 29,123 15. 628 6.642, = 11, 134 7, 283 148, 236 
ee SS 36, 000 697 2. 006 1, 565 40, 342 12, 922 3, 213 | 12, 407 10, 268 218, 762 
September. ...............- 26, 688 449 | 2, 036 1, 576 41, 951 11, 315 1, 865 | 11, 566 9, 265 204, 345 














* 





1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 
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2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 
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ers to a strategic industry is shown in the fol- 


lowing tabulation: 











| 
Year ended | Placements} Orders | Openings | Referrals 
—— Z j 
1941... 18, 611 | 4, 876 39, 153 48, 038 
owt » 4+ 91,352} 11,280 122, 034 149, 492 
"30, 1943... 248, 754 40, 706 357, 434 412, 431 








Contracts of the first contingent of Mexicans 
brought into the United States for railroad work 
will expire about the middle of November. The 
War Manpower Commission is now attempting 
to arrange for contract renewals for those workers 
who desire to remain on their jobs. Negotiations 
for this purpose are being carried on with the 
Mexican Government, the State Department, and 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. Although no additional 
Mexican nationals were brought in during the 
month, approximately 14,150 were in carrier 
service as of September 30. 

Personnel needs in the railroad industry were 
more acute in September than in the preceding 
month. As of September 1 it was estimated that 
107,000 workers were needed compared with 
92,000 a month earlier. These figures are not part 
of the series reported in previous issues of the 
Bulletin as the reported data have been adjusted 
for changes in coverage and for that part of the 
industry not reporting currently. 


Unemployment Insurance Operations 


September unemployment insurance operations 


remained near the low level-of the first 2 months 
of the benefit year in spite of further decreases in 
employment on class I railroads from mid-August 
to mid-September. As explained above, the drop 
in employment resulted primarily from voluntary 
withdrawals and only a small part of those 
separated from railroad jobs registered for benefits. 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights were 
received from 450 unemployed railroad workers in 
September, about one-third fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. The Atlanta region was the only 
one in which more than 100 workers applied for 
certificates. In the first 3 months of the current 


‘benefit year, 2,000 certificates were issued com- 


pared with 11,200 in the corresponding period of 
1942-43. 

The 2,040 claims filed in September represented 
a slight rise from the number received in August 
and were almost the same as for July. While the 
monthly total has remained nearly constant, there 
have been noticeable changes within the various 
regions; increases in the Atlanta and Kansas City 
regions have been counterbalanced by decreases 
in the New York and Cleveland regions. Claims 
received in the first quarter of the current benefit 
year were only about 17 percent of the number re- 
ceived in the first quarter of 1942-43. 

Benefits—Nearly $42,000 was paid in Septem- 
ber on 1,580 certifications for unemployment in- 
surance benefits. In each of the first 3 months of 
this year the number of payments was about one- 
sixth of the number in September 1942. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days for certifications in benefit year 1943-44, by month ' 

















All certifications Certifications with 14 Certifications with 8-13 Certifications with 5-7 
4 days of unemployment days of unemployment days of unemployment 
r | Aver- Aver- Aver- 
ype of certification age . P age a age 

and period Aver- Aver- | num- a ,| Aver- | Aver- ont of | Aver- | Aver- | num- fy of| Aver- | Aver- | num- 

| Num-| age | age | berof | oh ae age age | ciicer-| 88@ age | berof | oi cer.| age age | ber of 

ber pay- | com- | ‘tifica- | Pay: A. | tifica. pay- — com- | ‘tifica- pay. = com- 

ment venefit — tions ment nefit tions ment nefit peer tions men e a < 

le 
| days: days : days? 
Certifications for first regis 
tration period 
July 1943 304 | $18.94 $3.17 5.97 60.4 | $22.15 $3. 16 30.6 | $11. 65 $3. 21 1 } ae eee ee 
August... 551 20. 35 | 3.44 5.92 66.1 23. 98 3. 43 33.9 13. 29 3. 49 3. 81 | .cowseeniuecedaacianenai 
September 341 20.52; 3.33 6. 16 72.4 | 23.29 3. 33 27.6 | 13.26 3. 35 3. 96 ee. . 
Certifications for subse- 
yy aha _ 1 27. 64 | 2. 86 9. 67 90. 5 28. 55 2. 86 9.5 19. 00 2.92 6. 50 0.0 

‘ 2 27. b , q . 86 \ . q . oe niineodeti~em 
August...._. O68 20.75 | 3.32 8. 96 74.6 33. 67 3. 37 19.8 21. 31 3. 05 6. 98 5.6 $7. 26 $3. 30 2.2 
September 1,239} 20.14; 3.28; 888 71.9 | 33.60 3. 35 23.3 | 20.24 2. 97 6. 81 4.8 7.00 3.44 2.04 






































' Data cover only certifications for unemployment in the current benefit 
year. Data for initial certifications in all months and subsequent certifica- 
tions in July are based on a complete tabulation; data for subsequent certifica- 
tions in other months, except total number of certifications and average pay- 
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ment for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 
? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


5? 











Railroad unemployment, as measured by bene- 
fits for unemployment experienced in the current 
benefit year, has been largely concentrated in 
certain areas. About half of the 3,400 payments 
were made to residents of 10 States. More than 
one-fourth went to beneficiaries in 5 States 
grouped around the confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, particularly in Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. Workers in New York 
and Pennsylvania received about one-tenth of 
the July-September total, and about the same 
proportion went to residents of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. 

The average initial payment increased from 
$20.35 in August to $20.52 in September. A 
smaller proportion of payments to skilled workers 
is reflected by a decrease 1a the average daily 
benefit rate, but an increase in the average num- 
ber of compensable days accounted for the rise 
in the average payment. Subsequent payments 
averaged $29.14, 61 cents lower than in August, 
but higher than any other previous month. 

Average payments for both initial and subse- 
quent periods of unemployment in September 


were more than $5 higher than in the same month 
last year. In part, this rise reflects higher 
average benefit rates arising from greater earp- 
ings in 1942, but a more important reason is the 
fact that the increasing labor shortages haye 
affected laborers relatively more than skilled 
workers. About two-fifths of the benefit pay- 
ments were made to laborers in August and 
September 1942 and only one-ninth of the total 
in August and September of this year. Con. 
versely, payments to train-and-engine service 
workers formed more than 40 percent of the total 
in August and September of this year, compared 
with about 20 percent a year earlier. The pro- 
portion of payments received by office workers 
increased from 10 percent to 15 percent in the 
same period, while that of skilled shop and con- 
struction workers remained about the same. 

Accounts.—During the month 350 benefit ac- 
counts were opened for railroad workers and 4 
prior-year accounts were exhausted. In the first 
quarter of this year 1,400 accounts were opened 
compared with 7,900 in the corresponding period 
of 1942-43. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 


INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE e¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments 
Certified, September 1943 

During September, monthly benefits were 
awarded to 20,300 individuals, while 5,100 entitle- 
ments to monthly benefits were terminated 
(table 1). As a result, almost 842,000 monthly 
benefits were in force at the end of the month, an 
increase Of more than 15,000 over the total at 
the end of August. The monthly amount of 
benefits in force increased to $15.3 million by the 
end of September. 

Of the monthly benefits in force, 84 percent 
were in current payment status; most of the 
remainder were being withheld because of employ- 
ment of the beneficiary. About 19 percent of the 
primary benefits in force were subject to deduction 
and about 25 percent of the widow’s current 
benefits, as compared with approximately 15 
and 16 percent, respectively, at the end of Sep- 
tember 1942. 


Chart 1.—Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments certified, January 1940-September 1943 ' 


WNLIONS OF DOLLARS 
6 -— 














1940 194) 1942 1943 


| Prior to January 1940 the only certifications made were for lump-sum 
payments under the 1935 act. ‘The primary, supplementary, and survivor 
benefits, begun in 1940, are monthly payments. See table 2 for the type of 
benefit included in each category. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force' in each payment status? and actions effected during the month, by type of 
benefit, September 1943 


[Current month’s data corrected to Oct. 15, 1943] 





Total Primary Wife's 


Status of benefit and action . | | 


Num- Num- Num.- | 
ber Amount ber | Amount ber | 


In force as of Aug. 31, 1943 





| . 
826, 591 $15,058,517) 360, 279) $8, 355, 284, 103, 052 $1, 271, es 230, 380 


| 
Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current 





7 | = | | 
Amount — | Amount | — Amount} ——¥ Amount — oan 








, | 
$2, 823,692, 41,094/$827,700| 88, 072)$1, 731,681; 3,714; $48, 600 


status 697, 055 12, 603, 437| 292, 212 6,812,190) 87, 280) 1, 085, 000) soe, 708 2, 531, 832| 40,518, 815,290) 66,650) 1,311,199] 3,657 47,908 


Current-payment 

Deferred-pay ment 
status 3,455} 66,186] 2,201] 47,426 420 

Conditional-payment 
status ---~| 126,081 2,388,804) 65,866) 1,405,668) 15,352 
Suspended 106, 504 1,972,790) 56,847) 1,249,542) 12,772 
Frozen 19, 577 416, 104 9, 019 246, 126 2, 580 

Actions during September 

1943: | | | 
Benefits awarded 20,326 370,006) 6,616 163,450; 2, 552 
Entitlements termi- | 
nated 3 5, 130 91, 892 , 769 42, 279 874 
Net adjustments ‘ 56 2, 089 5 426 —2 


8, 476, 881 104, 728 


| 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1943 
| 


841, 843 15, 338, 720) 365, 131 
Current-payment } 


Status 710, 085 12, 832, 123, 204, 930) 6,886,381) 88, 394 
Deferred-payment } 
Status 3, 381 65, 251 2, 103 45, 804 382 
Conditional-payment 
Status 128,377, 2,441,346, 68,098 1,544,606 15,952 
Suspended 108,493 2,019,759, 50,089 1,208,732 13,340 
Frozen 19, 884 421, 587 9, 009 245, 964 2, 612 


181, 500} 23, 280 
146, 152} 20, 255| 249, 707 277| 5, 675| 16,302 
35,348, 3,005, 37,506)  163| 3,447, 4, 808 


33, 061) 


188,457} 21,787) 265, 214) 469} 9,690) 22,017) 432,626 54 

152,691, 18,694) 226, 583! 297| + 6,060| 17,022 

35,766 3,093, 38, 631) 172} 3,630) 4,995 
| j | 


5, 051) 382 4, 647 136, 3, 279) 312 5, 734 4 49 


287, 213 440; 9,122) 21,110) 414,748 53 643 
321, 094 51 620 
93, 654 2 2 


| | 

a a pS | 

| 6, 782 1, 523; 30, 893) 2, 766 55, 750 87 1, 135 
| 


85, 717 
11,012; 1, 429) 18, 019 136; 2,610) 905 17,723 17 249 
35) | 962 1 33) 20 633 


32 


1, 293, 644) 235, 765| 2,892,352) 42, 482 er 89, 953) 1,770,341) 3,784) 49, 486 


| 


| | 
1, 100, 539; 213, 543) 2,621,582) 41,870) 842, 951) 67, 620| 1,331,879) 3,728) 48,791 


4, 648| 435, 5, 556] 143, 3,375 316] 5,836 2 





335, 073 51) 
97, 553 3} 











' Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. 

Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Bene- 
fit in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for « known period. 

nefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefi- 
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nite period: if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a sus- 
pended benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 

8 Benefits are terminated when 3 beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to 
benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provi- 
sions of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b) and from other administrative 
actions. 
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More than $13.4 million was certified for 
monthly benefit payments to nearly 719,000 
beneficiaries during September (table 2). About 
$1.4 million was certified for lump-sum death 
payments based on the wages of 10,250 deceased 
workers. The amount of monthly benefits certi- 
fied has shown an increase in each of the first 9 
months of 1943 (charts 1). 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum Payments 
Awarded, July-September 1943 


During the third quarter of 1943, monthly 
benefits were awarded to 63,500 beneficiaries and 
lump-sum death payments to 39,500 payees 
(table 3). In both cases, and for each type of 
monthly benefit, the number of awards was less 
than for either the first or second quarter of the 
year. This third-quarter decrease may be a 
seasonal characteristic, since a decline also occurred 
in the third quarter of 1942. On the other hand, 
the number of monthly benefits awarded in the 
third quarter of 1943 considerably exceeded 
those in the same quarter of 1942, except for 
primary, wife’s, and parent’s; lump-sum death 
payments also showed a decided increase. 

The quarterly data on number of awards shown 
in chart 2 reveal some interesting differences 
among the various types of benefits. Primary 


Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 


certified, by type of payment, September 1943 and 
cumulative, January-September 1943 
































September 1943 
Total 
Percentage amount 
Type of payment Num- distribution certified 
ber of | Amount Jan.-Sept. 
seas? _ Benefi- eae 
c 
ciaries |A™ount 
Monthly benefits ?__. 718, 752|4 $13, 413, 514 100.0 100. 0)? $113, 415, 322 
Supplementary 708.162} 11248426] 137] 8.3] 10.058 868 
lina ’ q q 0, 
Crees 89, 1, 142, 928) 12.5 8.5 9, 687, 927 
s,s OT 8, 100, 498: 1. .8 970, 629 
| i re 321,477| 5,055, 516 44.7 37.7| 41,882,393 
Widow’s._...._.._. " 865, 5.8; 6. 6, 947, 309 
Widow’s current...| 68, 991) 1, 454, 9. 10. 12, 297, 904 
Child’s_............| 206,887; 2, 683, 28.8 20. 22, 195, 785 
Parent’s.......____. 3, 733} 51, 906 a 4 441, 395 
Lump-sum payments _| ¢ 10, AE El deniedelinnocces 13, 486, 468 
Under 1939 amend- 
 -_ =i OE ee 13, 459, 895 
Under 1935 act *______ a2 . SS Ss 26, 57: 











1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
in status effective after cert tion. 
2 Distribution by type estimated. 
s retroactive payments. 
4 Number of deceased workers on whose wages pene were based. 
5 Payable with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no 
survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker 


.* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to January 1940. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum Paymeny 


awarded, by quarter of award and by type of benefit, 
January 1940-September 1943 















































Monthly benefits 
| ay Pree Lump 
Year and quarter o on ie | Wid- a 
‘0- ri- —a - . fid-| ow’s | Par- 
tal | mary| Wife's; Child’s) ous | cur. ent’s |Ments! 
| rent 
a Se See wales 

1940 
Jan.-Mar__..__... 40, 780/28, 211| 4,366] 5,978] 168) 2,057, oO 7.0m 
Apr.-June.__..__.. 67, 824/33, 955; 8,468) 17, 408 885) 6, 885) 19, 0% 
July-Sept._....... 76, 113/38, 245) 11,981) 17,220) 1,560) 6, 782) 325) 23, 793 
Oct.- .-.-|70, 267/31, 924) 9,740) 18,776] 1,987) 7,536) 304 25, 189 

1941 | 
Jan.~Mar 74, 567|32, 802) 9,901) 20,597) 2,703, 8,227) 337) 30.4% 
Apr.-June 66, 074/28, 870} 8,962} 18, 021| 2.617| 7 278) 317, 29 
July-Sept........ 65, 593/27, 238) 8,898, 18, 745) 2,786) 7,632) 204) 29, 619 
t.-Dee.....-... 63, 052)25,741/ 8, 452} 18, 256) 2,914) 7,365, 324) 28, amp 

1942 
Jan.-Mar...._..../68, 181/27, 609] 9,161} 19, 506) 3, 505) #, 027) 33, 419 
Apr.-June .- . }67, 679) 26, 878; 8,649) 19,991) 3,600) 8,134) 337) 35,47 
July-Sept . .}62, 161 23, 826 8,013) 18,804) 3,475) 7, 624 32, 992 
~Dec..... 60, 095)21, 310) 7,426, 18,902) 4,103) 8,037| 317 33.2% 
1943 

Jan.-Mar. _____.__/67, 750|23, 754) 8,112) 21, 503) 4, 975) 9, 078) 8 40, 825 
Apr.-June_.......- 69, 757/23, 803, 8, 372) 22, 811) 5,051| 9,387; 333) 43, 108 
Taty-Sept......... 0, Oe 21, 378 oa 1, 704 4, 695) 8, 476 = 39, 485 





! Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after December 1939, 


Chart 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by quarter, January 1940-Septem- 
ber 1943 
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and wife’s benefits have been declining generally, 
but at a decreasing rate, while widow’s and 
widow’s current benefits have shown the opposite 
trend. Parent’s benefits are the only type which 
has remained practically unchanged since the 
middle of 1940, but child’s benefits have shown a 
comparatively slight increase. The number of 
jump-sum payments awarded under the 1939 
amendments has about doubled in the 3-year 


period. 
Estimates of Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, Secend Quarter, 1943 


In April-June 1943, the number of workers in 
covered employment and the total and average 
amount of taxable wages paid reached the highest 
peaks since the inauguration of quarterly tax re- 
porting by employers in 1938. Covered employ- 
ment was 33 percent above the total for the second 
quarter of 1940, the period immediately preceding 
the acceleration of the defense program; the cor- 
responding increase for total taxable wages was 
104 percent, and for average taxable wages 53 
percent. 

Covered employment during April-June 1943 is 
estimated at 37.7 million, an increase of 3.9 per- 
cent from the preceding quarter and 6.5 percent 
from April-June 1942. The percentage increase 
from the first to the second quarter was somewhat 
smaller in 1943 than it was in 1942 when first- 
quarter employment was adversely affected by 
conversion to war production. 

The estimated total of $16.5 billion in taxable 
wages in April-June 1943 is 7.2 percent above the 
total for the preceding quarter and 26 percent 
above the figure for April-June 1942. The esti- 
mated average taxable wage rose to $437, as com- 
pared with $423 in the first quarter of 1943 and 
$368 in the second quarter of 1942. This con- 
tinued rise in total and average taxable wages 
resulted from such factors as longer hours of work, 
extra pay for overtime, more regular employment, 
the shifting of workers to relatively high-wage 
industries and occupations, and, to some extent, 
increases in wage rates. 

The number of employers reporting taxable 
wages fell to 2,036,000 in April-June 1943, as com- 
pared with 2,167,000 in the corresponding quarter 
of 1942. There has been a continuous decline in 
number of reporting employers since July—Sep- 
tember 1941 when the total was 2,270,000, the 
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Table 4.—Estimated number of employers and workers 
and estimated amount of taxable wages included 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
by specified period, 1937-43 ' 


[Corrected to Nov. 1, 1943] 


























‘ 
Employers on Taxable wages 
Calendar year and reporting | able wages 
taxable durin 
quswr wages ? (in € Total (in | Av 
ag period (in 
thousands) thousands) millions) | per worker 
Pinncheduidewiesedsiinas (5) 32, 621 $29, 401 $901 
1938..... heidbinien genet (5) 31, 632 26, 376 834 
| PAE PSE ele () 33, 667 29, 671 881 
ill cides eithawibesseakin (5) 35, 279 32, 942 934 
Dl etdhnntedthekudabedentia (5) 40, 805 41, 759 1,023 
Ewwedes saggorenownnten (5) 44, 735 52, 592 1,176 
January—March__..__.._. 1,811 25, 049 6, 533 261 
BOT os nb ctcacean 1, 863 25, 258 | 6, 540 259 
July-September_______._- 1, 895 26, 106 | 6, 526 250 
ea -----| 1, 920 26, 652 | 6,777 254 
January—March....___. : 1, 920 25, 714 7, 258 282 
April-Jane.............. 1,979 27, 116 7, 426 274 
July-September__....___. 2, 030 27, 905 7, 430 266 
October-December____.__| 2, 064 28, 722 7, 557 263 
940 | 
January-March.......... 2, 048 27, 313 8,051 295 
April-June__............. 2, 123 | 28, 357 8, 086 285 
July-September__._.____- 2, 154 | 29, 566 8, 216 278 
Ca. ae oe 2, 168 30, 377 8, 589 283 
1941 
January-March.........-. 2, 149 30, 110 9, 498 315 
April-June___...._- 2, 254 32, 301 10, 283 318 
July-September........_. 2, 270 33, 768 10, 828 321 
October-December... ..| 2, 235 33, 442 11, 150 333 
1942 
January-March...._.___-. 2, 176 33, 635 12, 101 360 
Dei inmbicintnnens 2, 167 35, 442 13, 055 368 
July-September____.__..- 2, 142 37, 290 13, 748 369 
eaemeatet anes eleete 2,073 | 37, 304 13, 688 366 
194. i 
January-March.._.____- 2,050| 36,347 15, 371 423 
April-June_._........._.- 2, 036 37, 749 16, 483 437 








! Data subject to revision. Data in this table differ from those previously 
published because of revisions based on recent studies of accounts established 
and delinquent reporting. 

* Number corresponds to number of employer returns. A return may 
relate to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

+ Adjusted for duplication — from recording of wages of some workers 
under more than | account on the basis of multiple accounts vered 
through Jan. 15, 1942. 

‘ Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance benefit. All wages over $3,000 a yee 
to a worker by a single employer are not taxable. Beginning with 1940 all 
wages in excess of $3,000 a year received by any one worker are excluded in 
benefit computations. 

5 Not available. 


largest figure for any quarter. This decrease has 
been accompanied by an almost uninterrupted rise 
in the average number of employees per employer, 
a trend which has resulted from expansion of 
employment, particularly among the larger em- 
ployers, and the liquidation of many small firms: 





Average number of workers per em- 
ployer 














First quarter...............- 13.8} 13.4] 133] 140] 155] 17.7 
GesGG GRETUEE. oon pocvccceses ..-| 13.6 | 13.7 | 13.4 | 14.3 16.4 18.5 
vf 9 LSE i 13.8 | 13.7 | 13.7 | 14.9] 17.4 }...--- 
Fourth quarter. _..... QO | 13.9 | 14.0} 15.0] 18.0 |------ 











Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act’ 


September was the third consecutive month in 
which a new high was recorded in the monthly 
volume of benefit payments certified to the 
Treasury. A total of $11.2 million was paid out, 
of which $10.4 million represented 162,000 monthly 
benefits in force at the end of the period. 

Employee annuities—The 1,780 applications 
for employee annuities received in September 
maintained the relatively high level first reached 
in March of this year. Certifications during the 
month numbered 1,604 and deaths, 764. At the 
end of September, 46,600 annuities had been 
terminated by death and 1,218 for other reasons, 
leaving 134,000 annuitants of the 182,000 certified 
still on the rolls. The last figure represents an 
increase of 805 for the month. For the quarter 
July-September, the number in force increased at 
the rate of 780 per month, compared with an 
average monthly increase of 501 for the preceding 
fiscal year. This change resulted from an increase 
of 18 percent in the monthly rate of certifications, 
while the average number of reported deaths 
showed little change. The average monthly 
amount payable for the employee annuities in 
force on September 30 was $66.20. 

Pensions.—Death terminated 217 pensions dur- 
ing the month, reducing the number in force to 
23,600. The monthly amount payable averaged 
$59.09. 

Survivor payments.—As usual, a small number of 
survivor and death-benefit annuities were certi- 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


fied—33 and 59, respectively. At the end of the 
month, 3,490 survivor annuities and 618 death. 
benefit annuities were in force at the average 
monthly rates of $31.87 and $35.37, respectively, 

Lump-sum benefits were certified with respect 
to the deaths of 1,317 individuals. This figure jg 
slightly under the average for the past quarter, 
but represents an increase of 6 percent over the 
average monthly number certified during the 
fiscal year 1942. The average benefit certified 
during September was $362.55, about the same as 
in the 2 preceding months. 

During the past fiscal year, 77 percent of the 
death benefits certified were paid to designated 
beneficiaries. In the remaining cases, the worker 
had designated no beneficiary, and the benefits 
were paid to survivors whose eligibility was de- 
termined by the Board under the authority grant- 
ed by the amendment to the Railroad Retirement 
Act approved April 8, 1942 (see the Bulletin for 
November 1942, p. 74). 

It is interesting that the distribution of desig- 
nated beneficiaries by relationship to the deceased 
followed a pattern similar to that prescribed by 
the amendment. Of the designated beneficiaries, 
66 percent were wives or husbands, 16 percent 
children, 7 percent brothers or sisters, 6 percent 
parents, and 5 percent other persons. Of the 
nondesignated beneficiaries, wives or husbands 
composed 60 percent; children, parents, and 
brothers and sisters, in about equal proportions, 
40 percent; and those who paid for the last illness 
or funeral and other relatives, 0.05 percent. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, September 1943 ' 











Total Employee annuities | 








Pensions to former Death-benefit annui- 
































carrier pensioners Survivor annuities ties 
Period and action a as KR 3 roa : a ammee 
Number| Amount | Number; Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount 
In force as of Aug. 31, 1943__..........__.__. 161, 169 |$10, 356,298 | 133,307 | $8,819, 275 23,770 | $1, 404, 363 3, 467 | $110, 444 625 $22, 216 
September 1943: 
Initial certifications. ................... 1, 696 112, 626 1, 604 109, 508 0 0 33 1, 002 59 | 2,115 
Terminations by death (deduct)... __. 1, 057 65, 435 764 49, 988 | 217 12, 740 . 149 68 2, 556 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1943... ......... 161, 774 | 10,403,306 | 134,112} 8,878,517 | 23,554 | 1, 301, 697 ac 111, 234 wt 21, 856 
Total payments (net)......................]_.-------- #11, 226, 802 |... 9, 219, 989 | Diadatis 1, 382, 285 |... | 113, 235 | 28, 54 
. | | 











1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, Octoher 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, 
not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death 
are for in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 
bene died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported 


on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations 
are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on calendar-month 
basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly al] terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $482,541 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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New Entrants to the Railroad Industry, 1941° 


Of the 2 million workers for whom the Railroad 
Retirement Board received reports of earnings for 
1941, more than 525,000 were new entrants’ to 
the industry. This number was more than twice 
that for 1940 and contrasts with the mere 20- 
percent rise in the number of all employees. As 
a proportion of the total, new entrants were 14 
percent in 1940 but 26 percent in 1941. 

During 1941, labor turn-over increased sharply, 
as indicated by a factory separation rate which 
was higher toward the close of the year than at 
any time since the recession of 1938, and the 
highest accession rate since 1929. Workers sought 
employment at more convenient locations, at 
higher pay rates, and, in many cases, at their 
highest skills. Not only did more workers enter 
the labor market but more shifted from one 
industry to another. The railroad industry, as 
well as others, felt the effects of these movements. 

The industry’s need for workers was met by 
new entrants and reentrants.' Only part of the 
new workers were employed to handle the larger 
traffic load. Employment figures indicated that 
roughly 175,000 workers were hired during 1941 
to enlarge the railroad staff. Approximately 
410,000 were hired to replace individuals who left 
the industry, if replacements are assumed at a 
one-to-one ratio. In each year workers leave 
because of death, retirement, disability, marriage, 
and other family reasons. In 1941, moreover, at 
least 30,000 workers are estimated to have with- 
drawn for military service. The more important 
reasons for withdrawals, however, were lay-offs 
due to seasonal and end-of-year factors and more 
favorable employment opportunities in other 
industries. 

The new entrants were found, for the most part, 
within the bounds of certain occupations, chiefly 
laboring, and within certain age limits, mainly the 
group below 25. If we may judge on the basis of 
figures for those who withdrew during 1940, these 
newcomers are among the first to leave. About 





*Prepared by Irving Ladimer, Railroad Retirement Board. 

'“New entrants’’ are those workers for whom the Board had no wage 
record prior to the year under discussion. This group may include some 
Workers who had worked in the industry prior to 1937, when the Board 
started its record-keeping system, but it has not been possible to separate 
the data for this group. ‘‘Reentrants” include those workers who were 
employed in the year under discussion and in a prior year other than the one 
immediately preceding. The ‘‘continuously attached” employees are those 
for whom service and compensation were recorded in at least the year under 
discussion and the preceding year 
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50 percent of the withdrawals in 1940, for example, 
were workers who entered in the same year and 
another 12 percent were workers who entered in 
1939. 


Age of New Entrants 


Almost two-thirds of the new entrants in both 
1940 and 1941 were under 30 years of age. The 
degree to which the very young workers were 
hired in 1941 is shown by the fact that in 1940 
only 12.1 percent of all new entrants of known 
age were under age 20, but in the next year, 16.7 
percent were in this category (chart 1). Because 
of the draining off of draft-age men, a smaller 
percentage of individuals 20-30 years of age 
appeared in the 1941 distribution (table 1). In 
the ages 20-24, the number of new workers nearly 
doubled from 1940 to 1941, but, as a proportion 
of all new entrants, they declined from 35 percent 
in 1940 to 32 percent in the following year. A 
less marked decrease occurred among workers in 
the 25-29 year group. 

In the railroad industry, where a relatively large 
proportion of workers may be found in the older 
ages, almost any increase in the number of new 
workers has the effect of reducing the median 
age of all employees. The median was 42.1 years 
in 1940, but it fell to 39.7 in 1941. 


Occupational Characteristics 


Like most other industries, particularly those 
based on promotion from within, the railroad 
industry inducts its new workers, mainly youths, 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of all employees and 
of new entrants by age group, 1941 and 1940 
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Table 1.—Number of railroad employees and of new all extra-gang men under age 20 , 
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te | tse| ieso prised 6 and 39 percent, respectively. 

ts| el ‘Teo Very few new workers were taken into the 

075) 203) 407 engineer and conductor group. Qualifying ex. 

a7; 6 4-8 perience for these occupations is usually obtained 

1 Ou the payroll at any time during the year. in the railroad industry as firemen, brakemen, 

ones ates eas. and switchmen. Of the 92,400 men employed in 


1941 in the engineer and conductor group, only 
into occupations calling for little experience and 600 had not had previously reported earnings, 
skill. In 1941, more than two-thirds of the It is likely that some in the older ages were not 
454,000 newcomers on class I railroads, for which actually new to the industry but were, in reality, 
data are available, were unskilled laborers on the |=men who last worked prior to 1937, when the 
road, in the shops, or at the stations and ter- __ Board started its record-keeping system. In this 
minals (table 2). Those who entered as extra- occupational group, new entrants were concen- 
gang men numbered 112,000, nearly one-fourth trated in the age group 20-29, which constituted 
of all the 1941 recruits and nearly two-thirds of | almost half. Among all employees in the group, 
all such laborers. The ratio of new entrants to whose distribution is weighted heavily by the 
the total in that occupation descended progres- continuing employees, the greatest number, 42,600, 
sively as the age of the workers increased. Of were 50—59 years old. 


Table 2.—Distribution of all employees and of new entrants by occupational and age group, 1941' 
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i cdahsdenrentsccccdennan 2,005,009 525,224 | 91,304 | $1,590 501,722 256,916 417, 405 104,448 462, 258 55,177 364, 801 18, 507 (157, 053 3, 611 
Class I railroads, total. ............ 1,721, 577 |453, 524 | 79,685 | 71,631 424,530 222,004 350, 487 88,713 396, 987 48, 071 322, 939 15,963 138,116 | 2,946 
Executive, professional, and 
Renhnneegenneesend 80,104 | 2,218 197 187 | 3,861 | 1,108 | 11,263 | 482 | 24,739 269 | 26, 867 119 | 13,004 | 43 
Cler iteitidhdhainketasdinonanal 136, 957 | 17,405 | 5,764 | 4,910 | 26,111 | 8,199 | 34,919 | 2,853 | 40,148 | 1,112 21,407 272 | 8,518 | 4 
Station agents and telegraphers. 49,116 | 2,774 600 464 | 3,790 814 | 6428; 476 14,111 681 | 16,778 | 314) 7,344 10 
Engineers and uctors_.... 92, 412 599 30 30 829 266 | 2,846 | 61 | 18,944 116 | 42,631 | 81 | 27,056 35 
Firemen, brakemen, switch- 
men, and hostlers_..........- 220, 252 | 38,054 | 2,206 2,048 | 54,173 | 27,383 | 35,488 | 5,534 | 67,349 | 2,305 | 48, 291 519 | 11,717 | 4 
Gang foremen.......---------- 45, 884 529 37 32 | 1,631 192 | 8,446; 157 | 13,811 102 | 15,171 32 | 6,764 | 5 
tenance of way and } i 
eee 36,425 | 4,074 261 217 | 5,251 | 1,544 9,947 1,347 | 10, 263 764 | 7, 545 167 | 3,083 | a 
Maintenance of equipment, 
i tnbcoombasant 161,937 | 8,358 144 105 | 7,813 | 1,157 | 30,252 | 2,226 | 54,230 | 3,114 49,772 | 1,636 | 19,676 120 
Helpers and apprentices._..... 127, 500 | 28,402 | 7,110 | 5,834 | 42,483 | 15,571 | 28,627 | 4,950 | 23,765 1,581 | 18,036 | 342! 7,282 | Ls) 
ee 174, 504 |111, 503 | 15,801 | 14,885 | 73, 242 poeeat 39,980 | 22,410 | 29,139 | 15,956 | 11,928 | 5,279 | 2,520 812 
Maintenance-of-way laborers, | | | 
other than extra gang__.._._- 243, 479 | 93,650 | 14,420 | 12,912 | 83,677 | 44,831 | | 67,028 | 20,645 43, 288 10,177 | 23,6908 | 3,118 | 8,785 709 
Maintenance of equipment, | | 
RT ee 120,$'2 | 55,023 | 13,471 | 12,721 | 48,906 | 30,050 | 24,198 | 9,081 | 15,770 | 2,434 | 11,888 455 | 6,187 167 
Station and platform laborers..| 114,257 | 54,346 | 10,503 | 9,477 | 42,807 | 25,400 | 26,158 | 11,518 | 18,207 | 5,196 | 11,163 | 1,620 | 5,159 346 
SE theniednmsucccscepensese 116, 699 | 36,499 | 8, 961 7,809 | 20,956 | 14,340 24, 912 6, 973 23,223 | 4,264 | 17,764 2, 009 10, 931 553 
665 























Other than class I railroads._...... 283, 432 | 71,700 | 11,619 | 9,959 





1 The distribution by age of all employees excludes 10,466 of unknown age; that for new entrants, 4,975 of unkown age. 
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Among the firemen and brakemen, new entrants 
formed a more significant group; 17 percent in 
these occupations were new to the industry. 
Here again the majority of the new workers were 
young. Although only 5 percent were under 
90 years, 77 percent were under age 30. For all 
fremen and brakemen, these proportions were 
1 and 26 percent, respectively. 

There were relatively few new workers among 
the skilled workers on the road and particularly 
in the shops and roundhouses. Only 1 in 9 of 
the skilled maintenance-of-way employees, and 
1 in 20 of the skilled maintenance-of-equipment 
workers did not have earnings reported in earlier 
years. To the extent that turn-over occurred 
among the skilled occupations—and it was 
noticeable among the skilled maintenance-of- 
equipment employees—it occured in the higher 
age brackets. New entrants therefore must have 
transferred from skilled shop employment in 
noncovered industry. 

Possibly a more significant analysis with re- 
spect to occupation and age is the comparison of 
new entrants with the continuing employees 
rather than with all employees, since in certain 
categories the new entrants exercise a strong in- 
fluence on the age composition of all employees. 
As pointed out previously, the majority of new 


entrants were under 30 in all important occupa- 
tional groups except skilled shop and construc- 
tion (chart 2). More than half of the continu- 
ously attached employees, on the other hand, 


were found in the ages 40—59 (table 1). 

Reentrants numbered 56,700, or 2.9 percent 
of all employees in 1941. The greatest pro- 
portionate return, 7.5 percent, occurred among 
extra-gang laborers, followed by other mainte- 
nance-of-way laborers with 2.9 percent. The 


engineers and conductors had the smallest pro- 


Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of new entrants and 
of continuously attached employees in selected occu- 
pational groups, by age group, 1941 
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portion—0.2 percent. The influence of these 
reentrants upon the age distribution is negligible. 
It is of interest to note that the occupational 
groups which claimed the largest proportion of 
new entrants also had the most reentrants. 


Service Months 


Employment of railroad employees is reported 
to the Board in terms of service months, which 
include all months in which the workers per- 
formed some compensated work, however little, 
for a covered employer. The number of service 
months recorded takes no account of the amount 
of time lost during any month, so long as the 
entire month was not lost. It is necessary to 
bear this fact in mind when considering service 
records, especially for new entrants. In certain 
groups, such as unskilled maintenance-of-way 
workers and station-and-platform laborers, there 
is much seasonal and intermittent work. The 
amount of time lost by new entrants is far greater 
than that lost by employees with consecutive 
years of service, because their low seniority posi- 
tion offers less opportunity for regular employ- 
ment. For new entrants who begin service during 
the latter part of a month, this time loss cuts 
deep into their working time, since many of them 
remain in the industry for only a few months. 

For the 2 million employees active in 1941, 17.5 
million service months were recorded during the 
year, an average of 8.7 service months per em- 
ployee. Continuously attached employees ap- 
proached full employment—10.8 months—while 
new entrants averaged only 3.6 service months 
during the year (table 3). The average for new 
entrants is low because they enter service at 
various times during the year and do not have the 
opportunity for a full year’s employment and 
because the occupations which they enter in 
largest numbers are subject to the greatest ir- 
regularity of employment. 

Although the average number of service months 
of workers with consecutive years of service was 
nearly the same in 1941 as in the preceding year, 
that for new entrants increased from 2.8 to 3.6. 
The greatest increase occurred among firemen, 
brakemen, switchmen, and hostlers, in which the 
average rose from 3.8 in 1940 to 5.4 in 1941. The 
rise in the average service months of the laboring 
groups was smaller, ranging from two-tenths to 
seven-tenths of a month. 








Table 3.—Average number of service months of new 
entrants and of continuously attached employees, 
by occupational group, 1941 and 1940 
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As a group, new entrants were credited with 
almost 13 percent as many service months as 
continuously attached employees. Where expe- 
rience and leadership are factors important to the 
job, as for engineers, conductors, and gang fore- 
men, new entrants accounted for less than 1 per- 
cent as many service months. The contribution 
of the new entrants was important only among 
the unskilled occupations. 

Extra-gang laborers were the only occupational 
group in which the total service months of new 
entrants approached the total for the continuing 
employees. The number of service months for 
new entrants was almost 90 percent that for the 
group with prior credits, but the number of new 
entrants was more than twice as large. This dis- 
parity is reflected in the fact that beginners 
averaged 2.8 months of service—the lowest in 
the industry—while extra-gang men with con- 
secutive years of service averaged 7.1 months. 

Although one in four railroad employees in 1941, 





on the average, was new to the industry, the sig. 
nificance of this high and increasing proportigy 
must be tempered with the realization that the 
dynamic section of the railroad population Was 
relatively narrow and circumscribed. In terms of 
proportions of months of service, this new entrap 
quarter of the railroad population performed not 
more than one-tenth of the work. 


Compensation 


Because average annual compensation derived 
from railroad employment alone cannot properly 
reflect earnings of individuals who, for the mogt 
part, could not count on a full year’s employment 
in the industry either because they entered late oy 
were in jobs subject to much fluctuation, figures 
representing compensation per service month were 
computed. These data by age and occupational 
groups, determined by dividing the number of 
service months into annual compensation, are not 
entirely reliable either, because of the nature of 
the Board’s records on service. As previously 
pointed out, a month of service is credited for 
one or more days of work in that month. The 
comparison, moreover, was limited to the five 
occupational groups in which new entrants formed 
at least 20 percent of all employees in 1941. Age 
comparisons were not made for the older ages 
because there were too few cases, but the ratios 
for all ages include these cases. New entrants 
are contrasted with continuing employees in 
table 4. 

The average compensation per month of service 
for all continuing employees of all ages was slightly 
more than $150 and for new entrants close to $65. 
While these figures must be treated with caution 
because they are resultants of distributions of 
widely differing types of workers, they do, never- 
theless, indicate that railroad income per month 
of service for new employees was, on the average, 
less than half that for the steadier workers. In 
no instance did such compensation for new en- 


Table 4.—Ratio (percent) of average monthly wages of new entrants to those of continuously attached employees 
for selected occupational groups, by age, 1941 
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trants in the occupation and age groups selected 
for study exceed that of the continuing employees 
and, in most cases, their return was approximately 
two-thirds that for the continuing employees. 
The highest ratios, on the whole, occurred in the 
youngest age group, as expected, because the 
continuing employees at these ages could have the 
advantage of only 2 or 3 years’ experience at most. 
Highest ratios for new entrants were found among 
the unskilled maintenance-of-equipment workers 
and helpers and apprentices. Average monthly 
compensation of the continuing employees was 
$101 and $128.72 in the maintenance and helper- 
apprentice groups, respectively, compared with 
$74 and $96 for the new entrants. 

It does not follow, on the basis of the low ratios 
throughout, that the new worker receives a lower 
hourly, daily, or weekly rate. The ratios indicate 
that his opportunities for continuous employment 
within the month are fewer and that his chances 
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for obtaining extra allowances and differentials 
are not so great. The heterogeneity of some of 
the occupational groups must also be considered. 
The low ratios may reflect the fact that the new 
workers generally get the lower paying jobs within 
the occupational groups rather than that they are 
paid less for similar work on identical jobs. For 
instance, in combinations such as helper and ap- 
prentice and station and platform laborers, the 
contrast between the wages of the continuing em- 
ployces and new entrants may approximate the 
wage differences between créw leaders and labor- 
ers. That the wages of new men and regular 
employees tend to approach each other when 
work opportunities are about equal is demon- 
strated with respect to the skilled maintenance- 
of-equipment group (not shown in table); in this 
group, the ratios for the middle age groups, which 
comprised the majority of both continuing em- 
ployees and new entrants, were uniformly high. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in September 
amounted to $12.1 billion, an increase of 0.1 per- 
cent over August payments and 21.0 percent 
above levels of a year ago (table 1). 

Compensation of employees, which amounted 
to $8.7 billion, accounted for 72 percent of all 
income payments as compared with 64 percent 
in September 1940. The increase since the in- 
auguration of the defense program in 1940 has 
been concentrated in wages paid in Government 
service (including payments to the armed forces), 
in agriculture, and in certain industries covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
notably manufacturing and construction. Miili- 
tary allowances, which are included in compensa- 
tion of employees as a supplement to wages paid 
members of the armed forces, have, of course, 
increased considerably since 1941 but are a rel- 
atively minor proportion of total wages. 

Entrepreneurial income decreased 4.1 percent 


from the August level but was $308 million aboye 
September 1942 payments. Dividends and jp. 
terest payments of $859 million were 12 percenj 
above such payments a year earlier. 

Direct relief payments of $77 million mein. 
tained the level of the past 6 months. 

Social insurance and related payments haye 
varied only slightly this year and in September 
were $141 million. Increases in retirement and 
workmen’s compensation payments have offset 
decreases in unemployment compensation pay. 
ments during 1943. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment, 
Second Quarter, 1943 


Total wages and salaries in the second quarter 
of 1943 amounted to $25.2 billion, an increase of 
33 percent over the total for the second quarter 
of 1942 (table 2). While the increase in pay rolls 
covered by the old-age and survivors insurance 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
[In millions; data corrected to Nov. 5, 1943] 
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tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by Farm 
Security Administration. 

$’ Payments under prepreme of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad ul 


1Com fon of em a yees; entrepreneurial coe Bs 1s {sg and royal- 
ties; dividends and interest adjusted for seasona) varia 
2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee con ‘contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and Government portion of payments to 
mem armed 





arnings ot am oan b NTA, WPA, and CCC. Exclud ay ry 7 
persons emp) y an xcludes Less than 

earnings employed on other Federal agency financed from 

emergency ; such earnings are included in —_— of employees. Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
‘Pa "anal under 3 special public assistance programs and Commerce. 

pis. 4A jue of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
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program accounted for 58 percent of the total 
increase of $6.2 billion, Government pay rolls 
(including pay to the armed forces) and wages 
paid in agriculture increased more rapidly than 
wages in covered employment—70 and 29 per- 
cent, respectively, compared with 26, percent. 

Pay rolls covered by the two retirement pro- 
grams amounted to $18.3 billion, 72.5 percent of 
all wages and salaries in the second quarter. 
However, inasmuch as total pay rolls increased 
more rapidly than did wages paid in covered em- 
ployment, this proportion was below that for the 
second quarter of 1942, when 76.6 percent of all 
wages were paid in employment covered by these 
retirement systems. 

Pay rolls in employment covered by unemploy- 
ment amounted $17.1 
billion or 68 percent of all wages and salaries; in 
the second quarter of 1942 the percentage of cov- 


insurance programs to 


erage was 72.4 percent. The decrease resulted from 
the fact that, while total wages and salaries in- 
creased 32.6 percent, wages paid in employment 
covered by the State unemployment compensation 
program increased only 25.4 percent and in railroad 
employment only 12 percent. 
Social Insurance and Related Payments 

Payments made under the selected social in- 
surance and related programs shown in table 3 
increased slightly from August to September, but 
the total of $76.1 million was still substantially 
below the level of a year ago. These payments 
accounted for 54 percent of all social insurance 
and related payments as estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Monthly retirement and disability payments 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance 





under the four programs registered only slight 
gains in September. Under each of the four pro- 
grams the increase amounted to less than 1.5 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement programs 
in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1937-43 





Period 


Calendar year: 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1942 


Jan.—Mar 
Apr.-June. 
July—Sept 
Oct.-Dee 


1943 


Jan.-Mar 
Apr.-June 


Calendar year: 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1942 
Jan.-Mar 
Apr.-June 
July-Sept 
Oct.-Dee 
1943 


Jan.~Mar 
Apr.—June 


| 


|All wages|———- 


and 


salaries ! | 


| 
be = 
| 

41, 247 
44, 313 
+8, 771 
60, 957 


$45, 053 | 


80, 293 | 


16, 912 | 


18, 993 


20, 803 | 


23, 585 


23, 055 
25, 182 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 


100.0 | 


100. 0 
100.0 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100. 0 


100.0 
100.0 


Pay rolls covered 
































Pay rolls covered 
by retirement oy _Baamesey- 
: nsurance 
programs programs # 
| State | Railroad 
pw pd | Railroad| unem- | unem- 
| vivers in: retire- |ployment| ployment 
surance 3| ™ent* | compen- insur- 
| sation § ance ¢ 
Amount (in millions) 
$32, 532 $2, 265 (*) $2, 265 
28, 635 | 2,010 $26, 200 2,010 
31, 488 | 2,149 29, 069 2, 149 
35, 652 2, 272 32, 450 2, 272 
45,456 | 2,685 | 42,146 2, 685 
57, 838 | 3, 337 54, 713 3, 337 
12, 336 762 11, 604 762 
13, 726 816 12, 932 816 
15, 007 SO4 14, 250 864 
16, 769 895 15, 927 895 
15, 676 892 14, 807 892 
17, 338 913 16, 218 913 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
72.2 | 5.0} (%) 5.0 
69.4 4.9 | 63.5 | 4.9 
71.1 4.8 | 65.6 | 4.8 
73.1 4.7 | 66. 5 | 4.7 
74.6 4.4} 69. 1 | 4.4 
72.0 | 4.2 68. 1 | 4.2 
| 
72.9 | 4.5 | 68.6 | 4.5 
72.3 | 4.3 | 68.1 | 4.3 
72.1 | 4.2 | 68. 5 4.2 
7L1 3.8 | 67.5 | 3.8 
| | 
68.0 | 3.9 | 64. 2 3.9 
68.9 3.6 64.4 3.6 





! Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Quarterly data 
have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus 
estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United 
States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. 
employee contributions to social insurance and retirement programs. Be- 
cause estimates of all wages and salaries are built up Ay groups, 


amount in covered and noncovered employment cannot 
While the estimated amount in covered employment included within 


cisely. 


yments. 


Represents 


Includes 


determined pre- 


this total differs from pay rolls in covered employment as given in this table, 
y g 


the difference is so smai 


pay rolls to total. 


that it does not invalidate relationship of covered 
Commerce estimates relate to calendar quarters; estimates 


for pay roils covered by old-age and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, 
and unemployment compensation relate to pay periods ended in calendar 


quarters. 


2? Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. 
covered by State unemployment compensation programs has ranged from 
$18 million to $72 million per quarter. 

3 Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 


$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. 


Series revised. 


Pay roll in these 2 Territories 


‘ Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 per 


month. 


5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment 


covered by 
laws throug 


unemployment compensation laws. 


7 Not available. 


Data for 1942 and 1943 estimated. 
¢ Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by State 


ogram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State 
June 1939. 








percent; compared with payments of a year ago, 
the increases ranged from less than 1 percent 
under the Veterans Administration program to 
17 percent under the Social Security Act. 
Monthly payments to survivors under the 
Social Security Act and under the Veterans Ad- 
ministration program were above August levels, 
while survivor payments under the RaiJroad Re- 
tirement Act declined. Payments under all three 
programs were higher than in September 1942. 
The increase in survivor payments under the 
Veterans Administration program reflects a shift 
in composition of the survivor group. There has 
been a 6.9-percent decrease in the number of 
child beneficiaries while the size of the widow and 
parent groups of beneficiaries have increased 1.1 


and 4.2 percent, respectively. Inasmuch as the 
shift has resulted in increases in the number of 
beneficiaries receiving larger benefits, total pay- 
ments have increased. 

Unemployment insurance payments continued 
to decline and were about 80 percent below 
September 1942 levels under both the State un. 
employment compensation and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance programs. Payments under 
the State programs, which last September repre- 
sented 25 percent of all payments in table 3, this 
September accounted for less than 6 percent of 
total payments. 

Approximately 1.9 million individuals received 
monthly retirement, disability, survivor pay- 
ments of $67.2 million in September. Lump-sum 


or 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
[In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 2, 1943] 









































Retirement, disability, and survivor payments Re- | Unemployment Insur- 
ma a ______...| funds ance payments 
| m under Ss 
| re eet dis- | Survivor payments — 
a a en = ‘ ice 
| | | j | | | Com- | State Rail- 
Calendar year and Total Monthly Lump-sum mis- | unem- | road 
month } ¥ RE! a a oe _| sion | ploy- | Unem- 
| Rail- | Civil | ,, | 
| Total | gooial! road | Serv- | Veter . | : ee ie toem-| por) | ment | ploy- 
| Secu-| Re " fee ans So- | Rail- | Veter- | Rail- | Civil Veter- | ploy- “| com- | ment 
‘rity tire- | Com-| _44- | cial | road | ans | Social) road | Serv-| ans ees pensa- | Insur- 
Act ?| ment | mis- | minis- | Se- | Re- | Ad- | Secu-| Re- ice Ad- leav- | tion ance 
| " Act ‘| sion * tration®} cu- | tire- | minis-| rity tire- | Com-| minis-| ing | laws "| Act @ 
.- rity | ment| tra- | Act *| ment! mis- tra- | serv- 
| | j Act’| Act‘ | tion! Act ‘ | sion! | tion "| ice ! 
j | | at Es aCe? eee oe = 
ae 
| $461, 760) 's458, 7 765|__.. $683 $51, 630 $299, 001)... ..- $2) $99, 992)... | $4,062) $3,395 $2,864) $121 > | ee 
3 | 505, 143) 499, 532)....... 40, 001) 53,694 299, 660)....- 444, 96,370) $1, 278 __ 4, 401 3,684; 3,479) 21 a3 2 300. oe 
Sa | 972,926) 575,814/...._.. 96, 766, 56,118 301,  — 1,383) 101, 492) 10, 478 $291) 4, 604 3,405, 3, 326/393, 786 303, 786)_....... 
ERE 1, 046, 006) 608, 005)__..._. |107, 282) 58,331) 307, 512)... .- 1,451; 109,192) 13,896 1,926 4,952 3,553 2, 846/435,065 420,208) $5 787 
Sa 11, 191, 908) 654, 042 $21. 075/111, 166) 62,019, 317, 851'$7, 784 1,448) 105,606) 11,736 2,497, 5,810 3,960 3, 277/534, 589 518,700) 15, 889 
SG aaa ae |1, 090, 102} 726, 631) 55, 141/119, 913) 64,933) 320, 561 25,454; 1,559) 111,799| 13,328 3,421 6,170 4,352 4,615.358,856 344,321) 14, 535 
«Se ee |1, 137, 074) 780, 364) —— 68,115 325, 265 41,702) 1,603) 111, - 15,034 4,114 6,108 4,120 6,357\350,353 344,084) 6,260 
| | | 
1942 | 
| | 
September..........- | 80,644) 66, 507 7, 141| 10,257. 5,772 27,362, 3,805 137; 9,248) 1, 129 299 612 345 536) 22,601 22,395 206 
eo 84,457) 66,813) 7, 175) 10,308, 5,802 27,517) 3,863 134 9,486; 1,239 349 9 331 558/ 17,086 16, 806 19 
November.........../ 78,801} 66,425) 7,191) 10,326 5,820 27,350 3,921 135 9,372) 1,104 344 553 309 645; 11,731 11, 574 157 
79, 567; 67,333; 7,338) 10, 402) 5,858, 27,493) 4,082 137 9,432, 1,362 413 489) 327 521; 11,713) 11,558 155 
1943 | | | 
January. .........-.. 80,392; 67,307, 7,464) 10,302, 5,913, 27,310 4,171 135, 9,423) 1,395 313 5 343 701; 12,384, 12, 182 202 
February............ 79, 208) 67,762 7,623) 10,364) 5,941, 27,293 4, 308 138; 9,332) 1,4% 421 SAT 342 408' 11,038 10,878 160 
ll ES 80,532) 68,776 7,781) 10,386 5,968 27,416 4,492 140, 9,445) 1,672 44 627 435 870) 10,886 10, 744 142 
Spe Se 77, 138; 68,882) 7,871| 10,106 5,985 27,410 4,615 128) 9,530) 1,635 517 668 417 781| 7,475 7,360 16 
Dimimudéecsccsces 76,515) 69,171| 7,976 10,114 6,022 27,449 4,735 128 9,549 1,665 565 601 367 907; 6,437 6, 383 ‘4 
i iteinnedsessce! 75,815, 69,253) 8,004, 10,432 6,067, 27,456 4,770 143, 9,480 «1,398 513 629-3 361 571| 5,901 5, 950 41 
el a SE 76,099; 69,687; 8,193) 10,447, 6,087, 27,820 4,824 143, 9,309 1,418 517 578, 351 817) 6, 505 5, 564 31 
August..... veasadun 75,591; 60,471 8,262 10,565 6,005 27,307 4,912 148' 9,427 1,416 470 5A5 3 304 886 A, 234 5, 191 43 
September_.......... 76, 123 70,107, 8,358) 10,602, 6,180 427,398 5,056 142, "9,478 1,434 483 644 3332 1,544 4,477 4, 433 “4 





1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (in- 
bey retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service 
Commission and Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cance}- 
otene State unemployment insurance payments are checks issued by State 
agencies. 

2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disa- 
bilit = to veterans. 

—~h and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
tain timated. 


4 Amounts certified, - cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Represents (ay payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and dis- 
ability fund and Alaska laska Railroad retirement and disability fund adminis- 
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Monthly retirement payments Include 


tered by Civil Service Commission. 
Data for calendar years 


accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 

* Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 

? Represents widow's, widow's current, parent's, 
Partly ¢ estimated. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

, “soy survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under h the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-August 
1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9. 9 million, which are 
not survivor payments. 

1° Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures un- 
adjusted. 

2 1942 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of over- 
payments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

4 Preliminary estimate. 


and child’s benefits. 


Social Security 
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yments amounting to $2.9 million were distrib- 
uted among 16,000 beneficiaries. A total of $4.5 


million was received by 75,000 individuals under 
the State unemployment insurance programs. 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, 
September 1942-September 1943 


[In thousands; data 


corrected to Nov. 2, 1943] 






































Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries - , 
ee ee Ne EES Ree ee SS ae: anil a nemployment 
Month =P rated | insurance 
Monthly retirement and dis- ; ; neficiaries 
‘ 7 Survivor beneficiaries employ- 
ability beneficiaries ees re- 
oneene “eee ees the Ie enn Cee 
Year and month Monthly Lump-sum § — State | Rail- 
Rail- | Civil = — - Civil | Wnem- | road 
Social | SF la | Veter. a ey taKs> Te | ploy- | Unem- 
Seen- | ,foad | Service| ans Ad-| « Rail- | ~ | Rail- | Civil Service) ment | ploy- 
= etire-| Com- tie | Social | Veter- | Social | Seewt Veter- | Com 
yn ment mis- | minis- Secu- road }ans Ad-| Secu- road | Service) ans Ad-| mis- com- | ment 
Act! ~ ; tration ‘ Retire- rhe ; Retire-| Com- wee ; pensa | Insur- 
Act? | sion? | ty minis- | rity } : minis- | sion * A 
Acts | Ment ltration”| Act | Ment | mis- | tration Gon | snes 
Act Act sion laws ©} Act 1 
1942 | | ; 
september 341.2] 154.8) 71.4] 623.1 | 236.1 3.8| 315.5 10.8 | 1.1 07} 8&5] 63] 4227 4.3 
October... .- 345.4 | 154.5 71.7 | 623.6 | 2425) 3.8) 315.8 8.8 | 1.0 7] 34 7.7 | 310.4 3.9 
November 346.6 | 154.7 72.2 | 624.0) 247.8 3.8 | 316.1 7.9 | 1.0 7 3.2 8.9 | 221.5 3.3 
December. -. 351.8 154.9 72.7 624. 1 255. 1 3.8 315.9 9.7 | 1.2 .6 3.3 7.3 192.6 3.3 
1943 | 
January 358.4) 154.9] 728] 6228) 223] 38! 311.5) 68 1.0 mS 3.7; 100! 22.8 4.0 
February 364.6} 155.4] 73.4] 622.0/ 260.7) 39) 311.2] 10.2 1.3 7) 87] 938] 208.6 3.5 
March 369.9] 155.4] 73.7) 621.0) 279.2 3.9 | 311.9 11.9 1.2 8) 44 14.8} 181.5 2.6 
Aneil.....- 375.1] 155.6| 74.0] 620.8| 2882] 39} 3122 1.8) 14 10}; 41] 131} 1812 1.9 
May..--- 380. 6 155.6 74.4 621.9 97.2 3.9 313.4 11.9 | 1.6 9] 3.8 | 13.0 119.5 10 
June... 383.9 156. 0 74.8 | 623.0 | 302.9 4.0; 314.8 10.0 | 1.4 9 | 3.8 12.2! 100.3 of 
July 390.7 | 156.3] 74.7] 624.8! 307.0 4.0} 313.1 10.2} 1.4 9} 3.7] 209) 90.6 5 
‘August 393.9 | 157.1 75.1 | 627.0| 3124] 4.1) 313.9] 102) 413 8| 382] 228) 888 7 
Septem ber 397.3 157.7 75.5 629.1 321.5 4.1 315. 6 10. 2 1.3 1.0 | 3.5| 27.5 74.5 .7 
| ) 
1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom benefits 7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account 


were certified. 


1 Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 


apnuitants. ee 
See table 3, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits 
under joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of 


annuiti.s of persons reemmployed under National Defense Acts of June 25, 
190, and Jan. 24, 1942 

4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 

4 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified: 

§ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on 
roll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1 


Financial and 


Receipts and Expenditures 

Social security tax receipts during the third 
quarter of 1943 amounted to 3.3 percent of total 
Federal receipts (table 1), as compared with 6.7 
and 10.2 percent in the corresponding periods of 
1942 and 1941, respectively. This sharp decline 
in percentage was caused primarily by the 155- 
percent increase in total receipts from 1942 to 
1943. 

Social security expenditures of $468 million 
during the (including - administrative 
expenses, net appropriations to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, and grants to 
States) were 13 percent higher than in the preced- 
ing quarter, and their ratio to total Federal expen- 
ditures rose from 1.8 to 2.1 percent. Total Fed- 


quarter 
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payments were made during month. 

* For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1934 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, 
decersed wage earners whose survivors received payments certified In month 
ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who 
died before retirement ago and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or 
other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with 
burial of deceased veterans. 

* See table 3 footnote 5 for programs covered. 

1 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

1! Represents average nu.nber of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment in a 14-day registration period. 


Economic Data 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social 
Security Act, by quarter, January 1937-September 
1943 
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eral expenditures exceeded receipts by approxi- 
mately $2 billion in September and by more than 
$12 billion for the entire quarter. During Septem- 
ber, the public debt rose $14.3 billion, reflecting 
the large volume of obligations sold during the 
Third War Loan Drive. This drive raised $18.9 
billion, or $0.4 billion more than the total for the 
second drive. Approximately 28 percent of the 
total subscriptions came from individuals as 
compared with 18 percent in the second drive. 


The total amount of Government securities held 
by the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and the unemployment trust fund was $9.2 billion 
at the end of September, equivalent to 5.9 percent 
of the total interest-bearing public debt as com. 
pared with 7.9 percent at the end of September 
1942. Investments of the old-age and surviyo 
insurance trust fund increased $1,084 million jp 
the 12 months ended September 30, while those of 
the unemployment trust fund rose $1,381 million, 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936=43 





















































. [In millions] 
General and special accounts Public debt 
Receipts of Federal | , : 
Government Expenditures‘ of Federal Government | 
j j 
| | Under the So- | Under the Rail-| Trust 
| | cial Geourity send Retive. —_ 
i | | Act ment Boarc | Old- 
| | | “ote Change age 
} * | ' Excess | a in and Un- | Rail- 
Period moe | | Net ap- ‘receipts, ©*Ce* | general sur- | em- road 
road ; receipts 
retire- | | [propese- | C+) oF | (+) or | fU24 | Total | Vi¥- | Ploy-|retire; All 
Social sent | Ad- tionsand ‘Trans- expend-| . nond.| balance ors | ment ment | other 
Total t| S&¥!-| and All | rota) :| Minis-| trans- lfers to| All | itures | — insur-| trust| ac 
ity unem- other trative’ fers to Ad- | rail- }other}; (—) | (-) ance | fund | count 
caxes? ploy- ex- | old-age minis-| ™ soad | trust 
m ¥ Penses) and waive | | fund 
ent and sur- ex- | retire-| 
tanes® grants| vivors | penses | —| 
to | insur- = | 
States‘) ance count | 
trust | | 
fund | | 
een Ee Soa a ee, — a a es 
Fiscal year | 
1986-37......... $5, 294 $252) (*) $5,042) $8,442) $183 $265) $1 $7, 993|-—$3, 149, +$374) —$128 $36, 425 $267; $312 $35, 846 
41937-38_._.. 6, 242 604) $150) 5,488) 7, 626 291 387 3} $146) 6,799) —1, 384 +306} —338) 37, 165 662) 872) $66) 35,565 
1938-39. 5, 668 631 1 4,928) 9, 210 342 503) 3 107} 8, 255| —3, 542 +890} +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267 67 37,929 
1939-40 __. 5, 925 712 1 5,087| 9, 537 379 539) 8 121| &, 490) —3, 612 +137| —947) 42,068) 1,738) 1,710 79 30, 441 
1940-41__- 8, 269) 738 144) 7,337) 13,372 447) 661! 7 124/12, 133} —5, 103} —148} +742) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74 4,2 
1941-42__ 13,668} 1,016 178} 12,474) 33, 265 501) 869! 10 141/31, 744) —19, 598) —3, 506 +358) 72,422) 3,202) 3, 139 92 65, 980 
1 é 23, 385 , 29 219) 21,877) 79, 22 504 1, 103) 8 215/77, 452) —55, 897, —1, 861) +6, 515)136,696) 4, 237) 4, 367 178 127,914 
3 months ended 
September 1941 2, 145 218 39) 1,888) 5,202 135) 201! 2 46, 4,818) —3,057) +304 —368| 51,346) 2,556) 2, 479 91 46,2 
September 1942; 4,118 277 51, 3,790 16, 564| 141) 258 2 113) 16, 050) — 12, 446 —304) +1,311) 86,483 3.415 3.359 173 79, 536 
September 1943_| 10, 500 346 65) 10,089) 22, 589 " 325) | 161/21, 959] — 12, 089 —914) +8,651.158,349 4,499 4, 74 310 148, 800 
} | 
1942 | | | | | 
| | 
September. | 2, 528) 4 30, 2,485) 5,932) 21 1 1 | 5,900] —3,404. —245| +1, 148) 86,483 3,415 3,359 173) 79,598 
ctober___- 648 47 1 600) 5, 979) 63) 41 1 34 5,840] —5, 331 — 496 +504) 92,904) 3,403) 3, 307 196 85, 98 
November. &30) 240 8 582); 6, 501) 39, 229 1 6,322] —5,761| +736) —1,814 96,116 3,393 3, 588 185, 88, 050 
ber... 2, 702 4 45 2, 653) 6, 531 33 1 l 6, 465 a 79 —704 +7, 461108,170 3,655 3, 687 174 100, 64 
' | | 
1943 | | 
| { | | 
January 7 824) 51! 1! 772) 6, 408) 56 35 1 34, 6,282) —5, 584 —135, —2,819 111,069 3,645 3,717 197 103, 510 
February 1, 190) 336 8} 846; 6,354 25) 235 I | 6,003) —5,164 —122 —2,331 114,024 3,632 3,970 187 106,25 
March. 5, 207) 6 44) 5,157) 7, 355) 37 1 i 7,316) —2,147 —549 —1,213 115,507) 3,893 3,992  176/107,446 
= a 1, 555 47) 3} 1,505, 7,507 59 41 1 35| 7,371) —5, 952 +48 +8, 438 120,849 3,880 4,016 200/121,78 
ay__..- 1, 742) 276, 6 1,460 7,697 37 22 = (’) 7,398 —5, 955 —39 +70 135,913) 3,880 4, 285 189) 127, 
june..............| 4,860) 6s, 4.5128, 327 is (*) 1 8,311} —3.758  —206 —3, 180 136.606 4.237 4.367)  178/127,914 
eS : 2,048 47) 1) 2,000 7,153 58 4, (%) | 161 6,893 —5, 105 —635 —Q912 141,524 4,224 4,405 332/132, 568 
August...........| 3,005) 295) 15| 2,695! 7,901 52 234) (7) 7,565 —4,896 +131 —2,231 144,050 4,224 4,708  321/134,806 
September... ... 5, 448 4, 49 5,395 7,535 32; (*) (7) 7,503 —2,087 —410 +11, 794 158,349 4,499 4,740  310/148,800 





1 July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
genera and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
trust fund minus suluabersennents to Treasury for administrative 

with previous such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 


ts collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 


" Represents 
—- nem t Tax 
nyway BE under Carriers coins Act and 10 percent of 


under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, 


footnote 
‘ Chucks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retire- 
ment. 


§ Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employ- 
ment service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants 
to States under that act; the latter are included in ‘‘all other.’’ From Jan.1 
through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employ- 
ment services in the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by 
Bi prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act 

Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for d 
= sanitation investigations of Public Health Service 

* Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

’ Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 


[In thousands} 














| ee ene ae Unemployment insurance 
| Rail- 
7 road 
Period axes | Page | unem- 
Federal | on car- | State un- | Federal | ploy- 
insurance |riersand| employ- ro | ment 
| contribu- their ment con- se. insur- 
| tions! employ- | tributions * ment | ance 
ees 2 taxes con- 
| tribu- 
| tions 5 
Cumulative through | 
September 1943 $4, 893, 700 |$058, 770 | * $6,240,136 |7 $744,569 |$331, 026 
Fiscal year 7 
1936-37 104, 346 345 (*) 7 57,751 | 
1937-38 514, 406 | 150, 132 (*) 7 90, 104 | 
1938-39 530, 258 | 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 
1939-40 604, 694 | 120, 967 853,955 | 107,523 | 49, 167 
1940-41 690, 555 | 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
1941-42 895,619 | 170,012 | 1,093, 901 119,944 | 84,738 
1942-43 1, 130,495 | 208,795 | 1,215,201 | 158,361 | 102, 710 
3 months ended | | | 
September 1941 207, 706 37, 620 260, 811 10,621 | 18,726 
September 1942 264,492 | 48,924 | 275,954 12,177 | 24, 135 
September 1943 333, 227 62, 321 * 349, 158 12, 341 26, 249 
1942 | 
September 3, 43 36, 491 | 6, 291 | 882 | 22,448 
October 43, 949 1, 126 143, 232 2, 619 106 
November 231, 075 8, 183 153, 166 | 8, 689 940 
December 3, 517 42, 848 12, 249 950 24, 566 
1943 
January 37, 117 1, 075 128, 366 13, 606 64 
February 236, 743 7, 387 173, 586 99, 042 1, 271 
March 2,858 | 41, 766 4, 485 3,243 | 25, 201 
April. 43, 407 2, 971 147, 548 3, 260 “4 
ay. — 204, 508 5, 897 168, 030 11, 653 470 
June 2, 769 48, 618 8, 585 3, 121 25, 864 
July 43, 584 1,119 146, 939 3, 226 60 
‘August 286,625 | 15,027 197, 513 8, 051 1, 316 
September 3, O18 46,175 6 4, 706 1, 063 24, 863 





1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

? Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

? Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 
prior to July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 30, 
1643. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included 

' Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 1, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in 
general and special accounts of Treasury. 

* Massachusetts data for September 1943 not available. 

‘Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not col- 
lect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employees paid full tax to the Federal 
Government 

* Not available 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


The computed average rate of interest on the out- 
standing interest-bearing public debt declined 
further during September, to 1.955 percent at the 
end of the month. Special obligations issued to 
either of the two trust funds in October, therefore, 
were required to bear an interest rate of 1% percent. 

The usual end-of-the-quarter decline in Federal 
insurance contributions, State unemployment con- 
tributions, and Federal unemployment taxes 
occurred in September; consequently, total tax 
collections under the selected social insurance 
programs amounted to only $80 million (table 2). 
Total social insurance collections of $783 million 
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received in the quarter ended September 30, how- 
ever, were 25 percent more than in the comparable 
period last year. Federal insurance contributions 
reached a new quarterly peak of $333 million, 
exceeding collections in the same quarter of 1942 
by 26 percent. Similarly, State unemployment 
contributions increased 27 percent. Taxes under 
the Carriers’ Taxing Act and under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act during July—Sep- 
tember were, respectively, 27 and 9 percent higher 
than they had been a year earlier, while Federal 
unemployment taxes showed a slight increase. 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1942-44 ' 


{In thousands] 














Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1942-43 1943-44 
| Ex- | | Ex- 
Item | ; 
| Appr: | Rath | Appr: | Re 
ria- | a- | 
tlons + | through) fons» [through 
| tember 3) \tember* 
et a —-———— |. 
Total... $544, 088 |$140, 902 sas, 138 |$143, 126 
Administrative expenses | 27, 128 7, 836 24,610 | 8,095 





Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board 4 


26,642 6,052) 24,000) 6,150 
Department of Labor, Children’s | 





Bureau ; 376 | 85 360 | 108 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 

of the Census. -. -- | 110 108 | 250 | 71 

Department of the Treasury *.....|_(®) 1,592; @® | 1,767 

Grants to States......... - __.| 17, 560 | 133,065 | 456, 528 | 135,031 





| 506, 360 | 130,943 | 445, 328 132, 125 


| 495,360 | 127,689 | 434,328 | 128, 810 


Old-age assistance | 329,000 | 84,151 | 325,000 | 99, 214 
Aid to dependent children.| 78,000 | 21,258 65,000 | 16,344 
Aid to the blind. 8, 710 2,425; 9,000 2, 625 
Unemployment compen- 
sation administration...| 79,650 |? 19,854 | 35,328 |? 10,627 
Public Health Service: 


Federal Security Agency 





Social Security Board 











Public health work 11, 000 3, 254 11, 000 3, 315 
Department of Labor, Children’s } | 
Bureau. -..-.-.- 11, 200 2,123 11,200; 2,906 
Maternal and child health | | | 
services jane 5, 820 953 | 5,820 1, 659 
Services for crippled children.|  3,870| 793 | 3,870 910 
Child welfare services -| 1,510 377 1, 510 | 337 





! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Securi- 

ty Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
urposes. 
- + Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of eeeres for previous fiscal year. 

‘ Includes amounts expended by the Board in ad tion of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

+ Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

1’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of un- 
employment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for em- 
ployment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From Jan. 
1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures), 
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Receipts under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act were higher in July-September 1943 
than in the comparable months of 1942 in all 
internal revenue collection districts except Colo- 
rado, Hawaii, and Nevada (table 4). Receipts 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act were 
higher in all but eight States. 

The general business indexes changed only 
slightly in September. Industrial production, 
according to the recently revised indexes of the 


Federal Reserve Board, changed more than geg. 
sonally; the adjusted index rose 1 point to 243 
percent of the 1935-39 average, while the yp. 
adjusted index rose 3 points to 247. The adjusted 
index of durable manufactures rose 2 points, while 
the nondurable goods index remained at the same 
level. The principal gains were in the iron and 
steel, textile, and transportation equipment jn. 
dustries. Petroleum refining rose 10 points jn 
September’to more than double the 1935-39 aver. 


Table 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection district, 
for the first quarter of fiscal years 1942-43 and 1943-44 


{In thousands] 





First quarter, fiscal year 1942-43 | 


First quarter, fiscal year 1943-44 








Internal revenue coliection district in— | 





Insurance con- i ae 


Insurance con- Unemployment 























2 Total tributions # taxes ! Total tributions ? taxes # 

$276, 201.3 $264, 105.0 | $12, 096.3 $345, 568. 2 $333, 227.7 $12, 340.5 

2, 683.3 2, 603. 3 | 80. 0 3, 179.6 075. 0 104.6 

518.0 £08. 0 | 10.0 591.3 567.9 2.4 

819.2 764. | 54.5 867.1 845.8 21.3 

19, 059. 6 | 18, 630. 0 429.6 29, 518. 6 28, 928. 1 500. 5 

1, 459. 2 1, 404.9 4.3 1, 475.7 1, 403. 0 72.7 

6, 983. 3 6, 822.3 161.0 8, 531.8 8, 297. 2 4.6 

2, 992.0 2, 808. 4 183. 6 3, 354.6 3, 119.3 235.3 

1, 909. 2 1, 845.0 64.2 2, 684.6 2,613.4 71.2 

2, 903. 7 2, 767. 6 | 136. 1 3, 532.7 3, 391.9 140.7 

1, 016.6 074.4 42.2 797.1 787.0 10.1 

436. 4 431.7 4.7 588.3 578. 5 08 

22, 961.9 21, 644.6 1, 317.2 27, 646. 2 26, 165. 0 1, 481.2 

5, 438. 6 5, 213.9 224.6 6, 196. 5 5, 961.8 B48 

1, 982. 5 1, 920.8 | 6n7 2, 301.8 2, 237.1 64.7 

1, 367.0 1, 335. 1 31.8 303. 4 2, 052. 6 —1, 740.1 

1, 958. 1 1, 898. 5 | 50. 6 2, 150. 0 2, O81. 2 68.8 

2, 120.1 2,046.1 74.0 2, 852. 3 2, 757.6 4.7 

1, 243.0 1, 212.0 31.0 2, 146.5 2, 104.0 42.6 

5, 004. 4 4, 824.7 179.7 5, 828.7 5, 648. 0 180.7 

11, 840. 1 11, 349.0 491.1 13, 007.3 12, 907.0 100.3 

18, 541.6 17, 504.4 1, 037. 2 27, 581.1 26, 313. 6 1, 267.6 

3, 129.4 3, 528.9 —399. 5 4, 600. 2 4, 522.4 167.8 

693.8 674.6 | 19.2 807.9 773.3 34.6 

6, 529. 5 6, 202.8 | 326.6 7, 692. 2 7, 360.3 331.9 

338.1 329.9 | 8.2 390. 7 376. 7 14.0 

1, 130. 5 1, 090. 2 | 40.4 1, 490. 5 1, 446.0 “45 

247.2 228. 8 18.4 195. 9 192. 9 2.0 

716. 5 696.1 | 20.4 781.6 754.1 27.5 

10, 895.9 | 10, 432. 5 463. 4 13, 390. 2 12, 849. 5 540.7 

236. 8 232. 5 4.3 249. 2 229. 2 10.1 

New ys ERR CE "ERE SES Se aoe 54, 411.0 51, 221.6 3, 189. 4 66, 920. 3 63, 215.4 3, 704.9 

> om i diiad haliaedtensenucabainnaehe queiigantattdisamieieatitbsiits 3, 694, 2 | 3, 505.1 | 99.1 4, 267.0 4,145.9 121.1 

De eEinadaneaiungserepcabsooosedoewsdeosnas 169. 5 | 164.9 | 4.6 | 190. 4 182. 6 7.9 

Ohio (4  distriets) OS Ae GT LSC ERIS EN 19, 234.7 | 18, 407.8 $26.8 | 24, 343. 2 23, 410.3 932.9 

tia liettianitinle eaten dhaiisincaaepeteindimacaeianen 2, 049. 5 | 1, 959. 2 90.3 2, 568. 7 2, 402. 5 166.3 

DttaterEtainnnengeieccacccessesessncsucospassonece 2, 494. 2 | 2, 457.0 37.3 | 3, 424. 6 3, 371.3 53.3 

peeecescamee © Gatriste) iecaapnieirnenntnnins sdbtidogeemendiiod 28, 306.3 | 26, 912.1 1, 304. 2 34, 506. 9 32, 688. 2 1, 818.6 

OTE aE I TEES i Tea 2,110.3 | 1, 927.0 183.3 2, 436. 5 2, 419. 0 17.5 

South Carolina ttadthinthnanadhdiiansdditiediatnaniccimeens ane 1, 403. 2 | 1, 365. 2 38.0 | 1, 507.2 1, 549.0 48.2 

i iiagede+thentccccadesnensuenctitneeniecsnce 235.7 231.7 4.0 | 257.3 252. 0 5.3 

tl ii ns age i nen A ap 2, 396.8 2,327.7 69.1 2, 705. 6 2, 630. 4 75.2 

it Nene sheet endontmadamentitimisbdadeose 6, 158.3 5, 937.9 220. 5 7, 678.6 7, 475. 5 203.0 

iil IE Al A ETL AE TG ST, ETE 573.8 | 411.5 162. 3 | 778. 6 758. 3 20.3 

ee nn eehenstnnsbernaensibonhes 435.6 420.9 14.7 486. 8 467.6 19.2 

PU iitnedtinent thinned aetiienedienannatinbannoetsinennt 3, 323.7 3, 153. 4 170.3 3, 564.1 3, 381.3 182.8 

WwW. I nin inn nahi ndcemnnememmmeh 4, 406. 6 4, 287.1 119.6 5, 946.7 5, 772.7 173.9 

ee ec aaneuiinvabinees 2, 008. 2 1, 961.7 46.4 2, 255. 4 2, 148. 7 106.7 

gE li Se ORR la NE Ei ei IESE 5, 458.0 5, 266.8 191.2 6, 441.5 6, 241. 3° 200.2 

SRR RC Tap alt RR, a 176.0 170.5 5.5 375.0 | 366. 2 &8 

1 Data are on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants represent fame id with respect to employment within the State in which 
Division of the Treasury De t therefore differ tl that district is ted. 


from tax 
Statement of the U. 8S. 


2 See table 2, footnote 1. 
3 See table 2, footnote 4. 


Source: Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits. 
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Table 5.—Federal grants to States under the Sociai Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
ND seg. September of fiscal years 1942-43 and 1943-44 
LO 243 [In thousands] 
1e Un —_ 
. | Fiscal year 1943-44 through September 
justed Pins oie 
while Federal Security Agency , Department of Labor 
> Same Fiscal year ‘ ‘i 4 
1942-43 | | Public 
Nn and State through Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
: . September, | . | Servite 
nt in- total nw J Ee 
its ; grants ! | gran l | 
1ts mm | | | Unemploy- 
| old-age | Aldto | asa to the | memteom-| Public | Maternal |servicestor| Child 
aver- eostetenae dependent blind | Pensation health health — welfare 
» | : children adminis- work serviess children services 
tration 
' 
strict, Total, all participating | | 
States $153, 264.3 | $142,623.2 | $106, 445.9 $16, 521.3 $2, 815.8 $10, 597.8 $3, 340. 2 $1, 615. 8 | $958. 8 $328. 5 
— —_ = — ————— | —|——_ =- 
Alabama 1,023.3} 1,077.7 | 562. 1 199. 4 20.7 | 97.6 113. 3 | 52.8 | 22.0 | 9.8 
Alaska. . 197.5 125.9 68.9 (?) | (?) 17.5 | 19.0 12,2 6.0 | 2.3 
— Arizona 1, 003. 3 | 1,015.0 | 785.1 | 110.0 | 27.5 | 37.6 20.3 18.0 13.0 3.6 
ansas 951.1 | 1, 188. 6 745.3 | 216.9 ».4 | 97.6 41.{ 24. Ll . 
Oalifornis | 14 575 3 13, 625. 5 11, 722. 1 363.9 | 493.0 17 1 | 1529 331 38.7 is 
= Colorado 3, 122. 8 2,753.0} 2,390.2 215. 2 | 35.0 | 52.1 40.1 10. 4 | 4.7 5.3 
Connecticut 1, 690.9 | 1, 083. 7 714.3 106. 2 | 7.0 | 185.0 41.5 | 11,1 | 13.6 5.2 
loyment Delaware 183. 5 | 127.7 | 49. 5 11.4 (2) 37.0 | 12.9 | 12.0 | 2.1 2.8 
es District of Columbia 418.3 415.9 158. 9 64.1 21.3 98.1 | 23.0 | 27.8 21.0 1.7 
Florida 1, 968. 1 1,848.7] 1,295.1 | 241.8 90. 6 117.2 | 71.3 | (3) 32.7 (3) 
] | | 
12, 340.5 Georgia 2,032.3} 2,034.7] 1,401.8 | 215.8 | 58.2 156.0 | 139.6 | 52.3 ® | 1.1 
54. : 60.7 8 | 9 | 2.6 33.2 | 6. ; . 
104.6 Tisho. 340 ; a8. 2 571.7 122 H 143 12.7 9.9 187 27 it 
3.4 Illinois 11, 552. 4 10, 964. 1 8, 394.4 1, 522.4 (2) | 800.3 | 180. 2 42.2 18.3 6.2 
21.3 Indiana 5, 032. 3 3, 960. 3 2, 906.9 | 480. 5 132. 2 | 309.9 | 86.9 19.4 17.9 6.7 
500.5 _— 2, 827.7 3, 097.4 2, 824. 5 | (?) 97.5 | 68.3 54.0 | 18.1 29.0 o 
72.7 Cansas 2, 257.3 | 2, 084. 1 1, 520.9 268. 2 63. 1 98. 8 63. 5 55.2 13.5 . 
234.6 Kentucky 1, 641.3 1, 365. 9 | 866. 8 100.0 40.2 129.9 123.6 | 73.2 22.2 10.1 
235.3 Louisiana 2, 267.9 2, 575.1 | 1, 461.5 | 764. 1 86. 4 129.7 76.9 34.3 12.2 9.9 
71.2 Maine 1, 002. 2 1,021.6 | 742.2 | 118.0 | 46.8 65.7 | 25.9 10.7 | 7.1 5.1 
140.7 | | | | 
10.1 Maryland 1, 347.6 1, 096. 8 573.0 | 248. 5 25.1 159.8 37.0 31.1 17.6 4.6 
Massachusetts 7, 302.1 6, 557.9 | 5, 455. 9 462.8 47.4 478.3 | 78.2 15.1 13.6 6.8 
08 Michigan 6, 339. 2 7,141.0] 5,368.8 1, 023.6 81.2 426. 2 | 106. 6 102. 8 27.9 3.8 
1, 481.2 Minnesota 4,114.0 4, 113.4 3, 325. 4 404. 4 | 67.0 | 190. 5 | 66. 7 22.8 30. 1 6.7 
= Mississippi 959. 7 900.8 | 487.3 110.6 | 33.3 67.8 112.4 66. 6 2.8 10.0 
.7 Missouri 4, 896. 7 5, 757.1 4, 559. 8 818. 5 (2) 275. 1 79.1 3 13. ; 
1, 740.1 Montana 875. 5 835. 4 | 612.4 | 116.9 | 19.5 49.0 13.6 | Os 7 8.5 1.7 
as Nebraska 1,798.1} 1,660.7] 1,289.7 | 211.6 31.3 | 48. 4 | 31.1 | 30.5 | 11.2 6.9 
4.7 Nevada 200. 0 196. 1 133.2; @® | @ | 33.5 | 12.9 | 10. 1 3.5 3.0 
42.6 New Hampshir« 538. 6 | 498.8 353. 4 | 39.6 | 15.9 52. 6 | 17.4 14.3 1.3 4.2 
180.7 } | } 
100.3 New Jersey 2, 808.0 1, 930.8 | 990. 3 | 279.7 35.0 483.0 | 82.7 42.0 12.5 5.7 
New Mexico 436.1 | 643.4 323.1 | 201.1 | 18.3 | 34.0 | 30. 9 23.3 9.5 | 3.2 
Lae oe 2 1,011.5) 9,463.1 6,366.4 | 1,076.3 | 191.3} 1,517.1] 190. 1 70. 2 + rt: 
167. No arolina 1, 790.8 1, 552. 3 775.8 308. 5 87.1 | 184. 6 | 119.8 37.2 30. 6 | ; 
34.6 North Dakota 605.8 | 625.8 | 435. 3 113.8 6.9 | 21.6 | 29.3 1) 13.9 | 5.0 
331.9 } oa 8,955.3] 8,747.4) 7,222.2 565.3 | 188.6 | 562.7 | 120. 9 | 38.3 29. 8 | 19. 6 
as Oregon. ome| Lana} iiors| m7) ‘mo|  ase7 20| © 220 143 | 42 
, 279.6 | , 431.2 | , 107.5 | 78.7 | 24. 37.7 2. 2. 1 . 
2.0 Pennsylvania 9, 727.7 7, 976.0 | 4,912.8 | 1, 889. 2 (2) | 928.7 | 123.6 68.3 38.5 | 14.9 
5 Puerto Rico 105.2 | 251.7 ot 42.6 | 161.0 36.9 | 1.3 
540. | | | | 
10.1 Rhode Island 65). 2 | 605. 6 371.2 | 97.5 4.0 | 92.2 15.7 | 7.5 | 14.7 | 2.8 
South Carolina 1, 028.3 | 1,012.9 | 562.7 | 152. 5 32.5 | 94.2 | 92. 4 | 38.9 | 30.5 | 9.0 
, 704.9 South Dakota 800. 9 731.0 | 557.0 | 100. 4 8.8 | 23.1 | 17.0 | 12.5 8.8 | 3.3 
121.1 Tennessee 1,900.4 | 2,346.3 1, 310.0 | 708. 4 | 64.2 146. 6 | 68.0 | 20.7 18.3 | 10.2 
ant ecg 9, 285. 2 9, 151.6 | 7, 843.0 | 466.3 | 246. 5 | 267.9 | 185. 4 | 38. 6 oe | = 
a 1,170.1 1, 450.9 | 1, 199.5 120.5 10.0 43.4 21.0 42.8 10. . 
166.3 Vermont 332.0 | 343. 2 213.4 50.9 8.5 | 35.3 | 15. 1 7.4 8.5 4.2 
53.3 Virginia 909. 6 829. 1 305.7 | 181.5 25. 6 162.3 | 74.5 | 43.2 26. 6 9.7 
$18.6 Washington 5, 490. 4 5, 046. 4 4, 463. 5 222.7 | 65.7 | 213.7 | 45.3 | 23.3 9. 6 2.5 
17.5 West Virginia 2, 229.7 860. 6 | 324.1 | 316.3 | 23.2 | 129. 5 35.6 | 15.0 13.5 3.4 
48.2 Wisconsin 3, O88. 8 2,669.7 / 1,960.4 | 362.0 70.0 | 156. 5 57.1 | 50.0 7.3 6.4 
5.3 Wyoming 335. 2 | 318. 6 235.1 | 23.8 | 7.1 | 29.9 | 9.9 | 6.6 3.1 3.0 
| 
75.2 Central office ‘ 558.0 | 65.1 | SL Pn, A eee ae 65.1 PRE ei Te nalieiald 
203.0 | ) 
20.3 
19.2 ! Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, included grants certified by the Social Security Board * Plan approved by the Children’s Bureau, but no checks issued as yet 
182.8 to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of by the Treasury. 
173.9 unemployment compensation program and excluded grants under the Wag- 4 Represents Federal expenditures for office supplies; amount not dis- 
= a Act. From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, i includes grants = tributed by States. 
unemployment compensation administration and Federal expenditures for . 
a8 operation of employment services in the States. - Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, 
1 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
rhich 
unts 
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age. The industrial production index has been 
revised to take into account the rapid expansion 
of armament production and to peamit incorpora- 
tion of new data which have become available 
during the past year. As a result of the revision, 
the index was raised almost 20 percent for the 
July-September period. 

Social security expenditures of $143 million for 
grants to States and for administrative expenses 
were slightly higher during July-September than 
they had been in the same period of 1942 (table 3). 
Grants for old-age assistance remained the largest 
single item of disbursement under the Social 
Security Act and also experienced the largest 
dollar increase over the 12-month period. Grants 
for aid to dependent children during the quarter 
were 23 percent less than a year earlier, and grants 
for unemployment compensation administration, 
46 percent less. Grants for aid to the blind, 
public health work, and for two of the three ma- 
ternal and child welfare programs administered 
by the Department of Labor increased in com- 
parison with the same quarter of last year. 

Chart 1 shows the quarterly totals of Federal 
grants to States under the Social Security Act, 


on the basis of checks cashed, from January 1937 
through September 1943. The amount of checks 
issued to the States under the eight grant-in-aid 
programs for July-September were 7 percent legs 
than in the same quarter of the previous year. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Contributions appropriated to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund totaled $333 
million in the quarter ended September 30 as 
contrasted with $264 million in the same quarter 
of 1942 (table 5). Expenditures from the fund 
for benefit payments amounted to $14.3 million 
in September, 2.6 percent more than in August, 
Reimbursements to the Treasury for administra- 
tive expenses for the entire quarter amounted to 
$8.5 million, $771,000 more than in the previous 
quarter. These funds were paid out of the dis- 
bursing officer’s account during September, al- 
though they have been noted in the fund account 
and in the Daily Treasury Statement as monthly 
transactions in order to balance current expendi- 
tures. 

As is usual in the third month of each quarter, 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 


[In thousands] 














| Receipts Expenditures Assets 
: . Net total of * : . on 
Period Transfers and) | Reimburse- amare Cash with Credit of Total 
appropria- | Interest Benefit | ment for ad- notes aa disbursing | fund account assets 
tions to trust | received * | payments?| ministrative | bends officer at end at end of at end of 
fund ! | expenses | acquired ‘ of period period § period 
| | az 
Cumulative through September 1943 $4, 752, 482 | $302,044 | $400, 990 $101, 854 | *7 $4, 498, 885 , $24, 468 $28,328 $4, 551, 682 
iseal year: 
1936-37 _- 265, 000 | 2, 262 | 27 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
1937-38... . ._- 387, 000 | 15, 412 | 5, 404 395, 200 1,931 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-39 _ - 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
ioo-t | a@mta| ies} ase) eso) Sano | am | sg tes| ah 
1941-42... __. 895, 619 | 71, 007 110, 281 28, 766 821,034 , 20, 384 5,176 | 3. 227.194 
P aye ae a ; : 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, O66 4, 268, 296 
mon en 
September 1941 __. ii NE 207, 706 130 23, 430 6, 604 175, 400 12, 332 7, 084 2, 575, 417 
September 1942__. = 264, 492 | 786 33, 771 6, 785 $ 213, 461 31, 463 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
September 1943 nu: is : 333, 227 | 562 41, 936 &, 468 7 262, 051 24, 468 28, 328 4, 551, 682 
1942 | | 
September._._.._._- 3, 435 690 | 11, 758 2, M2 218, 300 31, 463 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
etober. . 43, 949 | 100} «11, 924 2, 526 —12, 000 31, 487 46,932 | 3, 481, 514 
November... ___. 231, 075 115 | 11, 882 2, 526 | — 10, 000 29, 480 275, 720 3, 608, 296 
December : 3, 517 836 | 12,012 | 2, 526 262, 339 27, 382 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
1943 
January 37, 117 | 164 | 12, 386 | 1, 809 — 10, 000 24, 987 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
Fe 236, 743 | 244 | 12, 548 1, 809 | —13, 000 | 25, 434 275, 958 3, 933, 827 
 ——e 2, 858 | 6 13, 605 1, 809 260, 600 24, 793 4. 389 3, 922, 216 
April. 43, 407 | 306 | 13, 547 | 2, 566 — 13, 000 24, 238 45, 543 3 eg 
ay... eee 264, 568 |......_. 13, 721 2, 566 | _- 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 
June.. ah 2, 769 | 83, 907 13, 909 2, 566 | 356, 800 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 206 
July. ae sai | fh | 8] 13,606 | 2.823} —13,000 23, 792 47,743 | 4, 205,200 
SE ae idan 3 See 13, 9% meee t...... 23, 845 317, 554 4, 565, 
> eee enecceccccosee| 3, 018 554 14, 301 2, 823 7 275,051 | 24, 468 28, 328 4, 551, 682 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appro tions equal taxes collected 
under Federal Insurance Contributions A a 

2 Interest on investments held is wedhed annually in June; on invest- 
Ments redeemed, in month of fi ~ y 

4 Based on checks and returned to Treasury. 
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‘ Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 

5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
* Includes $161,000 ‘accrued interest paid on investments. 

7 Includes $51, 600 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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1937 Table 7.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 
hecks {In thousands] 
ea _” 
‘ | 
N-aid Receipts | | Assets at end of period 
} l = | Transfers 
€88 —— | | from @PPro-| Benefit | _ | 
; Perio priation -percen 
Amount | interest to trust | Payments! special To credit of To credit of 
| appro- secsived Total | fund Treasury | #PPpropria- | disbursing Total 
| priated | ahten y tion? | officer 
ind ————— a g | 
Cumulative through September 1943 5 $1,116,871 | $17,479 | $1, 134,350 | $1,014, 871 $709, 846 $310, 000 $102, 076 $12, 427 $424, 503 
] year: | 
Fem rough June 1938 146, 500 | 1,411 | 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
and 1938-39... 118, 250 | 2,202 | 120,452 107, 094 105, 74 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
ons 1939-40 120, 150 | 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
5333 1940-41 * 113, 600 | 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
) 1941-42... | 140, 850 3, 143 | 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 507 11, 686 104, 782 
as 1942-43 214, 801 5,777 | 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 | 4,120 12, 776 194, 896 
rter 1943-44 Giacuge September 262, 720 130 | 262, 850 160, 720 33, 242 310, 000 | 102, 076 12, 427 424, 503 . 
Tte 942 
September. 7 73 | ; : 10, 718 173, 000 102, 328 12, 130 287, 458 
und October... : 92 92| 33, 500 10,805 | —.96, 000 68, 851 11, 895 276, 745 
li November | 129 129 | 10, 703 185, 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
10n December 1943 157 | 157 10, 763 174, 000 68, 868 12, 697 255, 566 
4: | | | 
ust, January... 184 | 184 34, 000 | 10, 816 197, 000 34, 880 | 13, 044 244, 934 
February .. 193 193 | 10,837 | 187,000 34, 900 | 12, 391 234, 291 
tra- March...--- 238 238 | 11,089 | 176,000 34, Ded | 12, 495 223, 440 
A | 241 241 | 34, 700 | 11, 073 200, 000 | 248 | 12, 360 212, 607 
to Sy 292 292 |_. 11,045 | 189,000 | 302 | 12, 552 201, 854 
a | 4117 4,117 | 41076} 178, 000 4.120| 12,776 194, 896 
ous July 262, 720 | 10 262, 730 160, 720 | 11,078 | 332,000 102, 052 | 12, 495 446, 548 
ee August 46 46 |. 11, 077 $21, 000 102, 049 | 12, 468 436, 517 
118- September 74 | ae | 11, 088 310, 000 102, 076 12, 427 424, 
1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. : - 3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
Int 2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including service account for collection of service and compensation data of ra 
hly pet credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. workers prior to 1937. 
di Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
l- 
Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
er . 
’ {In thousands] 
™ —r . Railroad unemployment insurance 
red - A Unex- | Undis- State accounts | account 
— PW ony Lp OO. Ea ae ee 
Period > 4 rt A rt “7 | balance | interest ) | | 
period “ponds. | tend of | at end of P Interest | With- | Balance ... | Interest | Benefit | Batance 
“a acquired | Period | period? | Deposits | credited | drawals * | pi etal credited | Payments toe % 
aa a 4 RE es £ a aoe oe ee ee Ee ee, ee | we 
| 
| 
f Cumulative through | 
ae 1943 $4, 746, 325 | $4, 740, 000 $6, 325 $6, 287, 227 | $265,815 |$2, 211,794 |$4, 341, 248 | $297,928 | $15, 545 | $43, 380 | $405,074 
year | | 
— 1936-37 312,389 | 293, 386 4 291, 703 2, 737 | 1,000 | 312, 389 | ae femetisess | SEN 
82 1937-38 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 | 747, 660 | 15, 172 | 190, 975 884, 247 cbecvelvcsnbensaueaeatneel 
1938-39 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 | 811,251 | 26,837 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 lcocutakinnts lecccocenes 
35 1939-40 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859.864 | 37,524 | 484,764 1, 693, 164 44, 249 | 202 14, 552 31, 609 
43 1940-41 2, 283,658 | 563,000 | 10, 658 892,023 | 45,893 | 537,343 | 2,093,737 | 61,347| 3,059 /| 17,784 | 189,921 
02 1941-42 3, 150, 103 8646, 000 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61,998 | 368,070 | 2,883,654 76, 266 | 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
98 ; ty rr 4,372,460 | 1, 228,000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 | 174, 334 4, 002, 569 92, 441 | 6, 861 1, 834 369, 888 
months ended: | | } 
1 September 1941 2, 487, 541 206, 000 8, M41 261, 343 55 76, 835 2, 278, 301 16, 854 5 1,449 209, 240 
96 September 1942 3, 370, 417 § 220, 159 11, 258 276, 510 46 | 83, 366 | 3,076, 843 21, 721 10 579 293, 572 
a 1943 4, 746, 325 373, 000 6, 325 | 352, 192 13, 513 | 4, 341, 248 23, 624 | -..-- 137 405, 074 
17 2 
‘5 September 3, 370, 417 7,000 11, 258 8, 720 | 46 22, 519 | 3, 076, 843 20, 203 | 10 207 | 293, 572 
2 October 3, 404, 682 38, 000 7, 523 $20 49, 813 15,466 | 3,111, 190 95 |.. 197 293, 470 
November 3, 635, 512 191, 000 47, 353 20 241, 689 11, 548 | 3, 341, 331 | 846 : 158 204, 158 
5 December 3, 608, OOR 98, 841 11, 008 12, 929 34, 754 10,300 | 3,378,714 22, 110 3, 164 141 319, 291 
4 1943 
6 January 3, 726, 317 30, 000 9, 317 39, 972 11, 530 | 3, 407, 156 57 ‘ 190 319, 158 
0 February 4, 977, 252 253, 000 7, 252 261, 206 11,243 | 3,657,119 1, 144 - a 173 320, 129 
March 4, 000, 027 22, 000 8, 027 11, 209 10,955 | 3, 657, 373 22, 681 ———— 160 342, 650 . 
7 April 4, 027, 054 $24,021 | 11,033 34, 839 7, 780 | 3,684, 432 86 ; 118 342, 618 
7 May 4, 208, 319 269,000 | 13, 209 276, 672 5,758 | 3,955, 346 | 423 71 342, 970 
; June. 4, 372, 460 81,979 | 5,460 12,848 | 40, 763 6, 388 | 4,002,569 | 23, 278 3, 687 | 47 | 369, 888 
; July 4, 411, 878 38, 000 6, 878 43, 628 | 4, 207 | 4,041, 990 62 |. ae 65 369, 885 
; same - 4, 719, 315 303, 000 11, 315 299, 709 5,124 | 4, 336, 575 S| EAeeeee 33 oo 
; ptember 4, 746, 325 32, 000 6, 325 8,855 |. : 4,182 | 4, 341, 248 22, 377 : | 40) 405, 
) 
] ' Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
loyment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 
tirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes bene- 4 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also fund amounting to $29,082,667. 
Separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys depos- 5 Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 
ae trem State ae ay funds and from which State agencies with- * Includes $20,604 accrued interest paid on investments. 
amounts quire ne yments. 
as required for benefit payments Source: Daily State of the U. S. Treasury. 


Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate accounts in last month of each quarter. 
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expenditures from the fund exceeded receipts. 
Consequently, the assets of the fund decreased 
$13.6 million to $4,552 million at the end of 
September. This amount was 32 percent more 
than the assets held as of September 30, 1942. 
New investments acquired by the fund during 
September amounted to $275.1 million, of which 
$225 million were 1%-percent special old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund notes aad $50 
million were 2-percent publicly offered Treasury 
bonds, 1964-69 series. The purchase price of the 
bonds included accrued interest of $51,000. 
Total investments of $4,499 million held by the 
fund on September 30 carried an average rate of 
interest of 2.243 percent. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


At the beginning of September, assets of the 
railroad retirement account totaled $436 million, 
of which $321 million was in Treasury notes. 
Conversion to cash of $11.0 million of these notes 
and the receipt of $74,000 from interest on invest- 
ments made available the approximate amount 
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required to meet disbursements of $11.1 million 
for benefit payments. Assets at the end of the 
month amounted to $425 million—$310 million jp 
notes, $102 million in the appropriation account 
and $12.4 million to the credit of the disbursing 
officer. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Assets of the unemployment trust fund ag of 
September 30 amounted to $4,746 million, of 
which $4,740 million was held in the form of 
securities and $6.3 million as a cash balance (table 
7). Aggregate State balances rose slightly during 
the month even though the bulk of deposits to 
State accounts is received during the second month 
of the quarter. The balances of all State accounts 
increased during the quarter, and total State 
deposits reached a new peak, while withdrawals 
for benefit payments were the lowest to date, 

The fund acquired $32 million of new 1%-per- 
cent special certificates of indebtedness. The 
average rate of interest on all investments of the 
fund at the end of the month was 1.890 percent, 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


CauirorniA. Lecistature. SENATE. COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NuRSERY SCHOOLS 
Report. Sacramento: 
40 pp. 
Consists chiefly of statements from industry and school 
officials as to needs and costs of child-care centers under 


anp CHitp Care CENTERS. 


California State Printing Office, 1943. 


existing conditions. 

“Reonomic Rehabilitation of Prisoners of War in France.”’ 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 4 
(October 1943), pp. 434-446. 

Evuotr, H. Ausprey. ‘‘Case Work With Men of the 
Armed Forces.”” The Family, New York, Vol. 24, No. 
6 (Octeber 1943), pp. 221-226. 

Problems encountered by Red Cross field directors 
serving able-bodied troops 
FRANKLIN, EstHer Coie. Social Welfare Services and the 

War. Part I: Meeting Wartime Needs. Washington: 

American Association of University Women, January 

1943. 52 pp. Processed. (Contemporary America, 

Social Studies Series, Vol. 4, No. 4.) 

A sketch of trends and needs in virtually the entire 
welfare field, including social insurance, assistance, reha- 
bilitation, work relief, child care, care of servicemen’s 
dependents, and health programs. 

Gopwin, Masor Joun L. “The Army Legal Assistance 
Office; Its Forerunner and the Cooperatior of Courts 
and Civilians.”” Lawyers Guild Review, Washington, 
Vol. 3, No. 4 (July-August 1943), pp. 18-23. 


Haurer, Oscar. ‘Selective Service and the Case Work- 
er.” The Family, New York, Vol. 24, No. 6 (October 
1943), pp. 214-221. 

Hanrorp, JeEannetre. ‘Some Case-Work Notes on the 
Impact of the War on Family Relationships.”’ Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 3 (September 1943), 
pp. 354-361. 


Kuuiscner, Evaene M. The Displacement of Population 
in Europe. Montreal: Internationel Labor Office, 1943. 
171 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series O, No. 8.) 

A comprehensive record, based on numerous sources 
outside Germany, of the present emormous ‘‘confusion of 
peoples” in Europe. The material, broadly grouped into 
migrations of Germans and of non-Germans, includes a 
section on the mobilization of foreign labor by Germany, 
anzlyzed by country. 

McCioskey, Marx A. “Welcome, Soldier.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 
385-388 ff. 

How local initiative in many large and small communities 
has successfully served members of the armed forces. 
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“Post-War Demobilization in Pennsylvania.” Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Com- 
pensation), Harrisburg, Vol. 6, No. 8 (August 1943), pp. 
8-10. Processed. 


‘Soldiers, Jobs, and the Peace.’”’ Fortune, New York, 
Vol. 28, No. 4 (October 1943), pp. 111-115 ff. 


Aspects of the demobilization problem. 


“Trends in War-Time Employment in Pennsylvania.” 
Unemployment Compensation Trends and Totals (Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Employment and Unemployment 
Compensation), Harrisburg, Vol. 6, No. 8 (August 1943), 
pp. 1-2 ff. Processed. 


Twente, Estuer E. “The Impact of the War Upon 
the Husband-Wife Relationship in the Rural Family.” 
The Family, New York, Vol. 24, No. 6 (October 1943), 
pp. 226-231. 


U. 8. Bureau or Laror Statistics. Impact of the War on 
Windsor County, Vermont, Springfield Machine Tool 
Area: Working Notebook for Use by Local Groups Studying 
Recent Economic Developments and Formulating Plans for 
the Post-War Period. Washington, April 1943. 27 pp. 
Processed. (Employment and Occupational Outlook 
Branch, Postwar Division, Industrial Area Study No. 5.) 


Wauuace, Exvisaretu. “Social Workers in the Canadian 
Army.’ The Comrass, New York, Vol. 24, No. 6 
(September 1943), pp. 24-25. 


Watsn, J. Raymonp. “Action for Postwar Planning.” 
Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Vol. 3, No, 2 
(Summer 1943), pp. 153-161. 

Discusses the National Resources Planning Board 
reports on security and on post-war planning and offers 
suggestions for building up public opinion in favor of their 
adoption by Congress. An editorial in the same issue 
(“Programs for Progress,’”’ pp. 147-152) strongly urges 
adoption of the NRPB report on Security, Work, and 
Relief Policies. 

Women’s Group on Punitic WELFARE. Our Towns; A 
Close-Up. London, New York, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1943. 143 pp. 

A record of social and home conditions affecting the 
poorer British children, as observed by social workers 
during the extensive first evacuation of 1939-40. It 
concerns itself with the minority of evacuees who created 
problems and caused complaints in the homes where they 
were received. Bad practices in spending money, hours 
of sleep, feeding, discipline, and cleanliness are described, 
analyzed, and made the subject of recommendations 
designed to effect improvement. Many of the problems 
are discussed more fully in the appendixes. Includes a 
classified bibliography. 
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“The Application of the Mexican Social Insurance Act.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 4 
(October 1943), pp. 533-534. 


Benn, Str Ernest. “Some Implications of the Beveridge 
Report.” Quarterly Review, London, No. 556 (April 
1943), pp. 226-230. 

A critical review. 

Biecr, Grorce E. “Bigge Talks Security With Labor 
Conventions.”” Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, Washington, Vol. 42, Nos. 9-10 (September-— 
October 1943), pp. 346-347 ff. 

The text of an address, in which the author explains 
and advocates the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. On the 
editorial page is the result of a recent public opinion poll 
showing majorities in favor of the expansion of social 
security. 


Branpveis, Evizapetnu. “Security Policies and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board Report.’ Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 3 (September 1943), 
pp. 335-339. 

Criticizes some of the NRPB recommendations, in- 
cluding the proposal for general taxation rather than pay- 
roll contributions and the apparent tendency to advocate 
national rather than local public aid measures. 


Breckinrines, 8. P., and Stanron, Mary. “The Law 
of Guardian and Ward With Special Reference to the 
Children of Veterans.”’ Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 17, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 265-302. 


Deals with old-age and survivors insurance and aid to 
dependent children as well as with wards under the Vet- 
erans Administration. Calls for “standard child-care 
service for the benefit of all the children of the nation.” 


Burns, Evetins M. “The Beveridge Report.’’ American 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 33, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1943), pp. 512-533. 


A factual summary and evaluation. Opposes the plan 
to pay unemployment insurance benefits for an indefi- 
nitely long peried and points out difficulties in financing, 
such as those inherent in dependence on pay-roll taxes. 


Coyrize, Davin Cusuman. “The Beveridge Plan.’’ Virg:- 
nia Quarterly Review, Charlottesville, Vol. 19, No. 4 
(Autumn 1943), pp. 522-538. 

Offers comment on British opinion and makes a compar- 
ison with recent United States proposals and programs, 
particularly with respect to work relief. 


“Creation of a Social Insurance Fund in Haiti.” /nterna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. 48, No. 4 (October 1943), 
p. 532. 

Dvusu, Louis I. 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The Company, 1943. 496 pp. 

Includes chapters on life insurance in relation to medical 
science and general welfare, as well as on progress in health 
and longevity. Discusses also each type of insurance 
sold by the company. 


A Family of Thirty Million; The Story 
New York: 
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The Economic Almanac for 1943-44; A Handbook of Useful 
Facts About Business, Labor and Government in th 
United States and Other Areas. New York: Nationa 
Industrial Conference Board, 1943. 511 pp. 

The main sections deal with industrial relations, genera] 
business conditions, and recent economic developments, 
Includes material on population, cost of living, national 
income, public finance, production and trade, industrial 
disputes, and related matters, as well as a chart showing 
the main provisions of State unemployment compensation 
laws. A chapter is devoted to employment and unemploy- 
ment. 


Fortune Management Poll.’’ Fortune, New York, Vol. 28, 
No. 4 (October 1943), pp. 12 ff. 
Opinions of executives on post-war problems, among 
them the questions of comprehensive social security and 
the best policy for maintaining employment. 


Grattan, C. Harttey. “How Much Social Security?” 
Common Sense, New York, Vol. 12, No. 10 (October 
1943), pp. 362-364. 

Advocates a natioral system of social security, with 
greater coverage and the inclusion of health insurance. 
The author believes that the costs of such a system must be 
clearly stated in terms of the national income, in order that 
the people may observe the proposals, count the cost, and 
make a choice. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1941. No. 7. 
Edited for the Joint Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the National Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the Social Science 
Research Council by Miron Burgin. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. 649 pp. 

A comprehensive annotated bibliography. The section 
on Labor and Social Welfare—included for the first time 
in this volume of the series—has several hundred titles, of 
which approximately 100 are in the field of social security. 
References under Law, Economics, and Government also 
contain material relevant to social security. 


Harrison, Wauiace K. “Chile Plans Low-Rent Homes.” 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, Vol. 13, No. 2 
(Oct. 9, 1943), pp. 5 fff. 

Discusses the social security system as one of the 
factors promoting low-cost housing in Chile. 


HEATHERINGTON, Donatp F. “British Plans for Post-War 
Full Employment.”” Foreign Commerce Weekly, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 13, No. 2 (Oct. 9, 1943), pp. 3-4 ff. 


Ince, W. R. “The Future of England.’ The Fort- 


nightly, London, No. 917, New Series (May 1943), 
pp. 288-293. 


Predicts less industry and population for England and 
attacks the Beveridge Report, particularly the idea of 
family allowances. 


“Insurance Action Vital.”” American Federationist, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 50, No. 10 (October 1943), p. 16. 
An editorial favoring the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
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MANGOLD, Greorce B. “The Beveridge Plan for Social 
Security.” Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, 
Vol. 27, No. 6 (July-August 1943), pp. 423-432. 


MASSACHUSETTS. LEGISLATURE, SPECIAL COMMISSION 
EsTABLISHED TO MAKE AN INVESTIGATION AND Strupy 
ReLaTive TO Provipinc Group INSURANCE FoR PUBLIC 
Emptoyees. Report. Boston, 1943. 12 pp. (House, 
No. 147.) 

The Committee recommends adoption of State legisla- 
tion to permit voluntary group life, health, and accident 
insurance for public employees, to be financed from pay- 


roll deductions. Includes the text of a draft bill. 


Motsox, Hucn. “The Beveridge Plan.”’ Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, Vol. 133, No. 791 (January 
1943), pp. 22-31. 

This summary by a member of Parliament pays partic- 
ular attention to financing and administration. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Report of 


New York Stare. 
Albany (?), Dec. 


the Industrial Commissioner [1942]. 
29, 1942. 11 pp. 
Material on unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 


Processed. 


pensation, and labor standards generally. 


PAKENHAM, Frank. ‘“‘The Beveridge Report: Some Re- 
flections.”” Dublin Review, Dublin, Vol. 107, No. 424 
(January 1943), pp. 21-31. 

A favorable evaluation, with comment on what Chris- 
tian sociology might make of the recommendations. 


“Postwar Security for All?” United States News, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 15, No. 10 (Sept. 3, 1943), pp. 41-42 ff. 
Discusses unemployment compensation, old-age and 

survivors insurance, and public assistance, with emphasis 

on post-war problems and the recommendations of the 

Social Security Board for furthering social security. 


Rowntree, B. Sexrsonm. “Poverty and the Beveridge 
Plan.”” The Fortnightly, London, No. 914, New Series 
(February 1943), pp. 73-80. 

From his surveys in York, the author supports Bev- 
eridge’s view that “abolition of want before the war 
was easily within the economic resources of the commu- 
nity.”” Considers the question of variations in rents, 
in 


“é 


recommending that insurance benefits be adjusted 

every case to the rent actually paid without varying the 

amount of the contribution.” 

Rowntree, B. Seesoum. “The Remuneration of La- 
bour.”” The Fortnightly, London, No. 921, New Series 
(September 1943), pp. 149-156. 

Advocates higher wages for the lower-paid groups of 
British workers and suggests more participation by labor 
in business management. 

Saira, A. Detarietp. “Security for the Family of the 
Foreign Born.” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
New York, Vol. 17, No. 1 (September 1943), pp. 20-27. 
The social security programs as they apply to aliens, 

TowwseEnp, Francis E. New Horizons (an Autobiogra- 
phy). Edited by Jesse George Murray. Chicago: J. L. 
Stewart Publishing Co., 1943. 246 pp. 


Bulletin, November 1943 


The life of the founder of the Townsend plan of non- 


contributory old-age pensions. 


U. 8. Orrice or War Inrormation. “Can We Attain 
Freedom From Want?” Washington: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 6 pp. (Discussion Guide 
No. 8.) 

An outline for teachers and speakers which includes the 
recommendations of the Social Security Board and the 

National Resources Planning Board. 


Van Sickie, Joun V. Planning for the South; An Inquiry 
Into the Economics of Regionalism. Nashville: Vander 
bilt University Press, 1943. 255 pp. 

Considers Southern population trends, natural re- 
sources, land use, land taxes, social security, Federal aid, 
and related questions. Distinguishes between the differ- 
ent programs under the Social Security Act with respect 
to their utility to the South, and advocates health and 
accident insurance. The chapters on Federal aid discuss 
some social security measures. 

Waker, E. Ronatp. “Minimum Welfare Standards as 
a Post-War Objective.’”’ International Labour Review, 
Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 4 (October 1943), pp. 417-433. 
Discusses the nature of a minimum standard, its produc- 

tion and distribution, and its relation to national income. 


Wuire, R. Crypre. ‘The Social Insurance Movement.” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 38, No. 223 (September 1943), pp. 358-364. 
Aims “‘to chart the course of social insurance legislation 

and to determine what laws are now in operation in all 

parts of the world.” Includes tables. 


Wuitton, CuHar.Lotre. Security for Canadians. Toronto: 
Canadian Institute for International Affairs and Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, 1943. 20 pp. 
(Behind the Headlines, Vol. 3, No. 6.) 

Brief discussion of reconstruction needs, including social 

insurance and assistance. Has study questions and a 

reading list. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 

Autrmpyer, A. J. Reasons Why the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Contributions Should Not Be Frozen 
at the Present Rate of 1 Percent Each on Employers and 
Employees but Should Be Allowed to Increase to 2 Per- 
cent Each as Now Provided in the Social Security Aet. 
A Statement . . . Before the Senate Committee on Finance 
on October 14, 1943. Washington: Social Security 
Board, 1943. 10 pp. Processed. 

U. 8S. Boarp or TRuUsTEES OF THE FEDERAL OLD-AGE 
AND Survivors INsuRANCE Trust Funp. Third Annual 
Report. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 17 pp. (78th Cong., Ist sess. Senate Committee 
Print.) 

A record of operations for the fiscal year 1941-42, in- 
cluding benefits paid, actuarial status, estimates of future 
operations, and the effect of the war on the financing 
of the program. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Amendment of Canadian Unemployment Insurance 
Legislation.”’ International Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 48, No. 4 (October 1943), pp. 516-517. 
Information on the Act of July 17, 1943, which extended 

eoverage by removing or raising the maximum earnings 

limitation. 

DanauweERr, Cornetivus J. “Labor in the Post-War Period.” 
Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Employment Security 
Division and U. 8S. Employment Service), Hartford, 
Vol. 8, No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 1 ff. 

Comment on the Connecticut unemployment fund 
appears in this address by the State Commissioner of 

Labor and Factory Inspection. 


“Disqualifications for Refusal of an Unavailability for 
Employment, Out-of-State Resident Unit, March 22- 
April 17, 1943.” Employment Review (New York State 
Department of Labor), New York and Albany, Vol. 5, 
No. 3 (July 1943), pp. 129-132. Processed. 
Information on denial of unemployment insurance bene- 

fits to persons removing from New York to other States and 

refusing to accept work or proving unavailable for em- 
ployment in their new location. 


Logs, Leo. “Recent Amendments to the West Virginia 
Unemployment Compensation Law.” West Virginia 
Law Quarterly, Morgantown, Vol. 49, No. 2-3-4 (Feb- 
ruary—April—June 1943), pp. 122-131. 

“The Promotion of Full Employment in Switzerland.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 4 
(October 1943), pp. 479-482. 

Data from the interim report of a Swiss employment 
commission. 


“Recent Amendments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940.” Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 43, No. 9 
(September 1943), pp. 1268-1270. 

Information on the Canadian Act of July 17, 1943. 


“The Solvency of Conn. Unemployment Compensation 
Fund in the Post-War Period.” Monthly Bulletin 
(Connecticut Employment Security Division and U. 8. 
Employment Service), Hartford, Vol. 8, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1943), pp. 3 ff. 

Includes a discussion of the methodology of the 
estimates. 


“Unemployment Compensation Act as Applied to Labor 
Disputes.”” Indiana Law Journal, Bloomington, Vol. 18, 
No. 4 (July 1943), pp. 331-332. 

A note on a stoppage of work by coal miners due to 
lack of a contract (Walter Bledsoe Coal Co. et al. ». Review 
Board of Employment Security Division of Treasury et al., 
Indiana, 46 N. E. (2d) 477 (1943)). 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


AMERICAN FouNDATION FOR THE Buinp, Inc. Directory of 
Activities for the Blind in the United States and Canada, 
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Including Prevention of Blindness Organizations ang 
Sight-Saving Classes. Compiled by Helga Lende. Fifth 
edition. New York: The Foundation, June 1943, 149 
pp. 


“A Broad Community Welfare Program.” Relief Report 
(New Jersey State Municipal Aid Administration) 
Trenton, August 1943, pp. 1-4. Processed. 


’ 


Brown, R. Evcene. “County Welfare Boards Have 
Many Administration Responsibilities in Programs of 
Public Assistance.” Public Welfare News (North Caro. 
lina State Board of Charities and Publie Welfare), 
Raleigh, Vol. 6, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 1 ff, 


Canary, Ropert B. “State Participation in the Aid to 
Dependent Children Program; A Report of the Effects of 
a Reimbursement System of Distributing State Funds for 
the Administration of Aid to Dependent Children ip 
Ohio After One Year of Operation.”” Public Assistance 
Statistics (Ohio Department of Public Welfare), Colum. 
bus, Vol. 7, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 3-4. Processed. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Fern L. “Streamlining Red Tape.” Pyb- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 10 (October 1943), 
pp. 315-317. 

Procedural simplification in the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Social Security. Reprinted with some changes 
from the June 1943 issue of Public Welfare in South 
Dakota. 


Coucorp, Joanna C. “Social Work and the First Federal 
telief Program.’’ The Compass, New York, Vol. 24, 
No. 6 (September 1943), pp. 17-23. 


Drake, Russevy P., and Lerrrattom, JarLe. “Organi- 
zation and Administration of Local Public Welfare 
Services: V--Agency Management.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 307-314 

FEDERATION OF SociaL AGENCIES OF PITTSRURGH AND 
ALLEGHENY CowunrTy. Report, 1942-1948. 
Pittsburgh: The Federation, August 1943. 50 pp. 


Annual 


Hatuaway, Marion. “Utilizing Available and New Per- 
sonnel in Meeting Present and Future Demands for 
Social Workers.’”” The Compass, New York, Vol. 24, 
No. 6 (September 1943), pp. 7-10. 


‘How Is Individual Need Met Through Old Age Assistance 
Grants?” Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 
8, No. 9 (September 1943), p. 4. 


Alabama’s budgeting policies and financial resources. 


“Intake in an Urban Welfare Office.” Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 9 (September 1943), 
pp. 2-3. 

From a survey of the visits and requests made in the 

Jefferson County, Ala., Department of Public Welfare 

during a 5-week period. 


“Itasca and Cash Relief.” Social Welfare Review (Minne- 
sota Division of Social Welfare), St. Paul, Vol. 5, No. 
3 (August 1943), pp. 3-4. 

A Minnesota county’s experience in replacing relief 
orders with cash relief. 
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Jones, FAITH Jerrerson. ‘“‘Case Work Aspects of the 
Aid to Dependent Children Program.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 299-306. 


[Liquidation of WPA in New Mexico.] Statistical Sum- 
mary (New Mexico Department of Public Welfare), 
June 28, 1943, pp. 1-3. Processed. 

Text and tables on persons applying for public aid in 
New Mexico whose livelihood had previously been obtained 
from WPA employment. Covers the period December 
1942-May 1943. 

McRackeN, Ava. ‘Services a Public Agency Can Offer 
Children.” Public Welfare News (North Carolina 
State Board of Charities and Public Welfare), Raleigh, 
Vol. 6, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 3 ff. 


Reneck, ANNE H. A Study of the Developments in Pro- 
grams for the Care of the Aged (With Emphasis on New 
York State and New York City). Albany: Department 


of Social Welfare, May 1, 1943. 141 pp. 

Considers public and private institutional care; public 
assistance, both as general relief and old-age assistance; 
old-age and survivors insurance; nursing and boarding 
home care; and other community programs. 


“Who Receives Old Age Assistance?’”’ Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 9 (September 1943), 
pp. 6-7. 

From a survey of the characteristics of 1,136 persons in 

Montgomery County, Ala. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 
Aurmeyer, A. J. ‘“‘One Health Insurance Agency: The 

Government.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 10 

(October 1943), pp. 37-40. 

Gives reasons for expanding the social security pro- 
grams to provide insurance for sickness and disability, 
with hospital benefits. For a different viewpoint, see the 
paper by Van Steenwyk, noted below. 


Baskett, B. G. M. “Phthisis and Paternalism.” Na- 
tional Review, London, Vol. 121, No. 726 (August 1943), 
pp. 124-136. 

Undertakes to show the existence of a positive correla- 
tion between increased governmental expenses and a rising 
death rate from tuberculosis in England. 


Baz, Gustavo. “A Network of Hospitals Is Mexico’s 
Immediate Goal.’’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 10 
(October 1943), pp. 45-47. 

By the Minister of Welfare of Mexico. 


Best’s A. & H. Buyers’ Guide, Second Annual Edition, 

1948. New York: Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
& 1943. 118 pp. 

“An analysis of the leading commercial accident, health 
and individual hospitalization policies of the principal 
companies doing business in the United States, together 
with financial and operating data, territory, and our gen- 
eral policyholders’ rating.” 


Bulletin, November 1943 


Bruce, Wituiam R. “Medical Societies Protest Mater- 
nity-Aid Program.” Medical Care, Rutherford, N. J., 
Vol. 21, No. 1 (October 1943), pp. 56-58 ff. 

Traces developments, chiefly in Ohio and Michigan, 
where medical societies have actively opposed the national 
program of free maternity care for enlisted men’s families, 
as administered by the Children’s Bureau. Editorial 
comment op this subject (pp. 34-35) considers the recent 
controversy between California and Western Medicine and 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


‘‘Canada’s Health Programme.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 4 (October 1943), pp. 466— 
478 
A summary of the report of the Canadian Advisory Com- 

mittee on Health Insurance. 


Crocco, Antonio, and Autrman, Isapore. “The Patient 
Load of Physicians in Private Practice; A Comparative 
Statistical Study of Three Areas.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 58, No. 36 (Sept. 3, 1943), pp. 
1329-1351. 

Information from the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Georgia. 


“Does the United States Need a Medical Revolution? 
Tbe Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill: I.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 123, No. 7 
(Oct. 16, 1943), p. 418. 

First in a series of editorials opposing the bill. De- 
clares that the Nation’s health and health services are 
superior to those of countries having compulsory health 
insurance. 

Fraser, Sir Ian. “Employment of the Disabled.” 
The Fortnighily, London, No. 915, New Series (March 
1943), pp. 165-169. ; 
Criticizes certain compulsory aspects of rehabilitation 

suggested in the report of the British Inter-Departmental 

Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 

Disabled Persons. Reviews briefly the whole field of 

employment priority among discharged veterans, able- 

bodied or handicapped. 


GransMeE, ArtouR. “Government Spending 50 Millions 
for Wartime Aid to Hospitals.” Medical Economics, 
Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 21, No. 1 (October 1943), pp. 
46-49. 

A record of construction under the Lanham Act of 1941. 


Hartnuna, Joe. 8. “Obstacles Still Hinder the Reloca- 
tion of Doctors.” Medical Economics, Rutherford, 
N. J., Vol. 21, No. 1 (October 1943), pp. 125-126. 

A brief summary of progress in relieving civilian-physi- 
cian shortages in critical areas, chiefly through the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service. Is followed by more 
extensive data from a release on the subject by the Office 
of War Information. 


“Hospital Association Not Exempt From Taxation as 
Charitable Institution if Charity or Benevolence Is 
Limited to Members.”’ Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 123, No. 5 (Oct. 2, 1943), 
pp. 305-306. (Medicolegal Abstracts.) 
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Summarizes the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma respecting taxation of the cooperative hospital 
established by Dr. Michael A. Shadid (In re Farmers’ 
Union Hospital Ass’n of Elk City, 126 P. (2d) 244 (Okla., 
1942)). 


Krampr, Leon R. “Ideals of Dentistry in Kansas De- 
partment of Welfare Dental Program.”’ Journal of 
the American Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 30, No. 
17 (Sept. 1, 1943), pp. 1445-1448. 

Gives the text of a letter of October 1942 from the 
Kansas State Department of Social Welfare to all county 
welfare boards and directors, outlining four possible plans 
of dental care for persons receiving assistance. Shows the 
extent to which counties have used the plans. 


McDonaanr, Epwarp C. “Problems of Group Health 
Associations.” Sociology and Social Research, Los 
Angeles, Vol. 27, No. 6. (July-August 1943), pp. 453-461, 
Recruiting membership, locating the health services, 

meeting opposition of medical groups, limiting services, 

and other matters. 


McE.roy, B. D. “Weighing Mr. Wagner’s ‘Baby’.’ 
Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 21, No. 1 
(October 1943), pp. 93 ff. 


A survey of opinion on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


“The New Wagner Bill.’”” Modern Hospital, Chicago, 
Vol. 61, No. 2 (August 1943), p. 51. 

An editorial suggesting that voluntary hospital prepay- 
ment plans be encouraged before a Federal system is 
adopted. 

New Zeatanp. Department oF Hearts. Health Bene- 
fits Under Part III of the Social Security Act. 1938. 
Wellington: Government Printer, 1943. 20 pp. 

A pamphlet explaining the several classes of benefits, 
including those for maternity, hospital care, drug needs, 
and general medical services. 


O 


Pink, Louis H. “Blue Cross Spokesman Answers —p. 
croachment Charges.”” Medical Care, Rutherford, N_J 
Vol. 21, No. 1 (October 1943), pp. 63-64. 

Comment by the president of the Associated Hospital 

Service of New York on a charge that hospital prepay. 

ment plans are antagonistic to physicians. 


“Proposed Extension of the Social Security Program” 
Hygeia, Chicago, Vol. 21, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 
708-709. 

An editorial opposing the portions of the Wagner. 

Murray-Dingell bill dealing with medical care. Quotes 

selected editorial opinion from various sources. 


Turner, Borp W. “The Doctor’s Stake in Uniop. 
Sponsored Health Plans.’’ Medical Economics, Ruther. 
ford, N. J., Vol. 21, No. 1 (October 1943), pp. 74-75 g. 
Describes briefly five union health plans, with facts op 

fees and some information on total services rendered, 


Van Sreenwyk, E. A. “Let Government Help, Not 
Kill, the Voluntary Plan.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol, 
17, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 41-44. 

A reply to the address by A. J. Altmeyer, noted above, 

Advocates development of voluntary plans of hospital 

insurance rather than a governmental program. 


“The Wagner-Murray Bill.”’” American Journal of Public 
Health, New York, Vol. 33, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 
1274-1276. 

An editorial expressing distrust of “socialization on 4 
vast scale”’ in the field of medical payments, but criticizing 
“continued blind and hair-splitting resistance, by physi- 
cians, to any and all proposals for some degree of public 
medical service.” 


YERUSHALMY, J.; Hittesor, H. E.; and Paumer, C. E. 
“Tuberculosis Mortality in the United States: 1939-41.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 58, No. 40 
(Oct. 1, 1943), pp. 1457-1482. 














